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THE CARYAPADAS 


1 . 

[162'’7-163H.] 

lus Ijon mchog yan lag rnams Ida la I 
gyo ba’i sems la sgra gcan rab tu ’jug i( [2] 
brfcaH par mrjod cig bde chen yons kyi ebad I 
Lu-yi smras pa bla ma la shus mkhyen i! [4 1 
ma lus tin ’dsin rnams kyis ci shig bya ! 
bde ba rtsa nas bton na nes par ’chi || [6] 
spyohs sig sdeb sbyor byed cih gyo sgyu’i bla ! 
stoii liid phyogs la shags pas bcias gis kye ii [8] 

Lii-yl bdag gi bsam gtan hid kyis mtlioh I 
zla ba ni ma ghis bsteh du sdod || [10] 
pa-ta-ha’i she ma shes bya ba’i glu’i gdahs so ii 

kaya-tat'iwmm[sya'\ sahhcirpanGake 1 
cafiGala-citte tamah praviiaii n [2] 
clf$ham Jcftva mahaauhham parimapaya l 
Lityl bJimmti giirum pfstva janlM |1 [4] 
sahala-aamadhihliil), him kriyate \ 
sv,hha-dxilihheb'hyah\J~\ niiGitath mriyate ii [6] 
parityajya ohanda-bandha-harayam hapatasya danam I 
mnyatd-paksake pasabandhanam [kurul re \\ [8] 

Luyl {_bhmiaH'] mayd^ dhyana-fattvena dr^tam, \ 
Gcmdra-surya-dvayasyaupariupamsyaW [ 10 ] 
patalumya manjnrl-iti ragah, \ 

1. yan lag— limbs, members ; figuratively — branch of a 
tree. • ^ ^ : 

2. sgra gcan — frwaas ; the latter word conveys the 
meaning of kdla ot the Carya text, 
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3. brtan par mriod cig — literally it means “ doing with 
firmness.” The Oarya text has didJia karia, i.e., drcihctm Icrlva. 

6. rtsa — literally means the root of plants and 
figuratively of other things. It also means, origin, primary 
cause, etc. ; the Carya text has duklia. 

7. sdeb sbyor byed cih gyo sgyu’i bla : sdeb pa — to fasten 
together ; sbyor ba — to attach, to fasten together ; sdeb 
sbyor — ohandogyci, chandah ; ehanda (mod. cliBda) in Bengali 
means “ to fasten together.” byed cig— to make, to manu- 
facture, Jearanmn ; gyo sgyu’i — deceit, i.e., lta%uita ; the 
meaning of ‘ bla ’ is not clear, it means “ superhuman gift and 
power.” The Carya text has ediei\> chmidaka bandha karanaka 
patera asa which may be emended as eclieu chdnda-bcmdha- 
karana ka/patera am. 

8. phyogs la — lit. the side, outskirts ; fig. a man’s side. 
In the Tibetan translation of the Trimsikci of Vasubandhu the 
word is used to mean paksa ; the Carya text has 8 umi- 2 Jdkha, 
i.e., mnyatajmksaJca. 

10. zla ba ni ma — candra-surya ; in the text we have 
dhamaya ccmaya which the commentator explains as sasl and 
rati and also as ali kali. 

pa-ta-ha’i sne ma — it is interesting to note that the name 
of the tune (raga) has been rendered as mnayarl 

in Carya text it is usually In some treatises 

on music the name occurs aa pattamanjarl. 
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II. 

[165’^2-3.] 

rus sbal ’jo shiii stegs bu gzuji du raed I 

bse yab Ijon ba’i ’bras bu ehu srin za n [2] 

sgo mdun kbaii bshugs non cig rig lian kye ! 

indo phugs khair logs nam phyed rkuu mas khyer ii [ t] 

rgyug mo gnid son. mna’ raa gnis med gyur I 

mdo phugs khan logs rkun khyer gan du tsbol II [6] 

nin mo mna’ ma bya rog mthob. has ’jigs I 

mtshan mor son na ka-m-ru-ru ’gro ii [8] 

’di ’dra’i glu ’di ku-ku-ri-pas blans 1 

bye ba’i nan nas gcig sniii ’jug srid dam || [10] 

chen po shes bya ba’i glu’i gdans so n 

kacGJiapa~dohaiia\_m kt'iva'] bhanda-dhdratiam na I 
tintidl-vrkmsya phala\ni\ kumbhlrah khadati || [2| 
cmganam grha-samlpam, sritu bho ku-mjnaptih | 
kdnetamiy] ardharatrau caurena nltam li [4] 
scasruh nidram yati badhuh jagarti i 
kdnetam[?'\ caura-hrtam kutra prdrthayale \\ [b] 
divase badhuh kdkam pasyati vibheti [ca'j I 
i'dtratt dgatdydm Kdmarurunh gacchati li [8] 
idrM-carya, \anenci^ hukuri-pddena gtyate I 
koilncm madhye eka-hrdaye pravisati ii [lOj 
gavadd iti ndma rdgah II 

1. rus sbal — me‘Ans kacchaija, ‘tortoise.’ The Carya has 
dnli ; in some of the Bengali dialects dura (also pronounced 
ducla) is a kind of small tortoise. In some of the Sanskrit 
Dictionaries duli and duli are given as synonyms of kacchapt 
The word is found under two foi’ms — dadl, dudi—va. the Pillar 
Inscriptions of Asoka, 'No. 5. 
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2. bse yab Ijon ba — ‘bseyab’ means according to S. C. 
Das “ a kind of sweet and acidulous medicinal fruit.” It has 
evidently been used to render tentali < tintid/i “ tamarind ” of 
the Carya. The Carya has ruhJiera tentali, “ the tamarind of 
the tree ” but the Tib. has translated the sense in a little 
different way. 

3. sgo mdun — lit. means ‘door-front ’ which approximate- 
ly renders the sense of the original aiigana — “court-yard.” 
rig nan — means Im-mjmpti “bad wisdom;” the Carya has 
Mail instead which seems to be derived from vijmpti. 

4j. mdo phugs khan logs — the meaning of this expression is 
not clear. The Carya has Imieta which the editor explains as 
harmbhumna “ear-ring.” It also occurs in line 6. The 
Sanskrit commentary gives the esoteric meaning in both the 
places as This is rendered in the Tibetan 

translation of the commentary as ’Jug pa sogs pa’i rluii gyi 
skyon, which is simply a literal rendering and does not help in 
clearing the meaning. 

7. bya rog mthou has ’jigs — means literally “ is afraid 
to see the crow'.” The Carya has cUvasai hahurli ka^ai rlm-e 
bkfia, which therefore may he emended as — hfiga-dare hlnli. 
chen po — is given as the name of the raga. Tlie Gari/fi 
mentions it as raga gamda. The Tib. expression literally 
means maha, gnrti “great,” But the meaning of is 

unknown. In musical treatises we tlnd mention of a riiga 
called gad a whicdi in more modern local forms is found a.s 
gam. 



THE CARY AP AD AS 

III. 

[166‘-7-167‘'3.] 

chen po shes bya ba’i gla’i gdaiis so ii 
Bi-ru-ba’i sliabs kyi’o ii 

cban ma gcig nid khyim ni gnis na chaii sbyor byed I 
phabs dan. rtses med cbu bdag ch.au. ni sbyor bar byed ii[2] 
lhan cig skyes pa brfcan par bzuu kye rnal ’byor chan. | 
gaii gis rgas dan ’chi med phuh po ’gyur med brtan ii [4] 
sgo ni bcu par rtags kyis mthoh par ’gyur | 
chah So ’ohs pa rah gyis chan ni khur na ’ohs n [6] 
chn tshod drug cu rtsa bshi’i gha-ti-’i stegs bu bsams | 
chah ’thuh rab tu shugs nas hes par byuh pa med ii [8] 
chah gi bum pa geig gi mchu ni shin tu phra | 

Bbrus smras pa brtan pa nid du bskyod par gyis |i [10] 

gava^a iti nama rdgah Birtibapadandm I 

s'lmdint ehalad evci gflia-dvayam madena ehikaroti | 

valJcala-Gurnenai^) madam handhayati ii [2] 

drdba-sahajena dlidraya hlio yoga-madam \ 

yena ajardmaratvam skandhaJi na bliavanti dyclhdh 11 [4] 

damma-dmratah einhahkam drstvd i 

niada-hretd dgatah smyam madam, graliUum ii [6] 

ghatt.-yantra\y'\-cattihsa0ndmghdilMdne\niada'm\ 

sajjikrtam | 

mada-grdhakah pravisati [tasyal nisoitam cihnaik ndsti n [8] 
madasya bhdtidam ekam [tasyal ndlam snlisam | 

JBi-ru bhayati drdJiameva edlaya n [10] 

1, chah ma— means “a woman wine-dealer ”—Skt. 
mtmdiki ; the commentary of the Carya gives 

sbyor byed — means literally ‘‘to attach or find 
together.” The Carya text has sandhaa which the Skt. 
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commentary explains as sandJiayati madhycmayamprcwekiyaU. 
sandhi in old Bengali (mod. sBdM) is used in the sense of 
‘entering’ or “ causing to enter ” but the Tib. has taken it in 
its primary sense — to bind together. In the Carya text both 
these meanings hold good, 

2. phabs dan rtses met! — This expression creates some 
diffieultv. The Carva text has cuma bakala • bakala < Skt. 

a,< • 7 

mlJealci ; clana < cihkana means “ fine ” in Bengali. Evidently 
reference is here made to ‘ the fine powder ’ used for ferment- 
ing the wine. Tib. ‘phabs ’ is a rare word. ‘ phab ’ (inBaltistan 
‘ phabs ’) really means ‘yeast’ and is explained as ‘chan rtsi.’ 
(c/. S. 0. DaSj Dictionary). The Skt. equivalent of the word 
is given as kincana by S. 0. Das. kincana is said to be in the 
Skt. lexicons a variety of pulasa called hastikarna. The 
powder of the root of this tree is used with kahjika as an 
invigorating drug (see Sabdakalpadruma S.V. hastikarya.). 
Tib. ‘rtses med’ seems to be wrong. 

3. bzun — lit. ‘catch.’ — Skt. dharaya ; the Carya text has 
sdndhe which may be corrected as sdndha and taken either 
in the sense of prmesaya or bandhanam knnt. 

4. phun. po ’gyur nied brtan — lit. skandhah na bhavati 
drdhdh> but the Caryii text has hoi dtia (sic didha) kardha 
wdiieh the commentator explains as dirlhashandham lahhasct 
“attain firmly.” The Tib. translation seems to be confused, 

6. chan no — the wine-purchaser ; the Carya text has 
ffarahaka<yrahaka. In the dialects of Western Bengal the 
word gardk is still used in the same sense. 

9. bum pa — means “ a pot ’’-Mmu/ajM. The Carya text 
has sa< dell which the Sanskrit commentary mentions as 
gha> dell and explains as ghatl ; sa dwll therefore should be 
corrected, as gliaduU which in Bengali means “ a water- 
carrying pot ” from 



THE CARYAPADAS 

IV. 

[ 168®4~ 6.] 

skya ren shes bya ba’i glu’i gdaAs Gu-nda-ri’i shabs kyi’o !i 

ka mgo non la yan log ’kliyun la by in t 

cbu skyes rdo rje sbyar tshod das min rgobs mo gyis ii [2] 

rnal ’byor khyod med skad oig rgyan mi ’tsho | 

khyod shal ’o byed cbu skyes kbu ba ’than, h [4] 

’phans nas len mi ses pa rnal ’byor ma i 
ma-ni ku-nda-le pbyi U-rgyan mnam ii [6] 
rgyug mo’i khyim pbyin Ida kyog Ide mig go | 
zla ba ni ma gnis kyi sgo glegs [?] can ii [8] 

Gu-nda-rl bdag kun- da-re smra | 
min lia mi mo’i dbus su rtags mtshan btsugs ii [10] 
arwia iti nama rdgah Gun^arlpdddndTh || 
pradhana-sthdnam cdpayitvd dlinganam luiru ! 
kamala-kuUsam misritath kuru kdla-hlna-sandhyayd ll[2] 
yogini tvayd vind ksmia-mdtram dm’am na jivdmi \ 
tava nmkham cumMtvd-kamala-rasam pibdmi \\ [4] 
ksepdt grahitum na §aknoU yogini I 
manikundala-pascdt TJdiydnam samdpannam \ [6] 
svasro graham-dgatah *tdlam kunoikdm ca sambodhya \ 
candra-surya-dvayoh paksakam chedaya li [8] 

Gufidarl [bhanaW] aham knndure vlraJi | 
nara-ndrlndm madhye cihnam. \mayd\ dropitam II [10] 

The name of the rdga in the Oarya text is given as aru, 
but Tib. ‘skya red’ means 

1. ka mgo — the meaning is not clear. ka=means 
"support, sfawMa” etc., and mgo — “ first place, principal 
part, etc.” ‘ ka mgo’ together has the sense of “chief thing, 
principal part.” The Carya text hdhB Maddd which the Sanskrit 
commentary takes ip the sense of iri-nddya “ the three 
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arteries.” tiad4a literally means “ that which is triangular,’* 
Cf. modern Bengali teda. But in the Carya test it seems 
to be taken in the sense of yoni. One of the synonyms of 
yoni is vardngam and that sense seems to have been rendered 
in the Tib, translation. 

’khyun la byen = “to embrace,” The Carya text has 

cle amliaha.li (rdinganam dehi). 

2. dus min rgohs mo = “ timeless evening,” Imlalfmd 
sandhyd. The Carya text has Mali<vikalt which the 
commentary explains as kdlaraJdtdm mahamudrdm. 

3. rgyah. = e/ff?wi?, distance. The Carya text does not 
contain it ; it is probably used in Tibetan to emphasise 
the sense of tal himi “without you.” 

4. ’o byed = to kiss. The Carya text has cimihl. 

5. ’phaiis= shake, throw, etc.’ phahs nas — is iu ablative 
and should therefore be restored as Icsepdt. The Carya text has 
khepaku which seems to be wu’ong. The Sanskrit commentary 
renders it as kscpdt. len mi ses pa = not able to take — graMtmn 
na saknoti. The Carya text has lepa na jdya which the 
comm, explains as mohamaldvalipta hhavatUi. The Tib. 
probably read lea na jda instead oi lepa, etc. ; jdya of course 
is a wrong form and should he corrected as jda even for the 
sake of rhyme with sagda (sic samda). 

6. ma-ni-ku-pda-la ; the text has matnkula. phyi = 
afterwar’ds ; bahia of the Carya text conveys the meaning 
as “ beyond mamkundala. ’ ’ U -I’gyan is regular transcription of 
Udid'm or Odhlna. mnam^sama, samdpamia,like ; the text 
has sagda which should he corrected as sanuta “enters.” 

7. Ide kyog Ide mig ; ld8 = storehouse, treasure ; Ide mig 
means “a padlock, a key, etc,” I have taken it in the sense 
of “ key' '= kune Ikd, The meaning of ‘Me kyog ’ is not clear. 
The only meanings attributed to it in the Dictionary are 
“ crooked, bent ” {mkra). It seems ‘ Me kyog ’ has been used 
to mean “a padlock cf. the Carya text — koned tala. 
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go : ‘go ba’ means “to understand, to perceive mentally.” 
The text has gh0 which in Bengali means ‘to injure’ and 
hence ‘to break’ in this ease. But the Sanskrit com. 
explains it as : tSo,-sampu4%karane nianimuladvara-nirodhafn 
liartavy samhodhya — 

8. The ibetan has clearly glegs can ; glegs means “a 
board, any flat piece.’' The Oarya text has phala {<.sphata) 
which the commentary explains as kha^tdayitva. In the 
Tibetan it is translated as : len pa ’gog pas “take by tearing 
away” (p. It therefore seems that ‘glegs can’ is 

simply a mistake for ‘bregs can’ which means “to cut 
asunder.” 

10. rtags mtshan btsugs : “planted the mark,” i.e. 
“ made oneself distinguished.” The Oarya text has ubhila clra 
which the commentary explains as yoglndra cihnam- 
astagunaUvaryadi fflay«-uddhrtam. 
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V. 

[ 169’>l-3. ] 

Gu-rjja-ri shes bya ba’i glu’i gdans Tsa-ti-la’i shabs kyi’o I 

Slid pa’i ehu kkm kloa beas zab mo rgyug cia ’bab 1 

mtha’ ma gnis ni rab ’dren dbus na ’dug gnas med li [2] 

chos dbyem don du Tsa. ti. la yis zam pa byas i 

pha roi ’gro ba’i ’jig rten ues par sgrol bor byab l! [4] 

ma rig Ijori sin gsags nas sdan leb yan dag bsgregs i 

bzod gnis kyis ni brtan par myan na ’das pa pbrag o [6] 

zam pa de Lv ’grnn gyon ma ’gro eig i 

ne bar bdod las rin du ’gro bar ma byed cig li [8] 

gal te khyed rnams ’jig rten pha rol ’gro na yan | 

bla med byan ehub Ca-ti-la la dri bar gyis ii [lO] 

Gurjjarl iti nmm ragah Tsdtilapdddndm II 
hhata-nadl atarta-sahitd gambhira-vegena vahati | 
a nia-dvaye panka-madhye sihdnarii ndsfi ll [2] 
dharmdrtliam 'I satUena sankramcmi gathdmi ! 
pdramgdnd-lokah sihiram avatlrnaJ} bhavati \\ [4] 
moha-tarum ohittvd pdtakam-ekikaroti \ 
sakti-doay ena dnlham nirmnam chedyatdm ii [6] 
mnkramam-druhya vdma-dakshtau na gacchati i 
sannihitah hodhih \_ata}{\ durmh ma gaeoha ii [8] 
yadi bhacmiMi lokdh pmram gacohatha i 
amittam-hodhim Cdtilanipj'cohatdm [tata1i\ \\ [10] 

1. klop boas : sdmrtfa, with opening folds or coils, i.e., 
whirls which really indicates great depth of the stream. The 
Carya text has gahapa. 

2. rab ’dreii : the meaning is not clear, 

rab means “mueh, plentiful ; ” ’dreh pa : washed away ; 
Hence “that which is much washed away” may be supposed 
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to have meant cihJiUa of the Carya text, explained in the 
commentary as prakrfidosa — pahka — ; cikhila in Bengali has 
retained the sense of panka ‘‘mud, clay.” 

6. bzod ; hzod pa generally means “ to endure, to resist ” 
and may yield the sense of “ability, ksamata. For “ bzod gnis 
kyis ni brtan par ” the Carya text has adaaditi tdngl which the 
commentary explains as yuganaddha parasuna di'dbam karoU. 
The Carya text may be corrected as ndaa didha tahgl, but the 
Tib. does in no way render that sense. The Carya text has kohia 
for Tib. ‘phug.’ ‘ Phug’ is not found in the Dictionary but 
there is ‘phugs,® the future form of the root ’phigs pa — 
meaning “ to cut asunder,” Skt. bhid. The imperative form 
is ‘phig’ and not ‘phug.’ 

10. bla med byah. chub : literally anultarabodhi. It is 
used as an adjective of Tsatila. The Carya text has anuttara- 
svami instead. 
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VI. 

[170^'4.6.] 

Pa-ta-ha-ma-Msa-ri slies bya ba’i glu’i gdans 

Bhu-su kix-’i shabs kyis so l! 

gan gis zas la ’dus nas ci ste ’dug i 

mtha’ skor rgoi ba thogs bsbi rnams nas so !l [2] 

ri dags ran sa gi dgra ru Ians i 

so rtag skad cig rni ’dor Bhu-su-ku ii [4] 

rtsva la mi reg ri dags chu mi ’thuns i 

kye ina ri dags pho mo gnas mi ses li [6] 

ri dags smra non rtsva med ri dags ma i 

nags ’di spans nas ’jigs med gnas su sen 11 [ti] 

’phyons sbin brgyugs pas ri dags rkan mi snap i 
Bhu-su-kus smras blun snin la mi ’jug ii [10] 

Patahamandmri iti nama rdgah BMmihupdddndm ii 
has'i/a dhdram ehlhrtya katham sthitmh i 
vesthitam dakam cahir-digbhyoli I! [2] 
luirinah mdfhsena dtmanah vain sanjiiiah | 
nityam ksammdtram na tyajati Bhimikum II [4] 
trvtam na spfiati harinah jalam na pibati | 
bholi harina harinymfi najdncimi tl [6] 
harinl vadati ^rnn atrna harina | 

etml vanam parityajya bhaya-,junya-sthunath gacoha l! ]8] 
trasan dlidvitatmjd harmasya ksurajh na bhdti ! 

Blm-sti-A'imd bhanyate mudha-hrdaye na pravUati n [10] 

1. gan gis zas la ’dus nas ; the literal meaning does not 
convey any clear sense. The Carya text : kdhairi ghmi meli 
does no more yield any clear meaning, Kahairi in the light 
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of the commentary may be corrected as hahere which corres- 
ponds to Tib. ‘gan. gis ghini seems to be derived from ^/grhna 
and may be explained as grJntva “taking.” But the Tibetan 
translation has no agreement here. Mili is translated in Tib. 
as ’dus nas ; ’dus pa: means to gather, to assemble, etc., 

Skt. mil has retained that sense in modern Bengali. In the Dolta- 
hoia of Saraha (M. Shahidullah — Lea chanta mystiques, Saraha ; 
47) there is mellaha in the imperative which is also translated 
in Tib as ’dus pa. Mellaha is without doubt connected with 
mili, mil, but I do not see why Dr. Shahidullah gives its 
Sanskrit equivalent as rmmcata. 

3. ri dags : occurs generally under the form — ri dvags = 

{haritio). 

7. rtsva med ri dags ma : Ttsva med’ can literally 
mean tfna-mnya or atrna. This does not occur in the Carya 
text which has simply haria to which may be corrected as 
harina to “Ob, harina ! ” 

9, ’phyohs shin brgyugs pas : ’phyohs seems to t e 
derived not from ’phyoh ba— “ to lay aside, to abandon” but 
from ’phyo ba [different forms : ’phyos pa, ’phyoh] - “to be 
agitated.” This seems to render tarasanfe of the Carya 
text. H. P. Bastrl gives it as faramgante which is wrong. 
The original MS. which I have compared has tarasante extras 
— to be agitated, to be afraid, etc. 



THE CARYAPADAS 

VII. 

[27l”o.7.] 

rjia’I tshogs pa shes bya ba’i glu’i dbyaiis 
Nag-po spyod pa pa’i shabs kyi’o |l 
’jigs byed dus mtshan ma yis lara ni bkol | 
de mthon. Ka-hna sems ni rnam mi dga’ ii [ ] 

Iva-hnas gaii du phyen nas gnas ’cha’ byed i 
yid kyi spyod yul gan de btafi sfioms ’dug !i [4] 
khams gsum gsum pa gsum kyans sor ’dug i 
Kii-hnas smras pa skyed da yoiis su good ii [6] 
gaiL dan gan de dab. de yan sod t 
bdag uid Ions nas Ka-hna yid mi hdo || [8] 

Mi ni Ka-hna rgyal po’i pho bran ni i 
Ka-hnas smi’as kyab bdag gi snin mi ’jug ii [10] 

Fataha-wan/arl iti nama ragaJp Krsna-carya-padanam || 
hhaya-janakena kala-lahsanena ca margam abaddham | 
tad drstta Kahnalp citte visem niranandah h [2] 

Kahnena kutra gaiva sf-hanam kartcmjam i 
m.aua-gocara-vimym)i yat tc>t tidasa ii [4] 
dkdtu-traymh trlyi trliii bhlnndjp i 
Kttlmenct bhariyatc bhavam paTi-chinnah 1! [6] 
yah ya agatak sah salt gntah l 

cdmukdra-dgcmimiena KdhnoJp vi-mandh, bJmtah || [8] 
tamiiu. Kdnhahjiminirmh satmiJiitam\drstvd'\\ 

Kanhena. hhnnyate mama hfdaye na praviSati !l [10] 

1. ’jigs byed dus mtshan ma: lit. the marks of time 
•which cause apprehension. The Oarya text has aUd [Var. dlid] 
kdlid -which the commentary explains as alind lokajndnena, 
kalind lokabhdsem ca. This is translated in Tibetan as : ’jigs 
byed ni ye ses kyi snan ba dab dus mtshan ma ni snab ba 
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mched pa : “ ’jig byed — jfianaloka and dus mtsban — 

alokuvrcldhi." Whatever the literal senses of ’jigs byed and 
dus mtshan may be they are taken to stand for ali^ and kali. 

2. sems ni rnam mi dga’ : lit. much displeased in 
mind. This conveys the sense of vimana [Comm, viiistama- 
nasci] of the Carya text. 

3. Ka-hna : this is the transcription of the form Kahna, 
but in the Carya text we have Kahnu everywhere. 

4. shoms : indifference, fatigue. The Carya text has 
uasa>udasa. 

5. khams-gsum : dJiahi-trayam; The Carya text has 
te which the commentary explains as iv ■rgamartya-rasatalam. 

8. bdag hid lohs nas : lit. “ an account of the rise of 
ahamkara.'” The carya text has avanagcmana which the 
commentary explains as - esam \b1iavancm\- iifpada-bhangesu 
samvrtisalyasvahhava-parljm.nena...th.e rise and disappearance, 

the passing of really produces lYia ahamkara. Hence 

the justification of the Tibetan translation. 

10. bdag gi sheh mi : lit. mama hrdaye. This helps 
in corrrectiog mohiahi of the Carya text as mo Mahi. 



THE CARYAPADAS 

VIII. 

[172‘>7-I73'‘i>.] 

lha rnams rol pa slies bya ba’i glu dbyaus la wa’i na 

bza’ can gyi shabs kyis kyan. n 

sniix rje’i gru ni gser gyis rab tu khens i 

dnul la gshag pa’i gnas nid med par gyur !i [2] 

nam mkha’ bitas nas la ba pa yis ’gro \ 

skye bu son nas slar yan ji Itar ’byun ii [4] 

gru yi brtod gyur thon la nag thag thod i 

bla xna dam pa la dres pa yi ’gro ii [(i] 

gru yi mjug la shou pa mtshen shiii ’gro | 

gru sku med par mnan pa gan gis ’gro il [8] 

byan dan Iho dag bcuin nas gru sna shon | 

bde ba chen po’i grogs dafi. lam du ’join ii [10] 

Deva-Jiruja Hi nama ragali Kmnhalamharcqyadanam n 
harimd nauka. svarnena sampuf'ltd \ 
rmpya-sthdpanasya sthanmmva ndsti II [2] 
gagana-ticlde^ena Kmnhala gacchmi i 
mgata’janmana Icatliam pratydgamanam bhavati ii [4,] 
khuntikam utpdtya JmccMkam, miiktm I 
mdgurmn prstm gaccha n [6] 
ndvah, pa&odcl-desam druhya ijilam patati \ 
naiikd-dapdcmi ndsti navikak kena gacchati \\ [%'] 
uttara-daksinaii cdpayUod noiikim druhya \ 
ma}id8Hk}in-saiigampatMprdptam\\\l()'] 

The same of the rdga is translated as : lha rnams ral pa- 
“ the frolic of the gods,” i.e., dem-krtdd. The Carya text has 
devakrl. The name of the author is translated as, la wa’i na 
bza’, i.e., ‘one who has woollen cloth’ 
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1. snifl. rje’i gru ni — harntia nmka. The Carya text 
has learuna navi. 

2. dhul la gshag pa’i gnas nid med par gyur — lit. there 
is no place for putting the silver. The Carya text has t^upa 
thoi mahihe thaM which may he corrected as rupa thoi nahiJca 
thabl. 

3. ’^to=gaccha. The Carya text has hahatu. 

4. slar yah ji Itar ’byuh — lit. “how once again becomes.” 
The Carya text has : bahu ui kaisS which may be corrected as 
bahu^ai kaisi with the help of the commentary— 
vyaghutati ; bahudal has the sense of “ renewing, becoming 
again, etc.” 

4. gru yi btod gyur : the peg of the boat ; the Carya text 
has khmtika. Then is de.'ived from ’don pa — to cause to 
come forth, hence utpatyi {tipadi in the text) ; hag thag= 
rope ; the text has kacoU, a Bengali word for thick rope used 
for attaching the boat. The meaning of thoh is not clear. 
It seems to be derived from ’thog pa, ‘to take away.’ The 
Carya text has melili in the sense of “ spread out, loosen.” 

7. gru yi mjug la : lit. the hinder part of the boat. The 
Carya text has mahgata which the commentary explains as 
margam ; marga has retained that meaning in Bengali. Shon 
pa=:to ascend, arohana ; the text has canMle which may be 
corrected as eadhile. Mtshen shin, ’gro— ‘mtshen’ if corrected 
as ‘mtshed’ would mean “a tomb.” So the expression may 
mean—' falls into the tomb or pit.’ But it has no verbal 
agreement with the Carya text which has caildisa cahaa “ looks 
in the four directions” which the commentary explains 
a,s—catnrdisa>m grahyadi vina samsare patati. 

8. gru skvidL^nauM-dandam which agrees with keduala 
of the text. 


3 



THE CARYAPADAS 

IX. 

[174‘‘3-0] 

Pa-ta-ha’i tshegs pa shes bya ba’i glu dbyans 

Nag po sbyoii pa’l sbabs kyPo ii 

evam yi gi brtan byas ka gfiis fled i 

rnam pa saa tshogs khyab byed ’ohifi. ba ston ii [2] 

Ka-hna tse shin sbrau gi chad gis myos i 

lhan skyes cbu skyes tsbal shugs sems med ’gyur ii [4] 

ji Ita ji itar glaa cben glan mor chags \ 

de Ita de Itar de aid nos ’gram ’bab II [6] 

’gro drug mtha’ dag ran bshin dag bste i 
daos dan dnos med la chags ma dag pa ii [8] 
stobs bcu’i rin chen phyogs bcu rnams su ’phro ! 
rig pa’i glan. dbaii non mohs nid kyis btsal || [10] 

Patalia-rmnjtirl iti nama ragaJi Ersnacm'ya-padamm | 
emthlcaram drclha-siamhhadmyam mardayitm I 
mvidha-vyapaha~bandhanaiii fodayifvd [2] 

Mahneth vilasati dsavamattah \ 

sabaja nalinlvanam prmUya acitta-hhutali ii [4] 

yathd yathd mahd-karl karinymn dsaktab i 

tathd iathd tathatd [madakadam ? ] varsati || [6] 

sadgatayali samastdh smbhdvatah suddhdb I 
bhdva-ahhavau bdldgram na suddhau \\ [8] 

daia-bala-ratnam daSa-dik^u vistrtam t 
vidyd-kaHndram kleietid (?) tattvena damaya \\ [10] 

1. ka gni8 = the two posts; the Carya text has bdkhodd 
which the commentary explains as stowMadltJayam ; ned — from 
mnedi. ■pa,^parimardaH, m1a.ehassparimardana. 

2. khyab byed =‘ covering ’ agrees with vydpaka of the 
Oarya ; text ‘ ston ’ seems to be derived from ’don pa— which 
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m eans “ to take out.” The Carya text has foiiu “ to 
break. ” 

3. sems med ’gyur — lit. “to become without Gitta." 
The Oarya text has nwita which the commentary explains as 
nirvikalpukare. This indicates a state of mind when no 
thoughts arise, 

6. chags—" to be fond of” — hence asakta. The OaryS 
text has risaa (com. Irsyamadam vaJiati). 

6. hos ’gram — the meaning is not clear. It literally 
means — “ side, corner ” and has the sense of “ backside.” 
The Oarya text has madagala, i.e., “ rut.’ ’ 

8. chags ma dag pa — ‘ chags ’ seems to be derived from 
’chag pa meaning “to break ” and hence that which is broken 
or a small part.’ This may convey the sense of balaga 
{balagram) of the Carya text; ma dag pa=;wa mddhaTi “not 
pure” which agrees with chudha of the Oarya text. 

9. ’phro = to spread, vistftam. The CaryS text has 
haria which the commentary explains as Jiaritam. 

10. rig pa’i glah dbafi.=lit. the great elephant of 
knowledge — vidya-karlndra. The Carya text has vidydkari 
but the commentary has avidydkarlndra ; the sense imposes 
the reading avidydkanndra — and it therefore seems that the 
Tibetan translator had already a faulty text before him ; non 
mohs nid kyis — should be corrected as — non mohs med kyis— 
which agrees with akiles^ {akleSend) of the Oarya text. 



THE CARYAPADAS 

X. 

[l75'^l-4] 

De-sa-kha shes bya ba’i glu dbyafi.s Nag po spyod pa’ 
shabs kyfo li 

gron khyer pbyi rol gyun mo khyod kyi khyim | 

reg gin reg gin ’gro de bram ze’i bu ti [2] 

kyi’o kye gyun mo khyod dah miiam ’grogs by a t 

Ka-hna thod pa’i rnal ’byor skyug bro spans a [4] 

gcig nid pan ’dab drug cu rtsa bshel \ 

der gnas gyun mo gan byed ba-pu-li ii [6] 

bdag gis gyun. mo khyod la ’den dnos dris l 

’oh dan ’gro ha gah gi gru la byed i! [8] 

rgyud tshoh gyun mo gshan yah me tog stegs i 

khyod kyi ched du ’dam bu’i snan gshag go ii [10] 

kye khyod gyuh mo bdag ni ka-pa-li i 

khyod kyi ched du bdag gi rus ’phreh beans n [12] 

rjih bu beom nas gyuh mo bde rtsa zos i 

gyuh mo blahs nas bdag gis pha rol gsoh !i [14] 

DeSaleha iU nmna ragaf}, Krst}aGaryapadanani n 

nagara-hahirena tava kutlrah \ 

sprstva spfspa gaochmi hrahmana-batuham li [2] 

hho dombi ! tvaga saha sangam kartavyam i 

KahnaJi kapala-yogi nirghrvygali nagmJp n [4] 

ekam eva padma^ \tasya^ cattihmsti dalani l 

tatra dombi mtyati bapudl II [6] 

dombi aham tvam sadbhamm prochami i 

agaoGhasi gaeohasi kasya mukdyam w [8'\ 

tantrhh vikrluplM dombi aparam api piism-bhanjanam 

tava nimittam nala-pldd parityaktam || [10] 

bJio tvam dombi aham kapall 1 

tava nimittam maya asthi-nmlyaih grhltam I| [12] 

mrovaraih nirjitya domfn nvrvMam khadati { 

domblm grhltva mayapararn nihatam n [14] 
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1. gron khyer phyi rol = outside the city. The Oarya text 
has nagara barihirS which may be thus corrected as nagat'a- 
bahire. Gyau mo= an outcast woman — ca‘)}4aUni, clombl. 

2. bram ze’i hu=the son of a Brahmin. The Oarya text 
has bahma-nadia, which the commentary explains as Brahma- 
huhkarabljajafam capalayogatvat cittabatukam. For nadia, 
cf. modern Bengali ned^ which means shaven-headed ; nadia in 
this case implies a newly initiated Brahmin boy, i.e,, a young 
Brahmacarin. 

4. thod Tgdb = kapala, skull and hence one who holds 
the skull. The Oarya text has kapali. Skyug bro=that 
which causes nausea ; this renders the idea of nighina of the 
text. Spans = to abandon, leave ; the Oarya text has laga 
(sic, langa)<inagna “ one who has abandoned clothes,” 

6. pah— in the xylograph seems to be a mistake for 
pad-rna=padma. 

7. ’den dho dris= ’den is not found in the Dictionary ; 
it is probably a mistake for ’ded meaning “to succeed, to 
follow.” dhos = real, reality. The whole expression then 
maybe taken to mean “ask really.” The Oarya text has 
sadabMve (com. mdbhavena smrupasayena). 

9. rgyud=^a?®^m ; the Oarya text has tmti. me tog 
stegs = lit. the upholder of flower, i.e., puspabhanjanam. The 
Oarya text has cangatd (com. cangitam) which seems to be a 
mistake cmgedd ; of. mod. Bengali oahgaii — a kind of flat 
basket. 

10. ’dam bu’i snan— probably to be corrected as ’dam bu’i 
sun — the beating of nala or reed. The Oarya text has nada 
etta which for the sake of rhyme with cmgedM and with 
the help of the commentary {natavaf sa'msarapetaTiam) mary he 
corrected as nada peda. The Tibetan has evidently taken 
nada, not as nata, but as nala and peda in the sense, not of 

hut of Bengali peta<Skt. pld “to beat, to strike.” 
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XL 

[176'‘7-176'’2] 

Pa-ta-ha ma-5ja-ri shes bya ba’i glu dbyans 
Nag po spyod pa’i shabs kyi ’o n 
Da-di nus Man brtan gzun kha-tte la | 
gsom med da-ma-ru sgrogs dpa’ po’i gdaPs ii [2] 

Ka-hna thod can rnal ’byor shugs nas spyod i 
lus kyi gron khyer shes byar rigs gcig spyod ii [4] 
a-li ka-li drii bu rkan gdub can i 
zla ba ni ma rna rgyan brgyan du hy as n [6] 

Mod chags she sdan gti mug thal has byugs I 
mehog gi thar mchog mu tig do sal beans ii [8] 
rgyug mo a ni skud po khyim du sod | 
ma ni gsod pas Ka-hna ka-pa-li ii [10] 

PatMhamcmjarl iti mma ragah Kr^notcaryapadanam ii 
nadi-sa&ti drclham dJirtva khatte I 
anahata-damaruh mnadati vlranadena n [2] 

Kahnalp kapall yogi pravisati doare \ 
deftafh ndgarl iti krtm viharati eka-dcare ii [4] 
dli-hdli ghay,td*nupurau \ 
cmidra-surymi kwivdoda-dhharanaih krtm ll [6] 
raga-dvesa-moha-ihasma vilipya \ 
purama-moksa'muMaMram dhrtvd 11 [8] 11 
iva&ru-nandndr'iydlikdli grhe nyttraya \ 
mdtaram mdrayitm Kahmlj, kapdli [bhutaJi] ii [10] 

3. spyod — spyod pa — -literally means “practice’ ’• — caryd. 
Here the mystic practice is spoken of. 

4. lus kyi groP khyer shes byar— lit. by making a city 
of the body. The Garya text has simply a ncmrl. gcig 
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spyod = lit. elta-caryii eha-aoara; the Carya text has eltare 
(com. ekakarataya but Tib. — gcig pa de yis spyod) which may 
be corrected as ekacarS. 

6. rkafl. gdub can — 'an ornament for the toes of the feet ; 
foot-rings ; hence nupura. The Carya text has neuraKnupura. 
The Tibetan translation drops the word caray,e which occurs 
after neura in the text. 

7. thal hB^—bhasma, ashes ; ‘byugs’ from the root 
’byug pa = to Binoxnt, vUipta. The Carya text has Ima {bIo 
laia] chara. 

8. bcaM<bcah. pa=to hold ; the Carya text has lame 
“ to take.” 

9. rgyug mo, a-ni, skyud po are taken to mean 

respectively : mother-in-law (^msru), husband’s sister 

(namnda) and wife’s sister {iyalika ) ; ‘ sod ’ seems to be derived 
from — gsod pa “ to kill.” The Carya text has maria (j.e., 
marayitva). 

10. ma ni gsod pas ; lit. by killing the mother — mataram 
marayitoa [the Carya text — mda marid]. hhaia [sic bha'ila'^ 
is not translated in Tibetan. The Tibetan transcribes leavdll 
of the Carya text as ka-pa-li. Probably the original reading 
was kapdll. 
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[177"6-177'‘7] 

rna bo che shes by a ba’i glu dbyans Nag po shabs kyf o ii 

siiin rje’i rgyal mtsban rgyan po rtse bar byed | 

bla ina*i gsun gi srid pa’i stobs las rgyal n [2] 

pbyogs su-du-a bskul na rgyal bo la l 

phan thabs Ka-hna rgyal ba’i bo bran ilo n [4] 

dan por mi raA bton na gsod bar ’gyur I 

glan chen bfcon nas skye bo Ida dan rises ii [6] 

bio yis rgyan po yons su mya nan ’das l 

nes bar byas bas srid pa’i dbyan las rgyal h [8] 

Ka-bna smras pa bdag ni bde mchog bzafi. I 
ren nigs drug cu rtsa bsbii rtsis nas len n [10] 

Bhairavi iti ndma rdgah Krsnapdddndm I 
Tcartmd-pihdil [?] naw-halam hrtditavyam \ 
sadguruhodhena bhava-balam nirjitani n [2] 
mctdesi (?) duam nihJerntya thakiiram | 
upahariTcu-uddeiena Kdhna jinapura-sannihitah II [4] 
prathamani *vaUkdm> tolayitm prahataviyam 1 
gajavaram tolayitm panoa-janam kridaya \\ [6] 

, matyd tkakhiram parinirvrfam | 

mscaymh krtvd bhava-balam Jitam \\ [B] 

Kdhnem bhayyate mayi uttama/nh...... I 

catuh^mti gmiayitvd grkiiaMi w^ia] 

tM, bo ya§obhen, the drum announcing 

fame. As there is no or rdgim of that name in the 
musical treatises it is natural to suppose that the expression 
has been used to translate of the Carya text. 

Bbairavl is raginl. 
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1. rgyal mtshaii = lit. armorial flag or banner. The 
Oarya text has pihadi of which the meaning is not clear. 
It was probably the piece of cloth with diagrams used for 
chess-playing. Rgyau po=siit. a stake or pledge at play 

it stands for naa bala of the Oarya text — the chess. 

2. bla ma’i gsufi.=the precept or instruction of the 
Guru. The Oarya text has mdguru boM [sadgurubodhena]. 

8. phyogs su = to go aside, to turn, abhimuhha; it is 
used to translate madeki of the Oarya text. I do not venture 
to correct the word as its sense is not clear to me. The Skt. 
commentary renders it as — militam. Du. a’ is the transcrip- 
tion of dua of the Oarya text which the commentator explains 
as abhasadvayam [Tib, snah. ba gnis po], Bskul — is 
evidently used to translate both in the text and the commen- 
tary — phltcm. The Sanskrit comm, explains the word as 
mhJern/Utami bskul skul pa means “to exhort, to excite, 
admonish, etc.” 

4. phan thabs = lit. 'upakUriJea-nddeka. The Oarya text 
has taari uesa which should be corrected as uari uesS as we 
have in the Skt. comm. — upaharikopadeiena. 

5. mi ran.=a man walking on foot without any load to 
carry. This probably renders badiB, — “ the chess-man.” 

5-6. bton na, bton nas — the meaning is uncertain. 
If it be derived from “ gtod pa” then it should mean “ to deliver 
up, commit to another, to turn, direct, etc.” The Oarya text 
has in line 6, iodia and in line 6, toUa ; foi*a>Skt. trut means 
“to break, cut,” and if tolia be the right form it may be 
derived from the root tula meaning “ to raise, to hold up.” I 
think this latter form is translated in Tibetan in both the 
cases. Bengali preserves an idiom tule mara “ to kill or strike 
with a dash.” 

6. rtses— from the root ‘rtse ba’; of. line 1. The Oarya 
text has gh,oUu,\\yxiA the Tibetan translator had evidently 
before him 
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7. Wo yis« by tbe mind, matya. The CaryS text has 
matiP. There was no doubt a double meaning attached to the 
word, the second being connected with mantriya “ by the 
minister ” which has not been brought out by the Tibetan 
translation. 

rgyan pa=a mistake for rgyal po. 

8, fies bar = sure, certain — niicayam; ava6a of the Carya 
text should be taken in the sense of maiyam. 



tTHE CARYARADAS 

XIII. 

The translation of the 13th Oarya is missing. The 
Tibetan translation stops in the middle of the commentary 
on Oarya XII with yogindrasya tathata — [p. 23, line 17 of the 
edition of Sastrl ; Tib. p. IVS** end : rnal ’by or gyid bar phyug 
gi de gshin] and recommences in the middle of the commen- 
tary on Oarya XIII tathendriyatii | pamaiva pancaiva kfta- 
prabhedafi n [p. 26, line 6 of the edition of Sastri ; Tib. 179^1 
— de bshin dbah po rnams i Ida nid Ida nid rafl. rgyah. bye ba 
byas ba las r] . The lacuna seems to be amounting to one 
full page of the xylograph and may have been due to the 
printers of the Narthang edition. It may be found in other 
editions, which are not however available in Oalcutta. 

The 13th Oarya is attributed to the authorship of 
Kr§5iacaryapada. 
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XIV. 

[179'’‘5-179’’7] 

Dba. ni. si shes bya ba’i glu dbyab-s 

Potii-bbi-paf shab s kyf o ii 

Gam. ga dafi, ni Ya. mu. na dbus rtsad pa ’bab l 

der shugs gdol pa’i bu mo rol pas sgrol bar byed ii[2] 

bsbyod cig Dam. bhi kye bskyod cig Pom-bhi’i 

lam ni dran po la 1 

bia ma dam pa’i shabs kyi drin gyis slar yab 

rgyal ba’i po bran ’gro n [4] 
kye ba ’dsin pa Ida yis grur ’jug skul byed gdan bu 

rgyab tu bcibs i 

nam mkha’i rko ba chu yis bron bas mtshams nas 

chu ni ’byun ma ’gyur n [6] 
zla ba ni ma gnis kyi ’khor lo skyed dan snad pa 

pu. lin. da I = 

gyon dab, gyas pa gnis kyi lam mi bsam shin rgyun 

mi ’chad par ’bal H [8] 

pom. bhi’i gron bu mi len rab gi ’dod pas rol 

sgrol bar byed | 

gab shig de la shugs nas ’grod mi ses phan tshun 

bogs su ’byeb 11 [10] 

DJianisl iti mgah Domhhlpadanam \ 
G-anga-yamwia-madhye margam mhati i 
tatra prmUya matanga-hanya lllaya muMam karoti || [ 2 ] 
hahaya, hlio domhhi, bakaya, dombhi-margani saralam 1 
sad-giirv,~pada-prmadem pmiah jim-puram gacoha li [4J 
hliO lienipataka-panoaka'm nauJcaya}} manga-deie 

bdhandrfham,kaccMMprstkebaddha\ 
gagana-dukholena Jalavh dneaiu sandhi [sthalena'] 

jalavh na pravUati [cei] \\ [6] 
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candra-suryaa dvi^eakrau srsti-sathliara-pulinda i . 
uttara-daksiyau dvi-margau na dfsyete smcchandevia 
taliaya ii [8] 

; dombhinyaJ} kapardaka-gralia/niam na, swGcha'ya param 

kriyate I 

ya arohaii},etia gantum na yanMi itastatah knlam 
karoti || [10] 

The name of the is transcribed in Tibetan as Dha. 
ni-Bl Dhanisl, but in the Oarya text it is given os, Dhanasi. 

The name of Dombipada is always transcribed as Pombhl 
with an aspirate. 

1. rtsad pa — literally means “ track, place of being ; ” 

here it is used to translate of the Cary a text. 

The translation however is not literal ; it renders the esoteric 
BQmQ oi the woxdL amdhutl-marga. 

2. shugs— lit. that which enters. The Carya text has 

hudiU<bud io to go into the water. The word is 

found in Bengali and has probably " originated by metathesis 
teom doha<i root which has the same sense. Gdol pa’i 
bu mo— the daughter of a low-caste man ; the Oarya text has 
matangt. rol pas sgrol bar byed — lit. playfully releases, lilaya 
muktam karoti which renders the sense of the Qaxy^—llle para 
karen. The Carya text has another word j?o?a before Itle which 
is not translated in Tibetan. But the commentary has yoglndra. 
It should therefore be corrected as yoia< 

3. drah po— straight ; the Carya text has nchara. 

4. shahs kyi drin gyh'=^padaprasad€na. pM'pae ol 
the Oarya therefore should be corrected o.'s pm-pasae. 

’gro — is in the imperative but the Carya text 

h&sjaiba^gacohami). 

6. ’dsin pa: the expression literally means “to hold, 
to seize ” and hence “ that, which holds, a support, etc.” 
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The Oarya text has ke4udla meaning probably the helm. In 
Carya 'VIII. 8, ke4udla has been translated as gru sku. 

6, 6, 7. In these three lines there is a number of words 
for different parts of the boat : ’dsin pa = ke4udla of the text ; 
grur ’jxx.g=mdnga of the text (meaning the hinder part of 
the boat) ; gdafli bu = kdccM of the text (the Tib. literally 
meaning — the step of a ladder) ; rko ba = dukhola of the text 
(the Tib, literally meaning that which is hollow) ; and 
pu-lin-da*=pMHn(ia of the text. These words are no longer 
familiar and they require explanation. 

Ke4udla seems to be connected with Skt, kenipdta, keni- 
pdtaka, which is a synonym for aritra, helm. Cf. Hemacandra, 
Abhidhdnacintdmani, III. 543 — kenipdtah kotipdtramaritre. In 
the Garya text the number of ke4udla is given as five, which 
may lead to the supposition that ‘oars’ are meant by it. 
But for ‘ oars ’ there are in Sanskrit ksepanl, naukddav,4a, etc. 

Manga is found as mango in Hemacandra, ibid, III. 642, 
in the sense of the upper part of the boat; mafigo manginUiraJi 
{manginl, according to him, meaning a boat). 

Dukhola is probably used in the sense oi sekapdtra ot 
secant, i.e„ the instrument by which water is thrown out. 

Pulindd is found in Hemacandra (ibid, III, 642) as polinda, 
meaning antaradav>4a, i.e., the post planted in the middle of 
the boat, i.e., the mast. That is at least the meaning attri- 
buted to the word by Hemacandra. But other lexicographers 
do not seem to agree about it. In the Tnkdv4aAe§a it is 
explained as padaraka, while the 3abdakalpadmma avoids a 
definition by simply explaining it as naukavayambheda (a 
particular part of the boat). 

8. bsam: lit. see, dfiyate. The Carya text has revai 
which should therefore be corrected as cevai (< skt. y^a). 

9. gron bu mi len : lit. does not take a cowrie — kapardakaih 
fia gfh^dti. The Carya text has kavoM na lei bo4i ha lei. The 
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second part has not been translated into Tib. probably because 
it has the same sense. 

10. phan tshun nogs su ’byen : lit. — ‘here and there'near 
the bank do [go] ’ which probably means that [the fools] who 
do not know how to cross the river by availing of the boat 
travel on the bank here and there. The Oarya text has Mle 
kula hu4ai which should be corrected as kul? kul^ huM. Of. 
the commentary : kule Sanre hhramanti — halo, iti. This is 
the sense in which the Tibetan translator understands it. 
But if the reading hu4<i^ is retained the expression would 
mean— [they] sink their kula [spiritual attainments] near 
the bank; hudat means ‘to sink’ and kula is also used in 
the sense of “ spiritual attainments. 



THE CARYAPADAS 

XV. 

[180‘‘4-7] 

dga’ bar byed pa shes bya ba’i sjlu dbyans Sa. nti. pa’i 
shabs kyi’o n 

ran. rig raA bshin rnam dbyod pa 
mtsban nid med la mtshan du med | 
gan gan lam ni dran por sofi 
de yi lam ni gshan du son tl [2] 
lus kyi fi .0 bo mi ses pa 
rmons pa’i lam drab, ’khor ba pa | 
sgra rtse ti. la ’bru cig ma yo 
rgyal po yi ni gser la log ii [4] 
sgyur ma la rmons rgya mtsho yis 
mtha’s dan gtin nid mi rtogs pa’i i 
mnon du gru rgyal rjas mi mthoA 
’khrul pa mgon la ois mi ’dri il [6] 
stoA pa’i lam du mtshan ma mthofl, 

’khrul pa’i bag chags kyis mi ’gro | 

’di yis dAos grub chen po brgyad 
drafl. bo’i lam du has ’grub ii [8] 

Ito byan gnis kyi lam ’ph rah spans 
Sa. ntis ned sduA gsal bar smras I 
khral sa io kham dgag me pa’i 
mig gis ^es ba’i lam la *gro I! [10] 

Rima-hr %U nama T&ga^ ^UntipManam \\ 

sm-samvedana-svarUpa-vicaf'e 

alak 9 art,elaksai}mhndsU\ 

yalpyalpxju-margegatalp 

mh sah marge myatra gata% ii [2 j 





13 


'kaya-8vabhava'ni na janati 
mu^hasya rju-rmrgmh smhsdram \ 


rdja-mdrge kanaka-dhard 1! [4i] 
mdyd-moha-samiidmsya 
ant am gabhlratvam na Jdndsi i 
agre vrhat-natikd blield [®a] na drsyaie 
ndtham bhrdntyd naprcchasi !! [6] 
sunya-mdrgcisya lalesanmh na drsyaie 
bhrdnti-vdsanayd na gacolia \ 
esd mahdsiddhih asta 
rju-mdrga-gamanena siddliyati ii [8] 
vdma-daksinau dmu hasta-mdrgau parityajya 
SdntincL atyanta-sphutafayd ucyate 
danda-sullta-bddhd na hhavanfi 
oaksusd jdnite patM gaeohaui H [10] 

The name of the rdga is given as dga’ bar byed pa — which 
literally means ramaria-JcaT'anam. It therefore seems that 
the Tib. translator took the name as rmna-kr. The Oarya 
text has Bdma-hn. 

8. Ins kyi ho bo mi ses pa — lit. does not know the essence 
of the body — kdydsvablidvam najdndti ; this has no agreement 
with th e Oarya text, which has instead : kule Imla md ho'ire. 
Rule is explained in the commentary as pratyekasarire. 

4. The first part — sgra rtse ti. la ’bru cig ma yo — ^is not 
clear, ‘sgra rtse’ which may mean ‘sharp voice’ has no 
bearing here. ti. la ’bru cig ma yo=the grain of is not 
one. The Oarya text has bdla bhiya eku bdku na bimlaha. 

5. gtih. n.id=depth. The Oarya text has thdhd for 
which <?/. modern Bengali “depth.” 

6. ‘ mhon’ seems to be a mistake for ‘mdun’ as the 
Oarya text has age <iagre “ in the front.” ‘rjas’ also seems to 
be erroneous as the Oarya text has bheld ‘a raft’ but 
‘rjas ’ means ‘afterwards.’ ‘rjas’ may be a mistake for 
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‘rdsas’ which means "‘a big and hollow earthen pot.” In the 
rivers of the hill-tracts these pots are often used for the 
purpose of crossing the rivers. Mgon la = the chief or lord ; 
the Carya text has mM. which seems to be derived from 
natlia. 

7. stoh pa’i lam = the road of vacuity — smya-marga but 
the text has mnapantara, i.e., sunyapmntara. ’khrul pa’i 
bags chags kyis mi ’gro = donot go by entertaining error- 
bliranti-vasanaya na gaocha,. The text has : bhanti na vasasi 
jdnte. jcinte seems to be used in the sense of “ while going ” 
from the root yd. 

9. ned sdun gsal bar smras : speaks very clearly. 

atydfita-Bpk^ ucyate. The Carya text has bolatheu 

smTilteliu. 

10. khral sa so kham dgag m'Sr~pa’i=The Carya text: 
ghdta na gtimd Wia^atacll no [sic «a] hoi. 

mig gis iSes ba’i — lit. [the road] known through the eyes. 
The Carya text has : dhhi bnjia — [take the road] by closing 
phe eyes — meaning thereby that the road is very straight. 



THE CARYAmOAS 

XVI. 

[ 181 ’> 2 - 5 ] 

rfia bo cbe shes bya b’ai glu dbyans 

sa ’dsin shabs kyi’o n 

rnam gsum sbyor shin gshom med 

sgra ni rab ’Jigs glan ebon sgrogs ! 

de fehos bdud mams sgrag byed kyi 

ma yul gyi dkyil ’khor thams cad ’Joms i| [2] 

sems ilid myos ber gyar ba’i glan cheo. dbau po rgyug \ 

rgyug mi ’chan par namkha’i phyogs su ni zda ’khor || [4] 

dge sdeg gnis kyi Icags sgrog 

then nas ka ba’i gnas sn ned bar byed I 

namkha’ gshom med sgra du gyur nas 

sems ni mya nan ’das bar shugs n [6] 

bouh. chen btuh myos khams gsum 

ma lus gtah shoms so | 

yul Ida ’dren byed gah la gah du 

hah mi mthun phyags mi mthoh ii [8] 

mi zad hi mas rab tu gduhs pas 

namkha’i ’khor sar ’gro shih sleb i 

ma. hen. dra yis smras pa ’di la 

byen te ci yah has ma mthoh || [10] 

Shairavl iti nama ro,gah Mchhidharapadanam I 

irisu patem anahatam iabdarh bibhlsanam gajendrah haroti | 

tat srut'oa marah sabdani kurvantah visayamandalaM 

sarvam bhagnam \\ [ 2 ] 

citfa ew mattah gajendraJi dJiavati \ 

nirantaram anmaratam gaganoddese s^rya-oandrau 

gliolayati i [ 4 ] 

papap4'g,yct-dvayam srnkhalam akrsya stambha-sthmam 

vimapdya \ 

gagane anahatam sabdarh sanjdtataya cittah nirvanam 

pravistah l [6] 
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mahat^asa-panenM maUak tribhutianani nikhilam upeksitam \ 
pmoa-msaya-nayalea Imtra hdpi mpaJcsali na dnyate i! [8] 
kJmra-surycmja viltiranena gagana-mandala-sthmam 

gatva pravista \ 

Mahendra bhananti mmin kimapi na drstam W [10] 

1, sbyor shifi — * shiii ’ seems to be a mistake foi* 'sin® — 
wood ; sbyor sin — would therefore mean * woods fastened 
together.’ The Carya test has pdt^ which has also the mean- 
ing of “flat wood” ; gshom mQdr=andhata (text anaha). rab 
jigs = very terrific, bliaycmkara ; the Garya text has kasana 
{Kkfsna ? ) which is explained in the Sanskrit commentary as 
bhaymakam. 

2. sgrag byed kyi- — lit. that which shouts ; the text has 
bhayankara •, yul gyi dkyii ’khor thams cad '\oms = mmya- 
madhje mai}dala sarvani mnastam ; the text has saa mandala 
saela bhdjm which should be corrected as visaa mandala saala 
bhdjal. 

4, ni zla ’khor — lit. *' turns round the sun and the 
moon.” The Carya text has tus^ gholat (of which im? is not 
clear) — explained in the commentary as candra-surya-dim- 
rdtri-vikalpam gholayitvd. 

6. namkha’...nas — lit. ‘as the andhata sound was 
produced in the sky’ but the Carya text has gaana tdlmli 
Idgi re which seems to mean ‘on reaching the top of the sky.’ 

7. namkha’i ’khor sar— lit. gagana-mandala-sthdna ; the 

tQxi h.a,s gaaydngatpa {■=gaganmigana). 

8. It is to be noted that the name of the author is 
faithfully translated at the beginning as Mahldlmra but here 
it is transcribed as Maltendra which seems to be due to a 
wrong form occurring in the text that the translator had 
before him. In the present Carya text there is again a wrong 
form : Mahittd which seems to be a mistake for Mahia. 



THE CARYAPADAS 

XVII. 

[182^8-5] 

Pa-ta-ha-ma-nja-rfi glu dbyans Pi wan shabs kyi’o li 

ni naa’i ku ba zla brgyud la sbyar ! 

gshom med dpyig drab a-va-dhu-ti byas !! [2] 

kye grogs He-ru-ka yi Pi wan. sgrogs i 

rgyud kyi sgra nid sfiin. rjes sgrogs pa can n [4] 

a-li ka-li gnis kyi gna’ non ses ! 

bza’ mchog no mnam mtshams rnams pa rfcsi byas nas II [6] 

gab. la sin. dan sin bu mnan gyur na | 

de tshe rgyud sgra de yis kun tu khyab li [8] 

sgyal po gab. byed lha mo glu byed i 

sans rgyas gar ni khyab par nid du dka’ li [10] 

Patahamanjart rdgah Vlndpaddnam I 
surya-aldhu candra-tantrydih lagna I 
andhata-dandam avadhuti Jcrtam II [2] 
hho sahhi ! heruJea-vlyd vddati | 
tantri-dhvmi sakaruna^h vilasati n [4] 
dli-kdli dvayam sdriJcd jdnlM \ 

gajavarah(?) sama-lrasa\-sandMsamuhdni gmj,itvd || [6] 
yadd karahah karaJiakalam eapayati [ 
tadd tantri-dhmm sarvatravh vydpnoti ii [8] 
rdjd nrtyati detl gitani karoU \ 

Buddha-ndtakam visamam I! [10] 

Pi wab is the translation of Vina. 

2. dpyig drab : ‘drab’ means ‘straight’ (riu) hut ‘dpyig’ 
is not found in the dictionary. There is ‘dpyi’ whioh means 
‘belly ’—ktiksi. It seems to be a mistake for dbyig (dbyig paj 
dbyi gu)^ which means ‘ a small stick ’ — day,da ; the same sense 
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is required by the text (dan^^) ; drah — seems to convey the 
sense of ‘making straight.’ The text has bald Idafa which is 
without doubt a mistake for eld Mata (com. ekikrtym), 

4. sgrogs pa — lit. gkosati ; the Carya text has mlasai 
{mlasati). 

5. gha’ non : non (>gnon pa)’ means ‘to press.’ giia’ 
ba = neck •, the expression probably means ‘that which presses 
the neck’ (?). The Oarya text has Sari. Sari seems to be 
the same as sdrilca, a small piece of wood used for striking 
the strings of the Vina. It is also called kom — of. Hema- 
eandra, AbMdhdn. II. 201 : atJia sdrikd sydt kom 
vinddivddanam. 

6. mtshams rnams pa rtsi byas nas — lit. counting the 
junctions. The Carya text has scmdM gunid which the comm, 
explains sandhir-dosaccMdra gunitmt... ; SandM in this case 
has really the sense of ‘the points of approach.’ 

7. Sihdan. sih bu mnan gyur na : lit. ‘when the wood 
and the small wood are pressed.’ The Carya text has learahd 
harahaka lepi oiu which should be corrected as harahd 
Jearahakale cctpiu. 

9. rgyal po gah. byed ; ‘gah’ is a mistake for ‘ gar ’ — ‘ to 
dance.’ The expression literally means — ‘the king dances.’ 
The Carya text has ndcanti bdjila which the comm, explains 
as vajradliarapddena nrtyam Imrvanti. But the Tibetan 
translator had probably a text in which bdjila (<mjrUa) 
occurred as through the copyist’s mistake. This confu- 

sion between ©« and r<* pay be easily explained by supposing 
that the ms. had been written in the Bengali script. 



iTHE CARYAPADAS 

XVIIL 

[]83‘'3-5] 

glq. dbyafis cben po shes bya ba nag po spyod 
pa’i sbabs kyi’o i! 

sa gsum po la bdag ni ’bad med ’dsug i 

bdag ni nal nas bde ba chen pos rol !i [2] 

ji Itar dom-bhi-ni khyod skra van kye i 

mtha’ rigs skye ba’i nan. na ka-pa-li II [4] 

kya mkhyod ni rnam dafi. nams byed de | 

bya ba byed pa ri bon. ’dsin pa ’joms |! [6] 

gais. dan. gan yan. kbysd na nan par brjod \ 

rigs Idan skye bo khyod kyi mgui nas ’khyud ii [8] 

’dod pa gtuni mo’i glu ni Ka-nhas blans 1 . . 

gah. la pa mo bas lhag pa’i dmans rigs med II [10] 

ragahgava4altiKrsv}ac(irya-padanam\ 
hhmana-trayam may a avalielaya vahitani i 
aJiam suptah mahamkhena kridaya II [2] 
kidrsl hJio domhhim tava varvarl \ 
anta-kullna^ana-madJiye kapdli || [3] 
bho tvayd sarvam vinaMtavyant I 
kdryakaraiMrtham MiadJiaram nihatam \\ [6] 
ke’pi ke’pi tvam kutlld vadati | 
ktillna-j<^nd'htmakaiithMlesanamkaroti\\\_^'] 
kdma-GanddlydJ} gltam Kdnhena gltam \ 
yad-3tH-adMkd'GrsallndsU[\[10'j 

1. ’bad med—lit. without care, carelessly ; the Gary a 
text has heU; ’dsug— from ’dsugs pa— lit. to push down ; the 
Oarya text has bdhm which the Skt. commentary explains as 
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vadMta. But the Tib. translation seems to be correct in 
taking the word in the sense of vaJhita. 

2. rol — play, krlcla. The Oarya text has lldS which may 
he thus corrected as UW (< Skt. Itlaya). 

3. skra yah — curly hair. The Tib. Dictionary gives 
as Sanskrit equivalent varvari which may be compared 
to modern Bengali bah{a)ri ‘long-flowing hairs.’ The text has 
bhabhaH-ali probably meaning “ one who has curly hairs.’’ 
The word varmrlkdly is found in some of the Sanskrit lexicons 
in the sense of Icutila-kuntalah (TTyaclikosa). 

4. mtha’ rigs skye ba’i — the meaning is not quite clear ; 
mtha’ — lit. end, anta. The whole expression thus may be 
restored as anta-lcullnajananam. The Oarya text has ante 
kuUnaJaya where ante is explained in the Skt. commentary 
as bahye. 

6. bya ba byed pa — may be taken to mean “ foj* doing 
the work ” — karyakarayarthaiih. The text has hay ana Mrana. 
ri boh ’dsin pa — lit. “hare hold,” i.e., sasa[ka1-dJiara. The 
text has sasahara^ i.e., sasadhara “ moon.” 

7. han par — lit. hutila-, birm has the text (from virupa) 
which may be also taken in the same sense. 

8. Dor rigs Man skye bo (htdlnajanajp) the text has 
bidujana ividvat~jana). The Skt. commentary explains hklu- 
jana as pradesikd-yogindrah ; mgul nas ’khyud — lit. embrace 
by the neck ; the text has katitha m fnelal (sic melat) which 
means — “ do not leave [?»« parUya']anl%\ the neck.” 

9. Dor ’dod pa gtum mo’i glu ^ — kmiacawlalydh gltmk 
the text has simply kSMaoaitcldU . 

10. The sense of this line is not clear. The Til), literally 
means : than which woman (i.e., dotnbl) a greater harlot does 
not (exist). The Oarya text is however more explicit: dombi 
taagali (corr. ta agali) ndM ceMndll. Cehinali in Bengali 
has the same meaning as vrsall ‘dmahs rigs.’ 



THE CARY AP AD AS 
xix. 

[184H-6] 

Bliai-ra-ba’i shes bya ba’i glu dbyaiis 
Xag-po spyod pa’i shabs kyi’o ii 
Slid dan my a nan las ’das pa-ta-ha dan rna bo che i 
yid la rlun dag gnis po khar rna sgrogs par byed ii[2] 
rgyal gyur rgyal gyur rakba’la mehen sgra i 
Ka-hnas dom-bhi-ni ni bag mar blajis ii[4] 
gyun mo’i bag ma len pa’i kha zas skyar i 
shal mthob. son mo bla med chon hid do ii[6] 
fiin mtshan sin tu dga’ ba’i grogs dah ’grogs i 
rnal ’byor ma’i dra bar nam lahs gyur ii[8] 
kye yi dom-bhi grogs dah gah dga’ | 
skad eig mi ’dor lhan cig skyes pas myor ii[10] 

Bhairavl iti rdgah Krsnacargdpdddndm 1 

bhava-nirvdWM pataha-dindimam \ 

manapabanau dcau dhakhd-dhvanim hwntah, ii [2] 

jay a jay a [itil dkdse mahdn sabdah I 

Kahnena. dombhi-mdhu grhltd ii[4] 

dombl-vadJium grhltvd ianmam hhaditam i 

yautuleena anuttaram dJtarmam \\\^'] 

aharniiam atUayena anandena mrata-prasaiigam karoti \ 

yogini-jdle rajanl mhitd 

bho ! dombl-sangam yd pi kurvanti \ 

ksafiamapi no, tyajanti sahaje mvmattdJi ii[10] 

1. rha bo che— a large drum announcing fame, j/asoMeri, 
dindwia. ‘ rna ’ means ‘ a tambour, a drum etc.’ The text has 
mad:«Zd, which though a kind of drum is not specially 
used for announcing fame. ^ ^ 
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2. Ishar ma sgrogs par byed : ‘khar rna^ probably means 
a drum-like Instrument made of bell-metal, as ‘kbar* means 
bell metal (Mnisct). The text however has karcmda kasald 
which is not clear. The two words may either mean two 
different instruments or mav be a mistake for hared kaMlu, 

beating the instrument made of hell metal (?).” 

3. mkha’ la mchen sgra — The text has : dwndtibhi sada 
uchaMd which is explained in the skt. commentary as dtmdu- 
bhi-sabdadiham dkdse prahhutam. 

5. skyar — seems to be a mistake for ‘skyed’ as the text 
hskS jama (janma), ‘birth.’ 

6. chon, nid do — chon is evidently a mistake for ‘chos.’ 
The text has dhama which is taken to be derived from dharma 
and translated as ‘ chos’ cf. Caryd XXII. 12. But the word 
in this particular case may be better taken in the sense of 
dhaman ‘abode’ but this sense is missed by the translator. 

I have not been able to ascertain the meaning of — shal 
mthoh. son mo — an expression used for translating yautuka 
‘dowry’ of the text. 

rnal ’byor ma’i — should be corrected as rnal ’byor rao’i — 
yogini. 

10. ’dor — from ’dor ba means to cast forth, to abandon, — 
ehadaa. 



THE CARYAP ADAS 

XX. 

[185’’l-3] 

Pa-ta-ha-mafija-ri-shes-bya ba’i gki dbyans Ku-kku-ri-k 
shabs kyi’o — 

bdag ni chags med nam-mkha’i yid kyi bdag i 
bdag gi fiams myoii ji itar smra rgyu med n [2] 
kyi mi khyod spans nas mtha’ mar Ita j 
gau shig ’dir ni ’bab pa de ’dir med it [i] 
dan por bdag gi rnam ses bag chags gtums | 
rtsa la rnam dypod de nid pa-bu-ta li [6] 
bdag ni gshon mu dar ma rjogs par gyur | 
rtsa bar Ituh ba ne bar sdud par byed |j [8] 
Ku-kku-rl-pa’i srid ba brtan par smra | 

’di ni gan ses de ni dpa’ bo ste it [10] 

Tatahamanjarl iti navna ragah. Kukhuripadamm || 

aham asanga-rahita hhamanah \mama\ bharta t 

mama \suh'ha'\-mina’nia'm ktdrsam kathitum na sakyate || [2] 

bho matar ! surata-kriyaya {jmayal antam drstam | 

yad atrct vdhitam tad afra nasti \\ \4:'\ 

prathamam mama vijndnam vdsand chinnd \ 

nddl viodryamtine sd eva bdpudd H [6] 

mamal^uaval-yamanamparipurnambhfitamx 

mulam pdtitam \]iaf\ samlpastham \taf] samgrhltam \_Q'\ 

KtiTckuri{pdde)nab]ia,yita'mbhaval},sthirah\ 

etad yem jndtam sa eva vlrah, n [10] 

1. chags med— lit. he who has no association— 

The text has wirdsi which is explained in the commentary* 
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as dsangarahita. nammtha’i yid kyi bdag — lit. the lord of 
the mind of vacuity — khamanasah hharta, khammm-hharta. 
The text has — khamam-bhatare which should he corrected 
as khamana-hhat^ri in order to make it rhyme with kahana 
na ja/l of the second line ; it means one of whom the husband 
is khamam — vacuity of mind. 

2. Sams myoh — lit. experience ; according to Jaschke it 
means — delight, enjoyment, It may have the sense of a 
delightful experience’. The text has — bigoa which seems to 
be derived from vijnana. That a sense of delight is mixed 
with this experience is proved by the commentary — 
visistcismhyogaksara-sukJiamibhavah (bde ba chen po’i ’khor 
le’i khyim du...). The analogy of sexual act has been 
introduced into the text in order to explain the blissful 
experience of beatitude. 

8. khyod spans nas — the meaning of this expression is not 
quite clear ; spans — is derived from spag-pa which means 
“to stain, to pollute” whereas ‘khyod’ particularly in the 
combination ‘khyod sugs’ means “pairing, uniting.’’ The 
text has phetaliil (com. phiialesi to be corrected as pMtale 
for the sake of metre), conveys the sense of “separating, 
extending” {phit-phat < sphdt). It seems that the word 
has been used to convey the sense of “sexual act” ; cf. 
the commentary — siimtabhisvmig&na. Mtha’ mar Ita — lit, 
“see the end” ; but it seems that the Tibetan translator has 
not understood the sense of the original. The text has 
aniaiidi cdhi—antakkutam pasymii — “I see the cottage inside” 
(cf. the commentary — mahdmkha-cakra-smJmtam dfstva — ) ; 
antaiida seems to be connected with the Bengali word astdkud, 
— the special kind of cottage to which the woman is confined 
at the time of labour. That is the sense which is wanted 
by the analogy of ‘sexual act.’ 

4. ’bab pa — “to move downwards, to come down” — 
which is used evidently to translate bdhdma of the text 
{< bdhaydnii — to row down). The commentary renders it 
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by pasyami which suggests another reading — oihama — • 
“I see” which is a much better reading. 

0 . daA por bdag gi rnani iQSr—pratJi(tmaih mama vijnanam 
— the first experience of mine. The text has pahila hiavia 
which the translator has apparently understood as prthamam 
vijnanam. But biana- ( < vedana ? ) in Bengali means “ child 
birth.” This is the meaning which is implied in the 
comm. ; adau samvrttivdsandputam Myo’ yam prasutam and 
also intended by the analogy of ‘sexual act,’ Ohags gtums — 
“ the desires cut to pieces,” the text has bdsanapudd to be 
corrected as bdsanapudd for the sake of rhyme which really 
means “ the collection, the totality of desires.” It seems 
that the Tibetan translator has read it as bdsana pudd — “ the 
desires are burnt ” but see the commentary — samvrtti-vdsanor 
putam. 

6. pa.pu.ta — wrong transcription for ha. pu. da — bapu^a 
which means “ one who is unfortunate ” — vardkl, hatabhdyyah. 

7. gshon mu dar ma — 'both the expressions mean 
“youth” — tdrunya, yauoam; they have been used probably 
to bring out the sense of “ first youth ” — nava-yauvatia (of, 
the comm.). The text has jdna yamana which should be 
corrected as jd na yauvana.... 

8. Itun ba— the perfect and future form of — Ihufl. ba 
which literally means “ to fall, to fall down.” The text has 
nakhali which is not clear. The commentary however 
explains the word as nikrttih which agrees with the Tibetan 
translation. 

ne bar sdud par byed— lit. that which is near has been 
collected — yat samlpastham tat samgrhliaih. The text has 
hdpa samgJidra which is not clear at all. The Tibetan 
translator seems to have conveyed the sense implied in the 
GomxnxQnidit j—manimule matiyantargate. 
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[ISO'* 3-5] 

ba-ra-tl shes bya ba la sogs pa’i glu clbyafis ’du ses gsum 
pa’i shabs kyi’o — 

mtshan mo mun par byi ba rgyu bed cin j 
bdud rtsi ri klia zas byi bas za bar byed h [2] 
kyi rnal ’byor rluii byi ma bsad ci \ 
gan gis ’gro dab. ’on ba ma bkag na it [4] 

Slid pa rnam ’Joms byi bas rtsig pa ’bugs I 

gyo ba’i byi bas snon, rnams za shin ’joins ti [;>] 

byi ba sgra gean spu daii kha dog med i 

nam mkha’ rkah pas ’gro shin, yid kyi chos a [S] 

de tshe byi ba ’pyod shin, rab tu ’gro j 

bla ma dam pa’i gsuh. gis gyo med bya || [10] 

; gaii du byi ba ’di yi rkah pa bcafl. byas na \ 
de tshe boihs groi Bhu.su.kuJa smra a [12] 

nUi krsna mumkah caret $ciih haroti j 
amrta-bhaksanaiii mumkah [a/iaraw] haroti [2] 
hho yoginl ■pabam-musakam mdraya | 
yena ffaman-dgamanam na trutyati ii 
■ bhava-vindsakah mumkah bhittim khanati \ 
cahc‘alahmusakah...khddaUnasayaUGai^l6\ 
knria-roma-visisiasya mfisakasya mri^am ndsti j 
[saA] gagayam gafvd carciti manodkarmam || [8] 
tadd mmak'ah mnoalaJ} pragacchati \ 
sad-gnru-mkyem tarn niicalam hartmyatih H'[10] 
yadd asya mmahasya earanam trutyati { 
iada bandhanam muoyate ^iti^ Blm.su.k,u bhanati a [12] 
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1. ratshan mo mun par — lit. “the night is dark/’ 
The text has nisia andharl which should be corrected as 
nisi andharl •, byi ba rgyu bed — the mouse moves about” ; 
rgyu ba — means ‘‘to move ” — oarana ; The text has susara 
cdra which should be corrected aa—musdra card. 

2. bdud rtsi — ambrosia ; the test has umia c amrta. 
E,i kha ?. 

3. rlun byi ma — lit. the wind mouse — pabana-niusaJeah ; 
cf. the commentary — sa em mtisakaJi cittapahana. 

4. ma bkag na — lit., not opposed, not obstructed, na 
pratihatam [bhavati] ; the commentary has na truly ati. The 
text — -jSna hitaa avand ganand should therefore be corrected 
aa na tutaa"' 

5. rnam ’joms — to kill well — vindsana ; the text has 
limldraa (cviddralca) which conveys the same sense. 

rtsig pa ’bugs — “to pierce through the side wall,” which 
I have rendered as bhitUni khanati. The text has — khanaa 
gdtl ; gdti may be derived from gartta — ‘a hole’ but the 
commentary, apparently without justidoation explains it as 
gati implying tirya/n-narahddi-durgati.pjdtanoa. 

6. snou rnams ? 

7. nam mkha’ rkah. pas — rkan pas — seems to he a 
mistake for Ian pas “rising up.” The text has gaaye utlii— 
“rising in the sky” ; yid kyi chos — lit. manodharma — the 
dharma of the mind. The test has aniam-dhdna which is 
of course wrong. The Tibetan translator had before him 
the reading — mana-dhdma (manodharma). But that reading 
also cannot be justided, drst of all on account of the rhyme 
with na hdna of the previous line. The commentary 
explains it as — paramdrtha-bodJiiGitta-madhupmdsvddanani 
karoti. The correct reading of the line therefore seems to he 
—gaaneutU karaa amia jpana— “(the mouse) going up into 
the sky drinks the ambrosia.” 
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9, rab tu ’gro — prakrsfam gacchaii but the text has 
pamala, a part of the expression mmala pamala — which 
conveys the sense of “restlessness.” cf. colloquial Bengali — 
ancafl panoad. 

11. Rkah pa — seems to be a mistake for — lah pa — to go 
up — (a)eara}}am (?). The text has mtisd er go which is to be 
corrected as musd acdrd. 
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XXII . . . ^ ;; , : ; . 

^ . [187‘'6-187’’ll ^ ‘ ' 

Gu-nja-ri shes bya ba’i glu dbyans Sa-ra-ha’i shabs kyis so | 

ran gi byas ’khoi* ba mya nan ’das \ ■ ■ 

log Itas ’jig rten rab. nid ’chin bar byed ii [2] - 

bdag gis mi ses bsam med rnal ’byor pa | 
skye dan. ’chi ba’i srid pa ji Itar yin h [4] 
ji Itar skye dah ’tsi ba yah ni ha bshin du j 
gson dah si bdag la khyah par med ti [6] 
gah ’dir skye ’chi bag la mcho ma med j ; 
de byed gser ’gyur bend len sgrub bar byed M [8] 
gah gi gyo dah mi gyoh boas bar ’khyam \ ^ , ■ 

de rnams rga dah bar CIS mi ’gyur 11 [10] 

_ ske las las sam ci ste las las skyes i 
Sa-ra-has smras bsam med pa de chos ii [12] 

Gunjarliti nUma ragah SarahapacJdnam— 
svayam[evd] racitvd raaitvd bJiavmn nirvaii<ifh\ca\ j ' 
mithyd-drslyd loMh dtma-bmidJianam kdrotl n [2] 
mayd na jmtam, acintya-yogino {vayam) i ■ 
janma marammbhavamcaltldTia^'bhava'nU ^ ld] ^ 
yddr^amjanma maranam-api tddrsam \ 
jlvitena marayena vd prabhedo ndsti ll [6] 
yoHra janma-maranayoTp vUankai/h karoti | 
sa karoti suvarya-panmrtam-rasdyana-sddhanam || [8] 
yemmsacardcarambhramanamlbhavatili 
te Jaragrastdh hma, na bhavatiU H [10] 
janmatah Mm haryam kdryatah Mrh janma i 
Sarahena bhanyate acmtyani sah dharmah l( [12] 

■ I : 
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2. log Itas — lit. miihya-drsti, — dar'ianafh ; the Cary a text 
has simply 

3. hdag gis — lit. maya ; the Carya text has ambhe which 
should he corrected as amhe. Bsam med rual ’by or pa— - 
acinfyah yogin ; — the Carya text has acintajo'i. 

6. gson dafl.— ‘with life,’ Jlvitena; the Carya text — 
flmnte. Khyah par med — -‘there is no difference ’ — prahhedah 
nasti ; the Carya text has — vUeso which mean the same 
thing. 

7. gah ’dir — lit. yo atm ; therefore jaethu of Carya text 
should he corrected as ya 

8. gser ’gyur bcud len sgrub bar byed — lit. ‘practice 
the alchemy of changing into gold’ ; the Carya text has— 
karau rasa rasdnere kakhd [hakhd seems to be a mistake for 
fca^Hd < Skt. hdmhsd '] — “aspires after changing chemically 
rasa (i.e., mercury).’’ The Tibetan translation is not there- 
fore literal. 

9. gyo dafl. mi gyofl boas par — sa^aracaram, “ together 
with all that move and do not move”; the Carya text has 
je saeardeara tiasa (< tridasa) in Tibetan. 

10. The translation is quite different from the text. The 
Carya text ha,8—-te ajar&mara Mmpi m honti — “they cannot 
be immortal in any way.” 

12. de chos — ‘that religion’ (sa dharmalj). The Carya 
text has so dhama ; dhama may be also derived from dhaman, 
“abode.” 
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[ ISS^S-ISS**! ] 

Ba-ra-li shes bya ba’i glu dbyans ’du ses gsum pa’i 
shabs kyi’o — 

gan, tshe Bhu-su-ku khyod mon ’gro skye bo Iba bo sod j 
pa-dma’i tshal du rab tu ’jug na yid du gcig tu gyis ii [2] 
gson po gsod par ma byed si ba’i ro ni ma glap. cig i 
sa ni med par Bhu-su-ku pa khyim du ’jug ma byed ii [4] 
sgyu ’phrul dra ba brgyah nas sgyu ma’i 

ri dags bsad par gyis | 
bla-ma dam pa’i gsuns gis go byed gah du 

gan gis gtam n [6] 

lus ni bdag gi spoh yin ma mas chun dan zas [ 
dus dah dus min ghis gzar rkuh lam skyan tshoh 

skyibs do krug || [8] 

rgya dah rdo Icags ihag pa med par ri dags rgya gcig bros | 
’phyor shin ’phyor shin rgyug pas nam mkha’i 

ki-la du nub bar gyur I [10] 

Bara4l ndma rdga^ Bhtisukupddmdfh , — 

yadiBhusuhu tvam dhhetaJcam gaccJiasi paOoa-jandn mdrisyasi l 

padmavanam pramsan eliamandJ} bhamsyasi 

mwAmam vmd Bhu-su-huh grhant pravUati na 1| [4] 
mdyd^'dlath prasdrya mdydharindm mdraya | 
sadgurmahyena buddhye hasya hint vrttdntani || [6] 
hdye afmanab narjanani ndsti mdldth ca khddati \ 
Mla^akdla-dvayarh yrhltm 

jdlam srhhhalam ca ndsti hdritiaJ^ jdlameham icohati I 
oanGalam canGalam oalitva kunyamadhye asfani gatah ii [10] 
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Only the first six lines of the Gary! has been preserved in 
original. The last few lines and the Sanskrit commentary are 
entirely lost. The name of the author is given in the Tibetan 
translation as — ’du ses gsum pa ; ’du ses — naeans samjm ; 
There is no doubt that the name of the author is Bhusuku 
(cf. IL 1, 4) but the Tibetan translation is not clear. 

1, rhon ’gro — to go a-hunting ; the Oarya text has 
akel jaih§ which should be corrected as aheri - ; aheri means 
‘ hunting.’ 

2. padma’i tshal du — the lotus forest ; nalatilvana of the 
Cary a text be corrected as 



THE CARYAEADAS 
XXIV 
[89’>4-«] 

Dba bo’i ta la sbes bya ba’i glu dbyans Nag po spyod pa’i 
shabs kyfo | 

gan tshe zla ba gan bsar gyur pa 1 
de tshe sems kyi rgyal po dri ma med !| [2] 
gti mug dri ma good pa bla mal gsun l 
yul dau dbau po nam mkhar sleb bar ’gyur !i [4] 
mkha’ mtshuus sa bor gan shig mkha’ muam ’gro I 
rail gi sin las khams gsum grab mas kbyab n [5] 
ji Itar nin byed sar bas mtshan mo sel bar byed I 
srid mtshor gti mug rab rib sel bar byed ii [8] 

Ji Itar dan pa’i rgyal pos chu bo ’byed l 
srid pa za sbes Ka hna pa yis smra n [10] 

indratala iti ragah Kmacarya-^adangm— 
yada candra uditali bhavati ii ! 

tada cittarajab nirmalab bJiavatii [2] 
mohamalam cMnnam gurupadesena l " ' : 

ayatanendnyani gaganam praptani \\ \ji\ 

Tehasama-vljam yat khasamam yati \ 

dtmamh mJcaat bhmamtrayam chayavn, vistrnpti 1| [6] 

yatha suryah uditmrdtrim apasarayati \ 

bhava-samudrasya mohatimiram prakrstam durlkaroti || [8] 

yathd, haiksarajah j'alam gt'hpati y 

bhamm hhadaya iti KaMnwnS, hxfhyate i [10] 

The original of this Carya is. missing, as. there is laeuna 
in the manuscript. The name of the raga is given as dba’ 
bo’i ta la— which seems to be a mistake for dbah ba’i ta la = 
mdratala. The name of this raga is not however known. 

7, hin byed — lit. day-maker, i.e. the sun, . . 

9. Reference in evidently made to the welbknown analogy 
of the swan taking milk only out of milk mixed with water. 
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XXY 
[ 190'’1"4] 

’di ni thag pa’i shabs kyi giu dbyafis so \ 

chos ’byufi, rkan rten rdo rje’i gnas kyi skad I 

Ian ina ’thag cin ^thag pas dri med gos 8 [2] 

bdag ni tlia-gl rafi bsbin rgya rnams dan ! 

sbun dog bdag gir mtshan pa mi s'es so B [4] 

pbyed boas khru gsum khyim ’thag sun sgron gsum i 

namkha’ khen’s gyur de ni thags ’phag go n [6] 

gshom med thag bzans sgra ni bla ma’i gsun bral min i 

gnas ghis bcaA nas rgyu rnams bsgrems sih brtan por 

spyofisii[8] 

nor bus son pa stoh, hid kyis mtshan stoh hid snin t 
thags kyi ra rned thag gti mug dra ba grol ii [10] 

etad TantHpadasya gltam — 

dharmodbhmam padadhisthanark vajrapadam Ui hathyate 1 
kalapaneahatantrain mrmalam vastram mymam karoti \\ [2] 
ahafh tantrl dtmanah sutram i 
dtmanab sutrasya lahsatiam na jndtath il [4] 
sdrdkatrihasfam myanagatih prasarati tridhd \ 
gagmam purtiam bhavati menu mstra-vayanena H [6] 
andhatam myma-Sabdam giirmdkyem sthirlkrtam \ 
slhmadmyam gfhUva sutre'^a accltaditam drriham 

^ vistrtmh [8] 

ma^imdle gatam iunyatattmsya, lahmyMth iunyataUvmyd 

mramV 

vaymm-rasah prdptah mohamalamuktah il [10] 

The original of this Carya is also missing. Only the 
Sanskrit commentary of the last two verses has been preserved. 
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The name of the author is without doubt Taniripada 
as — thag po’i shahs — literally means the pada or the honoured 
teacher of weaying. The name of Tantripdda Is found in 
the list of the Siddhas. In the extant portion of the com- 
mentary on lines 9-10 we also get his name — mapd Tanfri- 
pddena prdpta. 

1. rkah. rten — foot-stool, padddkisihma ; rdo rje’i gnas- 
the place of Vajra. 

2. ®thag cifi. ’thag pas — lit. to weave the threads ; gos- 
cloth, vastram. 

3. tha. gi evidently stands for the name of Tantrl ; 
rgya rnams — the threads. 

4. shun dog — threads. 

7. gshom med — not struck i.e. amhata ; the commentary 
— vatadvayani andhatam. 

8. gnas gnis bean nas —lit. after taking the two places 
benavlti bhavdhMvagraliam todayitvd. 
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§a-ba-ri shes bya ba’i glu dbyans shi ba’i shabs kyi’o — 

tshad mas brtags sifl. brtags pa’i clia sas cha | 
cha sas cha ^as brtags na lhag ma med si [2] 
de iiid phyir na gzugs ni ma rned do { 

Sa-ntis smras pa ci shig sgom par byed i) [4] 
tsliad mas brtags brtags stoii ba fiid du sad | 
slar yaA bians nas ran gi ’gog par byed h [6] 
riiam ba gilis ’bab lam ni ma mthoii ste \ 

Sa-ntis smras 'pa skra rtse’i cha ni sofi II [8] 

bya ba byed byuii dag yod ma yin ! 

ran gis rig pas Sai-nti pa yis smras 11 [10] 


sdharl iti ndma rdgali Smtipdddndni — 

Uilandrtkam panksya panksayd amsatah amsani \ 
amsatah amsatah panksdrthani Sesatk ndsti || [2] 
tathdpi hetau rupani na prdpyate | 

Sdntih hhanati him hJidvyate \\ [4] 

ttdamyd panksya panksya mnyatattvam gatam \ 

P'lmar grhUud rsmyam..Aitpdtitam ^ 
viiesam dvayafn vdhana-mdrgam na driijate \ 

3dnUh hhanati hdldgrani na p;ravUati ll [8] 
kdryakdrana-hetu^ca [atro] ndsti i 
smsanwedanarh Sdntind kathitam n [IG] 

Tbe name of the rdga occurs in the Carya text as Blharl 
instead of Sabari — but SSbar! seems to be the correct form. 
The name of the author SSnti is translated as- — shi ba’i shabs— 
Hi. Bdnti-pada. 
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1. tshad mas—measure, cf. hila (< tulana') in the Carya 
text ; brtags from brtag pa means to examine — panksd. The 
Carya text has dhiini (< dhu-] to shake, to throw off ; hence 
probably ‘to unfold, to analyse.’ The Tibetan translator has 
missed the other meaning, tula dhimi also means ‘ to card the 
cotton ?’ this meaning seems to be more natural from what 
follows — asure asu — into threads. The entire line thus means 
— “ Having carded the cotton again and again into threads.” 
The translator however has interpreted it differently — “Examined 
for measuring ; after examining part by part.” 

2. lhag ma med — avasesam ndsti ; the Carya text — 
■niravara sesw— the remainder is non-existent. 

3. phyin na gzugs — hetu~rupani, the Carya text has lienia 
(< heniJca) but both the commentator and the Tibetan translator 
have understood it as hetu “cause;” the commentary — 
tatlid cdhetuhatvdt tasya cittasya hetvantaram m prdpyate. 

4. ci shig sgom par byed — what to think, Mm hhdvyate ; 
the Carya text has Mna sabhdvm which should be corrected as 
M na sa hhdtim. 

5. stop, pa nid du sod — to pass over (i.e., to go) to the 
essence of vacuity (sunyatattmm gatam) ; cf. the Sanskrit 
com. — sunyeti prahhdsvare cittam pravesitani mayd; sune 
ahdriu of the Carya text therefore should be corrected as sune 
droMu—sunyam drohitam. 

6. ’gog par byed— ‘ to take away forcibly, to pull out 
utpatitam; the Carya text has catdriu which is not clear. 

7. rnam pa — to the utmost, the Carya text has 

hahala i ’bah lam— downward going path (f) the Carya 
iQ'siha&mdraKmdrgd. 

9. hya ha hyed— lit. harga-kam^tarh ; the Carya text 
has kdja na kdrmta. 



THE CARYAPADAS 
XXVII 
[192’^l-3] 

Mod pa sbyln pa shes by a ba’i glu dbyafis du shes gsum 
pa’i shabs kyi’o — 

nam phyed ohu skyes khans rgyas sum cu gnis I 
rnal ’byor ya rnams de la yan lag ehen || [2] 
ri bod ’dsin lam a-va-dhu-ti’r bskyod l 
rin chen chig ni lhan cig skyes pa smra ii [3] 
ri bod 'dsin ba skyod mya 3ian ’des bar 'gro ! 
pa-dma can ni pa-dmar ’bab pa’i chu n [Ij] 
khyahi par dga’ ba mtshan nid dab. bral ba l 
gap gis de ses ni saps rgyas so ii [6] 

Bhu-su-kus smras bdag gis tshogs pa ses ! 
lhan cig skyes dga’ ba dre ba chen pos rol || [8] 

kanmda iti nama ragcih tri-{7)-padanam- 

ardhardtrau hcmialmn tillasitmn mhasilmn I dvdtrimiad- 

yoginyah tasya {malid-') aiigam ii [2] 

iasadliara-mdrge avadhutim cdlaya \ 

ratne sahajam kathaydmi |4] 

iaiadkarmh edlayitm nirvanam atihrdntali 1 

JcamaUnl hamalam vahatijalena 

miesdnandam laksana-virahitam 1 

yah etad idndti sah btiddhah w lQ'] 

Bhmzikii bhanafi mayd inilanant jmtam ] 
sahajdnmidm'n mahdsukha-lllayd i [10 ] 

The name of the raga has been translated as-— bdod pa 
sbyin pa-‘ wish-giver ’—tewMc*. The correct name is kdmoda 
which is also found in the Oarya text. The author of this 
Carya is Bhusukupida whose name occurs also in the Tibetan 
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translation, line 7 ; the translation of the name in the first Ime 
as— gsum pa’i shahs — seems to be "wrong. 

1-2. There is some confusion in the translation. The 
Oarya text has — 

adharati bhara hamala vihasaii 1 
vatisajoini tarn ahga mihcmu [sic idhasiu] !l 

This shows that — ‘ khans ’ which literally means ullasita 
and ‘sum cu guis’ (vatim<,dvMrimsat) of the first line should 
go with the second line. 

ri bod ’dsin — literally ‘he who holds the hare {sasahay 
hence sasahadharaj, saiadhara. The Oarya text has ^asahara, 
evidently a scribe’s error for sasahara which means the moon.” 

bskyod— to pass on ; the Oarya text has caliua which 
should be corrected as cciliau<,Galaya{tu). 

4. rin chen chig ni — ‘chig ’ which stands for ‘gcig ’ seems 
to be unusual here. It may be a mistake for ‘tshig* which 
means ‘words’ — valcya. The corresponding line in the Oarya 
text — radmhu sahaje (sic sahaje) kahee is metrically defective ; 
some word has been dropped and it might be vae {<C'i>dkyena) . 
The line may be thus reconstructed as radna~vde sahaje kahei. 

’das bar — to pass away, to go beyond atikrdnfa, atlta ; 
’gro — to go : the Oarya text has simply gaii {gata). 

6. The translation literally stands for — padmdvatydm 
padmavahanasya jalam ; the Oarya text has — kamalini kamala 
bahal pandle of which pamle is not clear. It should be 
corrected as pandne for the sake of rhyme with vyhvdne. It may 
be derived from prlmm, affection, love ; cf. the Commentary 
—kayavajram prlnayitvd mahasukhaGahroddeiam vaJiati. 

7, khyah par dga ba — khyah par means special, 
distinctive- — viiesa, hence miesdnauda. The Oai*ya text has 
vivamdfianda which is one of the four kinds of bliss 
experienced in mystic practice. The Tibetan does not render 
the last word of the Oarya text — sudha ■< iuddha. 
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8. Budha of the Gary a text may be derived from Buddha 
as has been done in the Tib. translation ; it may also mean 
® wise.^ 

9. tshogs pa — to assemble together, — hence assembly. 
The Oarya text has mele < TOeZa(ka) ; of. the Commentary — 
prajnopayanielaha. 

10. rol- — play, tild j lole in the Carya text should be 
corrected as Ills < lilayd. 



THE CARYAPADAS 
XXVIII 
[ 193 '' 7 ] 

Ba-ra-ti shes bya ba’i glu dbyam Sa-ra-ba’i shabs kyi o— 

mtho sbifi mfcho ma’i ri bo der, 

sa-bari yi ’dug ! 

rma bya’i mdons ni lus la gyoi^s 

mcbu’i ••• « [2] 

smyon ba sa-bari ni ’kbrul, 

ffu-li ma byed sa-barl I 

khyod kyi rafi gi khyira mi mo, 

raia ni Ihan skyes mdses Man ma 1| [4J 

sna tshogs sin mcbog rfcsi mo ni, 

namkba’i mthil du yal ga rig I 

geig dun sa-ba-ri nid ’gro, _ _ 

rna rkyan ’khor lo rdorje ’dsin « [6] 

khams gsum po yi khri nidd)sams, 

bde ba chen po’i nal san byas | 


sa-ba-ri sbrul bdag min mS; 


gzugs 


chon dga’ bas nam labs gyur « [8] 


sems ni so rtsi bde ba che, . 

ka-phtt-ra za ba stoti. pa yi 
bdag med ma yi mgul nas kbyud, ^ 

bde chea mtshan mo nam Ians gyur 11 [10] 
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Ha ma’i gsua gi gshn clafi ni, 

rail gi yid kyi rada’i yis pliug I 

mda’ gcig ilid ui Aa ^liags byas nas, 

mcliog gi myan na ’das pa phug |! [12] 

sbyon daA sa-ba-ri ba ni, 

clier khros ri bo mchog rtsi yi | 

mtshams su shugs mas sa-ba-ri, 

bdag gis ji Itar ’pbyon bar byed n 

Baratl Ui nama ragah Scirahapddanam — 

iioca^ Jssetrah uGca-h parvatak tasmin vasati savara-hdliJed 5 
mayura-pnocha-pctrihUd ahge gunjd~mdld{?) grlvdgum ^ [2] 

nnmatfo §abamh mattali gu-li met kiiru saharl i 
tava dtmanah grliinl [tasgakl sahajasundarl \\ [4] 

nand-taruvara^matilisu idkhdh gaganatalam gatdh ! 
ekd saharl atraiva carati Jcarna~kimdala-vajra-dhdrl |! [6] 

tt'Udhdtundth khatvam atraiva sthdpitam maMsiiklia-sayyd 

vistrtd I 

iaharo hJmjaiigah nairdtmd ddrilcdtii grhltvd premnd ratrim 

mhayati n [8] 

cittah tamhulam mahasakhena Icaphuram khddati \ 
^Ttnya-nairdtmdydh ka}itham grhltvd mahdmtkhena rdtrim 

nayali « [10] 

gurU'-vdkya-puGoha{?)sya dhanuh atma-cittasya bdnaJi \ 
ekameva sarasamihdnaiii kftvd jJarama-mrvdyam bhindhi \\ [12] 

tm‘matta~8aharali giiru-rosena girivara-Mkhara-sandhim [ 
pravUati Sahara mayd katham bhrdmyate || [14] 
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The name of the raga appears in the original as haladAi ; 
this is surely a mistake for haracli which has been transcribed 
in Tibetan as barati. It is apparently through a mistake) 
that the name of the author is here given as Saraha. In the 
body of the text the name of Sahara appears prominently and 
in the commentary (Tib, translation) it occurs as mbarlpada— 
grub pa’i slob dpon sa-ba-ri-pa’i shabs ’k.jVo—siddhaGaryd- 
sabarapdddndm. In the original the name consistently occup 
a,s sabarapdda. 

1. mtho = mthon pa, high; shm=lit. place, hsetra; 
but mthon shiii mtho — probably renders simply the idea of 
uca ucd of the Garya text. 

2. There is a slight difference in the translation. The 
Oarya text has morangi piGoha paraMtia sabarl mchu’i 
phreh. is the translation of gunjarl mall of the original but 
‘mchu ’ literally means ostha, tunda. 

3. gu-ii ma byed — gii-li is transcribed from original 
gUll of which the meaning is not clear to me. The Oarya 
text has ma Icara gull guhddd tohauri — of which guhadd is 
not translated in Tibetan ; gukddd seems to be the same 
word as gohdrlt godra meaning ‘petition’ hence ‘ beseech- 
ing’ (<?/. S. K. Chatter ji — Origin and Development, etc., 
p. 441). 

5. rtsi mo — means the top, Skt. mauli", but this is a 
wrong translation. The Oarya text has maulila-re (^maulila 
re) where the word is used as a verb meaning “ blossoming ; ” 
maulilacimuhnlita, yal ga rig— IdfchS; the Oarya uses a 
Bengali word— 

6. nid ’gto— atraiva earati ; the Oarya text has e vai^a 
“goes about in this forest*’ {hiiij,dMi < Mndati-^-to go 

about). 
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11. bia m’ai gsun. gi gshu~lit. gum-va^sycqmcoJiasija 
dlimiuh - — “ the bow made of feathers which are the words of 
the preceptor ; ” the Oar ja text is slightly different — guruvak 
•pufitohad Mndha..,. 

12. ’phyoh. bar— means “to protect it seems to be a 
mistake for ^phyos bar — “to roam” because the Carya text 
has lodim (from nad — to move) which has the sense of 
hhramyate. 



THE CARYAPADAS 

XXIX 

[194b6-195=‘2] : 

Pa-ta-Iia-ma-nja-ri shes bya ba’i glu dbyans Lu-yi shabs 
kyi’o— 

dnos po ma yin duos po med pa ’afi. ma yin pa’i I 
’di ’dra’i sans rgyas gan gas yid ni ches par byed || [2] 

Lu-yis smras pa rmons pa ya mtshan mtsbon du med I 

khams gsun nid du rol ba dbyibs daii spyod lam med || [4] 

gau gi kba dog mtshan ma gzugs ni mi ses so \ 

de ni ji Itar luii dan rig byed dag las bsad n [6] 

gaii gi Ji Itar smra ba bdag gis dri bar bya | 

chu yi zla ba ji bshin bden daii brdsun pa ’an min H [8] 

La yis smras pa bdag gi bsgom pa ji Ita bu i 

gan shig blahs ’dug de ni bdag gis ma mthoa ho || [10] - 

PatahamanjariitirtaniaragahLuyipad^nam— 

. hhavab na hhavati ahhdvah api na hhavati | 

Idiia-sampodhena kah pratltim karoti 
Luyih hhavati re miirkha mjndnam lakmm},a}i%na'd^ I 
tri-dhdtusn tadeva vilasati dkdrani na prdpyate \\ [4] 
yasya varm-cihnau rupam ca na jdndmi { 
tat katham idstra-vedesii nyakliyayate \\ [6] 
kasya katham kathyate mayd pfccKd kartavyd i 
udaka-candrah yathd satyah mithyd ca na hhavati || [8] 
Lnyi-padena hhaiiyate mayd hhdvyam katham i 
yat grhltvd tisthdmi tasyodde&am mayd na dr^yate [10] 

2. yid ni ches par byed— when ‘ches pa’ follows yid “mind” it 
means— “to believe” — hence pratUi-karoti ; in the Carya text 
patiM <. pratydpayati; sans rgyas — lit. Buddha, but the Carya 
text has samboh^ ■< samhodhenaji 
Q L 
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3. ya mtsban — lit. Imutuhala — amazement, miracle ; tbe 
Carya text has vindna < vijmna which is also used in Bengali 
in the sense of miracle ; mtshon du med = laksana-Mna, devoid 
of any sign; the Oarya text has dulakkha < durlaksam. 

4. dbyibs — lit. dMmm, shape, figure; spyod pas med — 
na prdpijate, do not attain. The whole expression therefore 
means literally — its shape cannot be seized, i.e., it cannot be 
attained in a concrete form. The Carya text has — uha lage 
nd {uJia < uha — mark) which means the same thing. 

5. kha dog mtshan ma — ^lit. varna and laksarta} the 
Carya text has hdna-cihna. 

6. lufi. dan rig byed— lit. sdstra and veda ; the Carya text 
has— a wa-t) eda . 

7. gafi gi ji Itar smra — lit. to whom how to speak — kasya 
katham katliyate. The Carya text has kdhe-re kisahliani which 
should therefore be corrected as kdhere kisa hhayi ; dri bar bya — 
lit. prasnam karisydmi ; the Carya text has — dihi pirickd 
{=prcchd ddtavyd). 

9-10. The Carya text gives this line as ; — Lui hhana^ 
6 Jiai'ua feis which is corrupt and metrically defective. It should 
be corrected as — Lui hhanal ma^ ^ bhdvai klsa. The 10th line — 
jdlai acchamatd hera uha na disa shonld be corrected with 
the help of Tibetan as— -jd lal acchama tdhem uha y-a disa. 



THE CARYAPADAS ^ ^ ^ 

XXX :::;^ 

[196'=4-6] 

MaL la. re shes by.x ba’i glu dbyaus BIiu>Ru-kii’i shabs 
kyi’o — 

snia rje’i sprioj ni rgyun mi ’chad par ’pho | 
dnos po daos med rfcog cin rfcog cia sel || [2] 
ya mtshan che ba namkha’i mthil du sar | 

Ihao skyes rail bshia Itos sig Bhu. su. ku || [4] . 

gan. gi yid la mig ’phrul chad gyur pa | 

rah. gi yid la dga’ bsfcar bar byed tl [6] 

yul ni rnam dag bdag gi dga’ ba rtogs ! 

namkha’i mthil du ji Itar zla ba sar it [8] 

der ni khams gsum po ni rnam par br gyuh. ( 

gah sar Bhu. su. ku yi mun ya sel || [10]- ' 

Mallare iti nama ragah BhusukupaMnam — 

karunamegham nirantaram chitm dimkrtya l 

bMvahlima-dvaijam dalitva \\ [2] ■ . 

maliadhhutah gaganatale uditah | 

sahafa-smrUpam pasya re Bhusuku H [4] 

yat 'srnvanindrajSlam truiyati i 

nijamanasi ulldsam dadati n [6] 

visayavUuddJiena maya dnandam jmtam | 

gaganatale yathd candrah uditah h [8] 

asmin triloke (etat) viHsta-sdrah j 

yad udeti Bhusuku tad andhakdram apanayati || [10] 

The name of the rdga is imperfectly transcribed in Tibetan 
as Mallare; the Carya text gives the correct form as Mallarl, 

1. sprin— cloud, megha ; rgyun— always, continuously,- 
nirantara ; mi ’chad par — not separating, _ not cutting into 
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pieces ; ’pho — move about ; sancarati ; mi ’chad par ’pho — has 
probably been used to render the complete idea conveyed by 
pharid (sic. pJiuria) of the Carya text ; phurid is explained in 
the Sanskrit commentary as prasphuritam ; it has the sense of 
shining in its fulness. 

2. rtog cih — has been used to render dvandala (< dvandva) 
®‘doubts” of the Carya text ; rtog pa — means ‘deliberation’, 
tarka. 

5. ’phrul — means ‘ black art and magic’ ; the Carya text 
has indiala ; though indidia has been interpreted as indriyasamu- 
ham in the commentary it should be explained as indrajaU 
“magic” in the light of the Tibetan translation ; indrajala is 
also an illusion of the senses and hence it can fit in with the 
meaning of the line. 

8. namkha’i mthil — lit. gaganatale ; the Carya text has 
upli (<Skt. udyoUtam according to the Comm.). 

9. brgyuhs pa — means ‘‘the marrow in the backbone’’ and 
hence ‘essence’ ; rnam par brgyuh — may therefore mean 
vi^ista-sdra ; the Carya text has visard which may be corrected 
as visard. 

10- sel — ^means ‘to remove,’' — Skt. apanayana ; it occurs 
also in line 2 as the translation of dalid ; the Carya text has 
hehhhai which is doubtless corrupt ; it should be corrected as 
phe4di (cf. Comm, spketayati) which means ‘to tear asunder* 
and hence “to remove.’’ 



THE CARYAPADAS 


XXXI 

[196T-4] 

Pa-ta-ha-ma-nja-ri shes bya ba'i glu dbyafis P® 

lha’i sbabs kyi’o— 

gab. la yid dan dban po chub mams shugs gyur na v 

bdag gis mi fes gab du sob dab gab du sleb ti [2] 

ya mfcshan sbib rje da-ma-ru bib sgrogs bar byed j 

’phags pa lha ni dmigs pa med pa rnara par mdsos || [4] 

zla ba zla ba’i ’od zer ji bshin yobs su ses I 

sems kyi rnam ’gyur de la ’phabs nas yobs su shugs [6] 

spans grub srid pa’i skyag gro ’Jig rtea spyod pa rnams \ 

Ita shin Ita bas scob pa bid la rnam par dpyad R [8] 

’phags pa lhan kun la rnam par dpyod par byed | 

’jigs pa dab ni skyag gro rib du zad par byas tl [10] 

Patahamanjari iti ndma rdgah Aryadevapaddnam — 
yasmin mano indriya-pamnas ca nastdh | 
na jdndmi dtmd kutra gatvd pravista^ li [2] 
adbkuta-karund-iamaruh eva vddyate \\ 

Aryadevah nirdlambena mrdjate ll [4] 
candrah candrdMmh yathd pratibhasate i 
citta-vikarane tasmin ialitm pravisati \\ [6] 
parityajya siddhini bhavaghrndm lokdcdrdn i 
pasyan pasyan sumjatattva-vicdram \\ [8] 

Iryadevena sakalam vicdritam \ 
hhayam ghrnd ca dure nivdritam ii [10] 

1. chub— lit. ‘water’; but the Caryl text has pabana ; chub, 
therefore,, may be a mistake for '^rlub’. 

3. ya mtshan — strange, wonderful ; the Caryb text has 
akaia (mod. Beng. dkdt\ which also means the same thing. 
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4. dmigs pa med pa — lit. without imagining, without 
thinking, niralamba ; the Carya text has nimsa which is 
explained in the commentary as nirdlambena. 

6. rnam ’gyur— may mean vivartana ; the Carya text has 
vikarana ; ’phans nas — ‘by shaking ’ the Carya text has tali 
(< falitm) which has the same meaning. 

f . skyag gro — that which causes nausea ; that which is 
repulsive to taste ; the Oarya text has ghii^a {Kgkr^d) . 

8. rnam par dpyad — ^to investigate well, Skt. mcdra; the 
Carya text has mdra idvicdra). 

9. rnam ' par dpyod par hyed-—vicdritam ; viha/nu oi the 
Carya text, therefore, is to be corrected as vicariu. 

10. - rin du~‘ length of time or space^’ hence, to a distance ; 
the Carya text has dura which should be corrected as dure. 



THE CARYAPADAS 

XXXII 

[197^5-7] 

De-sa-kha shes bya ba’i glu dbyafis Sa-ra-ba’i shabs 
kyi’o— 

na-da thig le fii zla’i dkyil ’kbor med 1 
sems kyi rgyal po no bo nid kyis grol II [2] 
dran po’i lam spabs gshan ri ma len cig I 
byafi chub ne bar rin du ma ’gror n [4] 

■ lag gdub na blta la me Ion ma len cig I 

- bdag gis bdag nid bes par ^es par soil ]6] 
pha rol tshu rol ’gro bde yis so I 

sdug pa’i skye bo dab. ’grogs ’chi bar ’gyur II [8] 
gah gi gyas gyon dag ni don dan ma yah i 

- Sa. ra. has. smras dran ho’i lam...ll [10] 

Desakha iti nama ragali Sarahapaddndm — 

nadahindu ravisasimandalau cana \ 

cittarajah svahhdvatah muktah II ]2] 

rjuvartma parityajya apamm md grhdna \ 

hodhih nikaiah durani md gaecha ^ [4] 

hasta(stMtam) kankanam drastmn darpan^ath na grhdya I 

atmarid dtmatattvam niscayani fdndti || [6] 

pdram aparapdram ca ydti anandena | 

diirjanasahgena mrtytim prdpnotii] ]8] 

vdme daksine ca ye garttah agarttdh I 

Saraliah h hanati rjuvartma prdptani . . . ii [10] 

3. dran po’i lam — lit. the straight pathj^ f^jupatJia^rju-vartma. 
The Carya text has ^lju re uju (=t'ju re rju) ; gshan — lit. other, 
aparam, hence ^other than what is straight (ffu)’; the Carya 
text— -uawka. crooked. 
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4. fie bar — ^near ; tKe CaryS text Has niaHi wbicH sHould be 
corrected as niadi {<niJcaia). Ein du ma ’gror — the Tib. text 
has ‘ha da’ which I have corrected as ‘rih du’ ; rih du — means 
‘at a distance ’ ; the Carya text has lahM which stands for a distant 
place. The meaning of the line is — the Bodhi is at hand^ don’t 
go to a distant place (for that). 

5. ma len — don’t take ; the Carya text has ma lou, which 
should be corrected as ma leil. 

7. ’gro bde yis so — goes happily ; the Carya text has gaju, 
which should be corrected as majn (Skt. comm. — majjamti) 
which has the meaning of “ going deeper without any consi- 
deration.’’ 

8. ’chi bar ’gyur — the xylograph at my disposal is not 
very clear here ; my reading however seems to be almost certain ; 
the expression means — ‘death happens’- — mrtyuni prapnoti. 
The Carya text has — avasari jai which means — ‘goes astray, ’ 
‘goes away from the right path’ ; the Sanskrit comm, has 
saifisara-samudre majjamti. 

9. doh dan ma yah — means “a hole and its opposite” — 
gartta-acjartta ; the Carya text has kMla pikhala — ‘ditches and 
pits.’ 



THE CARYAPADAS 

XXXIII 
[ 198*2-4 ] 

Pa-ta-ha-ma-iija-ri shes bya, ba’i glu dbyaas Tentana pa’ 
shabs kyi’o — 

gron khyer clbus na bdag gi khyim ste khyim tshes med i 

pliru bai ni zan med rtag tu ’drim par byecl \i [2] 

sbal pa vis ni spral Aid ’der pa nid du byed I 

’om bsbos pas nu ma la ni shugs bar ’gyur li [4] 

glau ni skyes gyuA. pa ni mo gsam la i 

khri ni ’Jo bar byed de thun mtshams gstim i! [6] 

gan de bla Idan de ni bio med pa i 

gaA de chom bde ni mkhaA sruAs so II [8] 

rtag tu lea sbyaA saA ga mnam du ’dsin i 

Te-tne-na shabs glu ni sus kyaA go bnud ii 

Patahamanjariiti nama raga^ Tentana-pademam— 

nagwramadliye mama grham prativesi nasti \ 
vvHhhande odanam nasti nityam dveianam ii [2] 
hhekena sarpam eva tdditam i 
d.ugdha-dugdha‘mldm[go]-stanampTavisati\\[4] 
vrsah prasuyate go^ handJiyd bhutd \ 
khattei?) dohanam kriyate trisandhydymn n [C] 
yah prdfmh sa eva praifidMmh \ 
yah caurah sa eva kottaraksakah i [8] 
nityam srgdlah simdia-samam yuddham karoti \ 

Tentanapadasya gitam ko’ pi buddhyate \\[10] 

The name of the author in the Carya text appears as Dhendhana, 
It is imperfectly transcribed in Tibetan. 

1. Gron khyer —means nagrara, ‘ city ’ ; the Carya text 
has tcLla which means an “ elevated place.” Khyim tshes=i 

10 
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khyim mtsbes, which means “neighbour”; the Carya test 
has padavesl which should be corrected as padivesl (prativeB). 

2. phru bal — ‘phru ba’ means earthen pot ; the Carya 
test has handi-mTthkanda- ; ’drim pa — is said to be a wrong form 
of ‘’brim pa’ in the Dictionary of S. C. Das; ’brim pa — means 
“to distribute.” The Carya test has auesi (dvesika) which means 
‘a guest.’ The Tibetan translator had probably before him 
parwesi (< parivesa) which means “ to distribute, to serve.” 

3. The Carya text has — venga samsdra haddhila jda “it is the 
family of a frog which goes on increasing.” But the Tibetan 
translator had certainly an altogether different reading before 
him — probably vehcja sa sdpa harlhila jda; the Tibetan translation 
means — “even the serpent is being chased by the frog.” The 
Sanskrit commentary indirectly preserves this sense — mjahgena 
prabJidsv arena vijmnapara^coditah. 

6. Khri — means hhatta ; the Carya text has pita (the 
comm, plthakam ) — “ a pale.” 

8. mkhar sruhs — lit. means kottapdla, the guard of the 
fortress ; the Carya text has simply sadhi meaning one who is 
honest. 

9. The Carya text has sidld sihe sama jujhaa which is 
simply a copyist’s mistake for sidld sihe sama jujhaa. 



THE CARYAPADAS 

XXXIV 

[199^3-6] 

Ba-ra-di shes bya ba’i glxi dbyans Da-ri-ka pa’i shabs 
kyi’o — 

stofl pas ni sniii rje dag I 

dbye ba mecl pas lus nag yid I 

rnam par rol ba Da. ri. ka 

pha rai mchog gi ’gram clu son ii [2] 

mtshan nid med pa ni mtshan nid sems 1 

bde ba chen pos rnam par rol l 

Da. ri. ka pa namkha’i la li 

pha rol mchog gi ’gram du son. i [4] 

khyod kyis shags gah khyod I'gyud dan | 

khyod kyi bsam gtan ci shig bsad I 

rah gnas bde ba chen por lim II 

mtshon dka’ don dam myah na rahs I [6] 

bde sdug cig tu byas nas ni 1 

mig ’phrul dra ba za bar byed ! 

rah gshan gshan nid Da. ri. ka 

ma lus bla na med par s'es II [8] 

rgyal po rgyal po nid kyi rgyal 1 

gshan yah rgyal po rmohs pas ’chin 1 

Lu. yi pa shabs drin gyis ni I 

Da. ri. ka pas sa bcu [gnis] thob I! [10] 

Baradi iti nmm ragah Darikapaddnam— 
Mnyakamne abhinne kdyavdkcittdni \ 
vilasati Ddrikah paramapdrasya kiile II [2] 
alaksana-laksamm cittam malidsiikhena vilasati ! 
Ddrikah gagane paramaparasya kiile \\ [4:] 
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tava mantrem him tava tantrem Jam 
tarn dhydnavyaJihyanena Jiirn 1 
dtmapratisthd-maJidsukha [lilaya] 
duflaJisanam paraMa-nirvanam ii[6] 
suJiha-dtiJiJihdn eluJirtvd indrajalam bhalcsati I 
svapardparam DdriJcafy saJialaih anuttamm jdndii || [8] 
rdfd rdjd hJio ! rdjd aparaJi rdjd moha-haddhaJi I 
Luyipddapadmena Ddriliena [dvajdasa-bhuvanani 

labdhdni li [10] 

1. dbye ba med pas — ‘not making distinction’ ; the Garya 
text has abhina vdre which may be corrected as ahJiindcdr^ 
( < abhinndcdrena)- 

2. pha rol mchog gi ’gram du — lit. pdra-paraniamle ; the 
OaryS text has simply pdrimaiml^. 

3. mtshan nid med pa ni mtshan nid sems — lit, alalisana- 
laJisam-citta ; the Garya text has alalisalaJiliacittd which ought 
to be corrected as alaJcJiha-lali'liJiana-cie. 

6. ran gnas bde ba chen por — lit, dtmapratisthdna-mahdsiiJfka 
dtmastJidnamahdsuliha ; the Garya text has apaUhana-mahdsuha 
(.crapratisthana-niahasuliha) ; the translator seems to have read 
the text as — appa-thdna-maJidsuha. 

7. mig ’ phrul dra ba — indrajdla ; the Garya text has indijam. 

8. ma lus bla na med par ses — lit, saJtalath anuttaram 
jdndii ; the Garya text has — saaldnnttara-nidm which should be 
corrected as ’jdni. 

9. blohs pas ’chin — seems to be a misprint for “ rmohs pas 
’chin” meaning nioJiahaddha ; the Garya text has moJierd 
bddM (Comm, wohena hflddha) which ought to be corrected as 
mohe re hddhd. 

10. sa bcu thob— -lit. “ten worlds have been attained.” 
The Tibetan text has probably dropped “gnis” after “sa bcu” ; 
when ‘gnis’ is supplied we would have — “twelve worlds have 
been attained 



THE CARYAPADAS 

XXXV 

[200“4-6] 

Mai. la. ri shes bya ba’i gin dbyaas Bha-de’i sbabs kyi’o 

de tsam dus sii ’dug kyan bdag ni sin tu rmons i 

de ni bla ma’i dam pa’i g^ims las bdag gis rtogs ii [2] 

de ni bdag gi sems kyi rgyal po shi bar gyur i 

namkha’ rgya mtshor rab tu bskyod pas sleb par gyar II [ t] 

bdag gis bltas pa phyogs bcu thams cad ston. pa nid i 

sems dan rnam par bral bas sdig daii ba seii rnams med 11 [6] 

ba-ju-la yis bdag la mtshan ma smras nas byin 1 

namkha’i rgya mtshor bdag ni sems ni stor bar gyur 1! [S] 

Bha-des smras pa cha sas med pa rab tu Ion l 

bdag gi sems kyi rgyal po nid stor bar gyur ii [10] 

Mallari iti ndma rdgah BhadepaMndm — 
etavat kdlam sthitah aham siimohe I 
kldnmi sadgurubodhem mayd jndtani ii [2] 
kldnlm mama cittardjaJi sdntah l_sanjdtali] i 
gaganasamiidre ialitcd pravistah \\ [4] 

■mayd dr§(am dasadiksu sarvam iunyam \ 
cittaviyogena na pdpam na punyam W [0] 

Bdjulena mayi laksanam hhaiaitam i 
gagana-samaidram mayd c-itte bhaksitam ll [8] 

Bhade [padena] hhanyate abhdgani grliUam i 
matjd dttardjam bhaksitam I! [10] 

1. sin tu rmons— “sin tu” means ‘great, much,’ ati, sti, 
etc. ; the translator probably read the original word as su-moha 
but the Carya text has sramo/ia which seems to be the correct 
form. 
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3. shi bar gyur — lit. santah bhutah ; the Carya text has 
malmnatlm which may be corrected as moltu natha (cf. Comm. 
mama vinasta-} ; the Tibetan translation is therefore not literal. 

4. mkha’ rgya mtshor — lit. gagam-samudra- ; the Carya 
text lias gana samude to be corrected as gaganasamiide. 

6. sen — lit. white, clean, avadata, hence punya- ; 

bdag la mtshan ma smras nas byin — lit. mayi lahsa'^am 
hhanitam ; the Carya text has mohakakhu blianid which should 
therefore be corrected as moha lakkhu. 

9. cha sas med pa — lit. “without pasts,” ahhdga. Of. 
the Sanskrit Comm, anutpadabhaga-; lam of the Carya text 
should be corrected as laUd for the sake of rhyme as well as 


sense. 



THE CARYAPADAS 

XXXVI 

[200'’7-20V-2| 

stoB. pa’i phyi ma ni yon por de nid Aes pa can ! 

gti mug mdsod ni blaus nas tiiams cad bskyod par gyur fi [2] 

gfiid yur sems med ran. dan 1 gshan dag rnam par bral 1 

Ihan cig skyes pa’i gnid clu Ka-hna-pa ni son li |4] 

sems med tshor ba med par sin tu gnid du son | 

tiiams cad grol bar byas nas bde bar gfiid du son (i [6] 

bdag gi rmi lam na ni khams gsum ston par mthon i 

’dres par byas nas ’gro dan ’on ba bral bar gyur li |8] 

Dsa-Ia-nda-ra’i sbabs las miioii sum nid du byas I 

bdag gis rtsar yan pan-di-ta yis Ita mi byed li [10] 

sunya-Mkhaya tathatam pralirtya I 

mokcihhandaram sakalam grhUva apasaritam II [2] 

svapiti na cintayati sva-parayolf vibhagam i 

sahaja-nidraya Kahnah [ahliihhutah] ii [4] 

cetanam ndsti vedanam ndsti atyantam nidrahhihhutah ! 

sakalam muktikrtya siikham svapiti n [6] 

mayd svapnadarsane trihhuvanam iunyam drstam \ 

misnkrtya avanagamanam [tad] -virahitah [jdtah] ii [8] 

Dsalandhara-padam sdksinam karisydmi \ 

mama samlpe panditam na pasydmi II [10] 

The names of the rdga and the author do not occur at the 
beginning of the translation. The name of the rdga is given in 
the original Carya as Patamanjan. There is no doubt that the 
author IB Krsndcdry a— Kdhnupdda ; Gf. line 4; the Tibetan transla- 
tion of the Sanskrit commentary to the Carya also supports it : 
lhan cig skyes pa’i dga’ has brjid pa’i phyir i nag po glu dbyahs 
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shabs kyis don de nid gsuns so — Sahajanandasundaw hi 
JcTsnacaryastam evartham pratipadayati. 

1. phyi ma ni yon por — the translation is not clear; ‘phyi 
ma’ means ‘later, posterior,’ etc. “yon po” means “crooked, 
not straight’’ ; the Carya text has hdha >hd}iu ? 

2. blahs nas — lit. grhltvd ; the Carya text has lui which 
should be corrected as Zai'. 

6. s'in tu — much, atyantam ; the Carya text has bhara. 

6. grol bral byas — lit. miiMlhrtya, the Carya text has 
suphxda kari which the Comm, explains as parisodhya. 

8. ’dres par byas nas — “ mixing up,” misnkrtya ; the 
Carya text has ghoria which is to be corrected as gholia. 

bral bar gyur — ‘ is separated from ’ — vihlna ; the Carya text 
has -vihala which therefore may be corrected as vihuna. 

10. rtsar yah — ^near, close to ; the Carya text has pakhi 
(<paksa) which is explained in the Comm, as sannidhanam. 

Ita mi byed — “do not see,’’ na pasyanii ; the Carya text 
has na rahaa which may be corrected as na cahaa. 

paniid cade of the text is evidently a copyist’s error for 
pai}iidcd^ (<= paniitdcdryem) w’hich also suits the rhyme. 



THE CARYAPADAS 

XXXVII 

[201M-6I 

dga’ ba ster ba shes bya’i glu dbyans Ta-cla-ka’i shabs 
kyi’o— 

ran nid med pas bdag gi the tshom gah t 
’das dan doh rtse’i ’dod pa bral bar *gyiir II [2] 
hams myoh ihan skyes ma ’khrul rnal ’byor kye I 
mtha’ bslii dan bral ji bsbin de bshin yin li [4] 
ji Itar ’dod pa de Itar yod par gyis i 
lhan skyes lam ni nal ’byor ’khrul ma byed II [6] 
suoii spyah sgrol ba po ni hid kyis ses i 
hag gi lam las ’das pa ji Itar bsad l [8] 

Ta-da-ka vis ’di smra’i go skabs med I 
gah ses de yi mgul du shags pas bcihs ii ]10] 

Kmnada iti ndma rdgah TadaM'padamm — 

dtma msti atmanah saiikd kutra \ 
sd [mahd]mudrd-dkdiiksd bhagm jdtd \\ [2] 
bhoh yogin anubhavasahajam na vismara | 
catuspdrsve miiktdh yathd tathd bhava \\ [4] 
yathd icchd tathd vidyatam \ 
sahaja-pcithe yogin bhrdntini md kiini \\ [6] 
hd^rlakorandaui?) santaranena indtam i 
vdkpathdtltam katham v/ydkhydyate || [8] 

Tafiakena etat bhanyate amkdso ndsti i 
yah jdmti tasya gale pdMJy baddkah ii [10] 

The name of the raga is translated as “dga’ ba ster ba,’’ 
kaniada ; the Carya text always gives the form /vdrnoda, which is 
also the modern form. 


11 
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2. dofi. rtse’i ’dod pa — “duA rtse” means ‘a piece of money’ 
hence miidm ; the Cary a text has mahamudm ; ’dod pa — ‘ desire ’ 
dMnksd ; the Carya text has kamthu which is to be corrected 
as kankhd. 

4. mtha’ bshi — “ on four sides,” catmpdrSva; the Carya text 
has caukotti, which the Comm, wrongly explains as catuskoti ; 
caukotti may be taken to mean “on four sides.” 

5. ji Itar ’dod pa — “ as you like,” yathd iccha ; the Carya 
text has jahane achilesi which should be corrected as jaisane 
icchilesi. 

6. lhan cig skyes lam na — lit. “on the path of Sahaja,” 
sahaja-pathe ; the Carya text has sahaja pithaka which should 
be corrected as sahaia-pathake. 

khi'ul raa byed — ‘don’t commit error ’ — 'bhrdntim md 
kuru ; the Carya text has hhdnti mdho bCisa which should be 
corrected us bhanti ndhi basa. 



THE CAR YAP AD AS 

XXXVIII 

r‘202'>5-203''l] 

Bhe. ra. bi shes bya ba’i glu clbyaas Sa. ra. lia’i sbabs kyi’o — 

Ills ni gru yi dam bu yid iii skye ba ste i 

bla ma dam pa’i gsim gi skye ba ’dsin pa’o ii [2] 

sems iiid brtan pa ilid du bziin gis gru lia rnams 1 

tbabs gshan gyis ni pha rol ’gro ba med Ii [ 4 ] 

gru.ni ’bab pa gru sifi. mnan pa’i yon tan 3011 1 

’tshogs shin ’tshogs pas Ihan cig skyes pas gshaii du ses 11 [G] 

lam ni ’gog pa’i ’jigs pa rnani par ’oii par gyur 1 

srid pa’i chu riabs thamscad rnam par ’khrugs por gyur il [8] 

pha rol chu rol rgyu rgyun drag po rab tu ’bab I 

Sa.ra. ha yis srnras pa namkha’i tiii ne ’dsin 11 [10] 

Bherahi iti mgah Sarah apaddndni — 

kdyah naukakhandali mamh naiikadaiidcdii?) i 

sadgiiruvacanena naukadandam grhyatdm H [2] 

cittam sthirlkrtya dhdraya naukdm 1 

anyopdyena pdram m ydyate 11 [ 4 ] 

nanvdhakali naukdm bdhayati gunem I 

minted niilitvd sahajena anyam [wa] jdndmi 11 [6] 

paihi pratibandhakabhayam visistani balasampannam bhavati 1 

bhava-iiUolena sarvam vikampitarn ii [8] 

kule kule kharasrotasi uttamarupena mhaya \ 

Sarahena bhanitam gaganasamddhih [prdptali] il [ 10 ] 

The name of the rdga is imperfectly transcribed as Bherahi ; 
the text gives it as Bhairavi- 

1. gru yi dum bu — ]it, naukd-kh ay d^', the Carya text has 
ndvadi khdnti which is to be corrected as In 
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both the lines we bive ‘skye ba’ which is used as the transla- 
tion kc'huda in 1. 1 and patavala in 1. 2; both the w'ords probably 
inenn 'oars’ — naiiMdandam. 

3. bzuh — “lay hold of,” dharaya; the Carya text has 
dhahure which should be corrected as dharahu re ; gru ha rnams 
— probably mean the ‘sailors,’ navika, navi; the Carya text 
has n'fJil which ought to be corrected as na'i {<ndvt). 

6. ’bab pa — lit. bdhayati, but the Carya text has tdcjua 
which is corrected as tdnai means the same thing; Gf. the 
Comm, dkarsayati. 

6. ’tshogs shiii ’tshogs pas — lit. meeting and meeting. 
miliivd militvd ; the Carya text has meli w Inch may be corrected 
as meli meli. 

7. lain ni ’gog pa’i ’jigs pa — lit. pathi pratibandhaka- 
bhayam; the Carya text has vdia abhaya khdlta which ought to 
be corrected as vdtata bhaya khdnta ; thams cad — sarvain, the 
Carya text has saya vi which should be corrected as sava vi. 

10. namkha’i tin he ’dsin — lit. gagana-samadhih prajdah; 
the Carya text has gone pamaS which should be corrected as 
gaane samdu 




THE CARY AP ADAS 

* XXX JX 

l203‘’3-6] 

M,ii. la. si sixes bya ba’i glu dbyaiis Sa. ru.ua'i sbabs kyi'o — 

stoii iiicl lag pas bol cig kye 1 
kbyod kyi ran gi yid kyi skyon 1 
bla ma’i gsim gi spyod iam kye ! 
kbyod nid slar ’doii ji Ita bu li [O] 
rmad byuii him skyes namkba’ la 1 
kyog par ’gro ba bslad gyis la ! 

^ pba rol ’gfo ba 'joins pa vis i 

kbyod kyi gyo rgyu sna tshogs pa il [4] 
lio mtsbor srid pa’i gti rang la ! 
kye ma ran. dan bshan dag mthon i 
’gro ’di cbu yis cbii bcu bii ’dra 1 
lhan cig skyes pa’i ston pa bdag il [6] 
bdud rtsi yod bshin dug med kyi l 
gshan dban setns kyi bdag kbyim iia I 
btun ba bdag gis go ba (?) kye 1 
bdag ni ma ruiis gnen bdun ba II [8] 

Sa. ra. bas smras mtshog yid gyur I 
bdag ci ma runs glan la ni I 
gcig bus ’gro ’joms par byed I 
kye ma bdag ni ran ’dod spyod il [10] 

Mallasi iti nama ragah Sarahaiiadmmi — 

hho ! sunyahdlmJyvidarita^ tava \ 

(jarncacam-nhare re tvam pimar gacchasi katham re putra !l[2] 
dkaryahhiita-hum-jdta-(jagane vaiikam gatvd pradristah I 
param gated hhagnah taca vijnmam ndnd ^ [4:] 
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8(5 

ii(:lbhiUah bhavamoliah bho ! dtmia-param drsyate 1 
etad jagat jalfwinibdkdram sahaje sunya atmd ii [0] 
mnrte t'idiiamdne visum ndsti paracittah bho ! Mindnam vdsah 1 
pdnarii mayd boddhyvyam ; mama dustah bandhavah ii [8j 
Siiruhcini bhanyate mraedttah kith bhavati mama dmkih vrmh I 
ekuketin jagat vindMtah bho! viham (?) svacchandcna i [10] 

The name of the rdga in the Garyti text is Malasl< Malas'ia. 

1. The Cary a text has swind ha aviddra are wisich may be 
corrected with the help of tlie C0’,mnmiavy—svapm’pi...sphdritdh 
as stiine ho viddrita re; but the Tibetan translation shows tluit 
the original text was — sunabdha ciddria re lit. “ the hands of 
mnyatd are extended.” 

2. Siar ’doii — lit. “again go” hence “to go round” 
tile Carya text has ghunda. 

3. rmah byuh — admirable, the Cirya text has akat'j = 

dscaryath ; hum skyes namkhi •— lit. hiuhjdta gagana ; the Carya 
text lias hd bhnrai and which should be corrected as hiim-bhuva- 
gaand; Kyogpor’gro ba bslad gyis —lit. vakrahi gatah pradusUaia ; 
the iext ha i range jdyd nilesi which, though not dear, 

may be interpreted as — ^“you have taken a wife in Vanga 
(country and has done an improper act).’’ The translator has 
probably rendered tile sense only. 

pha rol 'gro ba ’joins pi yis, khy ih kyi gyo sgyu .^na tshogs 
pa — lit. pilrum galnt rhmstah tava kaukrtydh Hand ; the Carya 
text' has pure blidgela tohdra rdndtid which >‘hould he correchtd 
a *.' — piirc bhngrln...; 

5. uduabhii'i, ntolidro, upyatyt of the Carya text should be 
vxm'cvted as iidhh lid, moha re and appaiid. 

(). jnlarimbukfire of the text should be corrected as -kfiru. 

7. of the text should be corrected as aitiid; pusant 

nistt apd of tlie text is not clear ; it may be corrected as pararasii 
upfi ill the light of the translation. 

I'd. riruliM- JeehandrS of the text = ri/iura/m siicrhaitde ; c/. 
the comm, sracchandvnu rihartmm karom'i. 



THE CARYAPADAS 


XL 

[204'^5-7] 

Ma. la. si. go. da la shes bya ba’i glu dbyans nag po ^pyod 
pa sbabs kyi’o — 

gan shig yid kyi spyod yul mig ’phrui ’dra I 

km daa po. ti brdsiin kyi phren ba yin II [2] 

ji Itar sinra bas lhan skyes brjod par nus I 

lus iiag yid la gan du mi ’jug go II [4] 

bla mas brdsun gyi thabs kyis slob ma la | 

nag gi lam las ’das pa ji Itar smra ii [6] 

gan de smra ba de rnams brdsun 1 

bla ma’i tliobs kyis slob ma ’khrul par bya ii [8] 

Ka-hnas rgyal ba’i rin chen ji Itar smra I 

Ikugs pas Ion par smra ba ji bshin no II [10] 

Malast-go4ci iti nama ragah KrsnacaryapMdnam — 

yat manogocaram indrajdlam I 
dgamapotih mithyd is(a-mdld \\ [2] 
bhana kathmh sahajam kathayitum arhati \ 
kdya-vdk-cittdh yasmin na pracisanti || [4] 
gimmd mithyopdyena Msyak upadiiyate \ 
va,kpathdMtani katham kathyate ii [6 [ 
yat katliayati tat sarvam mithyd I 
?)/irantak [8] 

Kdhnena fimratmm Mdpk bhanyate \ 
mukena andhah iipadistah yatha II [10] 

The name of the raga appears in the Carya text as Mdlasi gavudd ; 
ga imda G‘dme to be known as gaiida or goda and it is the latter 
form which has been transcribed in Tibetan. 
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1 vid kyi spyod yul— lit. subjected to the mind— jhcoio^- 
gocara; the Carya text has mam goera which should be corrected 

‘"ZiJ'-flml -dra-lH. mlmjdla ■ tbe Oavys text lias ahl jals 

which i° explained in the comm, aa 

2 brl.m kyi plmen ba-" brdenn ” meana-hc lalsehood 

ija which does not occur in the Carya text ; the Car.v.i tex 

lias Ida mcila which is translated as phren ba. 

5 brdsun gvi thabs kyis— lit. by false means ; the Carja 

text has ale to be corrected as ale ; explained in the comm, as 

the Carya text has tala wliich means 
the ^ameflnng ; ef. the comm.---taIanam 

Z Ida nla'i tl.ahe kyis-lit, through the meane t=,nelr.,c. 

• ■ Ml - rrn-n- the Carva text has gnrii-boilltaxe {-gtini- 

hot 'I 'e’comm. u'ndcretaude it ae («,»«,- 

(lanViro) ’ The commentator had probably tlio nglit leaduig 
; him •. .l-e mat nne ot the Carynpada where the analogy 

"’'’’1 1 uar-r;,t«'rt™car;rt^^ 

la> towa ImlMd (=™.-*e«a d»iM, .nnlM,). 



THE CARYAPADAS 


XLI 

[205’’2-5] 

Gu-nja-ri shes bya ba’i glu dbyans Bhu-su-ku pa’i sbabs 
kyi’o— 

dan po ma skyes pa nid kyis I 
’gro rnams de yis ’khrul par ^es 1 
thag pa sbrul mthon skrag pa yis 1 
ji Itar gaii gi khams kyi zas || [2] 
no mtshar gaii sig niam par dpyod I 
lag pas sge bar ma byed cig 1 
de Itar raii bshin gal te ’gro ! 

^es na khyod kyi bag chags za II [4] 
ray a nan smig rgyu dri za’i groii || 
chu zla gzugs bnlan ji bshin no I 
rlmi ni ’khor has brfcan par ’gyur 1 
chu ni rdo ba ji bshin no II [6] 
mo gsham bu ni ji Itar rtse ba Itar 1 
rtsed mo rnam pa man po rtse bar byed I 
bye ma’i man khu ri boh rva dan ni I 
namkha’i me tog rgyas pa ji bshin no n [8] 

Ea-u-ta yid dmag gtam Bhu-su-ku I 
dnos tshags rah bshin mtha’ dag gtam nid do I 
gaii du rmoils pa ’khrul pa yod gyur na I 
bla ma dam pa’i shabs la dri bar gyis !l [lO] 

Giirijarl ill mma rdgah Bhm 

Man jiininahlnataifd jagarlMad hhrdnti^^^ I 
rajjii-sarpam drstod samtrdsitah, tern yathd lokah khaditah \\ [2] 
ascaryamyatoicdramhastamlamndktmhmdkuruA 
idria-svabhavem yadi jagat jdmhi turn vdsand khdditd [tado] tt [4] 
12 
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mani-mancika-gandharm-nagan jale can(lrapi-atmiiiham 

yudrkiin. ca I 

cTiidt’M'llc [.s'fi//] drikah milgdlah upau praslandj yddrsuh !i [6] 
handliija-srdah yath/i knddm karoti huhiividhafn kndmh karoti 1 
hfdukd-tailam sdsakasriigarii dkam-puspam ca yildrium li [^] 
Rdutund nian()4:af.cd:am kathyate Blcusukuh kathayati 

mkala-srahharom 1 

yaM mwihah bhrmtim kandi sadgnnipddam prcclia \\ [10] 

The name of the rdga is given in the Carya text as 
Kanhtigiimjarl, which is otherwise unknown. It seems to be 
a mistake for Gun jar i. 

1. ma skyes pa nid kyis — lit. ajfitatayd ; the Carysl text 
has animnde which the comm, explains as anutpaavnubhdralrena ; 
ses — to know% the Carya text has padihM < pratibhdti. 

2. thag pa shrill — rajjusarpa ; the Carya text has rdjasdpa. 

The Carya text has — raja supa dckhi jo carnaJm sare him tarn. 

(kam) hodo khd'i which is explained in the comm, ns rajjau 
sarpdbhijndnani krtrd samfrdnito yah — so’pl icnn rajjumrpena 
kim satyena khndiiah ; in tiie liglit of tlii.H explanation and with 
the help of the Tib. translation (whicli is not however literal) 
the line can be corrected as — rdjasdpa dekhl jn camakii sdcc 
kiiii la bodo khd'i (bodo is a kind of serpent). 

3. rnam par dpyod — ■lit. ticdra ; the Carya text however 
does not contain this word ; it has on the other hand joid 
(<i/ogwi) which is not translated. 

4. bag chags v.a— “the desire eaten up the Carya text 
has tida rdsiind to be corrected im tiita'i rdsand. 

5. The Carya text is corrupt after gandha-naari (*= 
cjandhnrra-nagari); it has dfipatibinibn which may lie corrected 
either as dd{p(if}a)-pudibiinba (rellection in the mirror) or 
preferably with the help of the Tib. translaiion as — erfda- 
paddbhnba — the reflection of the moon (in water). 

C; hrtan pa — drdha ; dita of tlie Carya text l.hm'cfore shmild 
be corrected ns. d/fill/f/. ... 



THE CARYAPADAS ■ r' 

XLII ■ 

[206’’3-5] :7 , : : ' 

’dod pa sbj^en pa shes bya ba’i glu dbyaiis uag po spyod ba’i 
shabs kyi’o — 

sems kyi I ban skyes ston ilid rdsogs 1 
phuii po dan bra! sdug bsiial med II [2] 
smras pa ji Itar Ka-hna med ! 
bdag ni khams gsum gtan dn ’gro 11 [4] 
rraons pa brtan fiaras ’jig bcas mthoii I 
riabs bal rgya mtsho ji itar ska mo II [6] 
yoias bsbin ’jig rten rrnons mi mthoii I 
’o ma mar yod bsbin mi mtbon II [8] 

’gro ’ofl med pa’i srid pa ’di yaii gaii 1 
Ka-hna rnal ’by or lio bo nid bshin rol II [10] 

Kdmoda iti ndnia rag ah Krsnacarydpdddndm— 

cittali sahajena siinya-sampiirnah 1 
skandha-viyogam duhkha^h na li [2] 
bham katham Kdhnah na [vddyate'} I 
smyam triloke pratyakam caratiw [4] 
qnurkhah drdham cinastam pahjati \ 
hhagnah tarahgah sdgaram yathd sosati II [6] 
yathaiva [tidyamcmam^lokam miirkhah na pasyati \ 
dugdha-madhye ghftam vidyaie yathd na pasyati || [8] 
hhavah ydti na dgacchati na atra ko’pi \ 

Kdhna-yogt hhmena ldrsena mlasati ii [10] 

2. The translation is not literal ; the C<arya test has 
kdndha-inyoe md, hohi visannd (=skandha-viyoge vAsannah na 
hhavd). 
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4. gtan An-^pratyaham ; the Carya text has anudinam ; 
the Carya text has an additional word in the line — pamat which 
is not translated : it should be corrected as samdi i = pT(wisya). 

5, brtan — lit. dfclha ; the Carya text has dita which is to 
be corrected as di4ha ; the meaning of the word in this line is 
not clear ; the Comm, explains it as — tiilapldMiDarna^ 

hi yo bhma — 



THE CARYAPADAS 


XIJII 

[‘207-''5-208T] 

Baiii-ga-la shes bya ba’i glu dbyaiis Bhu-su-ku’i shabs kyi’o— 

lhan cig skyes pa’i chen ’jig rten gsum na ’phro I 
iiamkha’ dan intshuns ran bshin bcins nas grol ba gan II [2] 
dpar na ebii Ja chu bshag dbye bar mi nus Itar I 
de bshin yid kyi rin chen po mnam namkhar shugs I! [4] 
gan, la bdag fud rned pa de la g.shan dag dan I 
thog ma mtha,’ ined skye pa ’chi ba’i srid pa [med] 11 [6] 
Bhu-su-kus sniras lio mtshar rjes skyes ho mtshar kun I 
’gro ’oii daii bral de la diios daii diios med med II [8] 

Bangcda iti nama rdgah Bhusuhupaddnd,ni — 

sahaja^mahdtariih trailokye sphurita'h l 
hJiasamasvabhdte bandhandt miiktah kah || [2] 
yathd jale jalam talitm hhedam na drdyate I 
tathd manoratnam samarase gagane pravdsati ll [4] 
yatra dtmd nusti tatra parah kutra I 
adi-antau na janma-marana-bkam'h na ii [6] 

Bhusukund bhanyate dscaryafh jdtam dscaryam sarmm I 
gamandgamana-'vihme tasmin bhdvdbhdcau na II [8] 

1. ’phro — lit, s|)?w/nf:a ; the Carya text has p/ianae which 
should he corrected as pirn n'a*. 

2. bcins nas grol ba— lit. ‘free from bondage’— hand/wnaf 
muktah ; the Carya text is corrupt here and has bdnata which 
ought to be corrected as bSdlianata mukd. 

3. dbye bar mi nus Itar— lit. ‘difference not seen’ — 
bhedam na drsyate ; the Carya text has hheda na dr^yate ; the 
Carya text has bheda na jda — -which is to be corrected as bhen 
na jda. 
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4. yicl kyi rin chen po — lit. mano-ratna — ‘miud-jewel 
the Carya test is corrupt — maram aaita which ought to be 
corrected as mam raam. 

5. The original of this line in the Carya text is corrupt — 
jatpxmaM adhiidtdSDaparela IMii ; this ought to he corrected in 
the light of the Til)etan translation as — idsu ndhi appd tdsii 
pareld kahi (apparently Sastri read wrongly jatpu for jdsu, adhya 
for appd, tdsm for fdsn). 

T. This line has not been quite literally translated ; ho 
mtshar rje (or siinplj" — ho mtshar) — means — a miracle, a 
marvel ; the Carya text has kata (<krta ?) . 

The Carya text has within the line — rdiUu hhanai kata 
which is hypermetrical and is not translated in Tibetan (lidMu 
appears to be another name of Bhusuku). 

8. ’oh — the Carya text has drityi, a wrong form for dvai. 



THE CARYAPADAS 

XLIV 

[208“4-6] 

Mal-la-rl shes bya ba’i glu dbyans Kaiii-ka-’i na’i sbabs 
kyi’o— 

stoii bar ston nid gaii tshe mthun ’gyur pa I 

chos rnams tliams cad di tshe ’char bar ’gyur II [2] 

yod pa’i skad cig bshi la yah dag rtogs I 

dbus su ’gog pas bla med byah chub po II [4] 

thig le nii-da sfiih la ’jug pa med I 

gshan du blfcas pas gshan ni rnara par hams 11 [6] 

ji Itar ’ohs ba de Itar i^es bar gyur I 

dbus rii ni thams cad riiam par spoh. n [8] 

Knm-ka-ai smra ka-Ia-ya’i bran I 

thams cad ini ba sig de iiid gshom med dbyans li [10] 

Malian Hi nama, rdgah Kahl:amp(i(]andm — 

mnyena sunyarh yadd militam 1 
sakaldh dhannah tadd iiditdh \\ [2] 
ridyate catuliksam-samhodhih 1 
madhya-nirodhah amittara-bodkih \\ [4:] 
bindu-nddcm hrdaye 7ia pravistau \ 

ariyam drspDd anyah irinastd \\ [62 

yathd dgatah tathd jmyatdm \ 

mad/iye tistferd -sarraw prfri%aja II [8] 

Kahkanah bhamii kahya-Mbdena \ 
sanmm kotim sakyate tathatd-andhata-m 

The name of the author occurs in the Carya text as 
Kauhkanapada. 

2. chos rnams thams cad— ifearma/?. sa/mZa4 ; the text has 

smladhama < sakaladhanm. 
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f'l, 'Ffu: Caryatext Inia—bUlufiada na htc paUha, which should 
ho cofrecded as hindti mda na Me paUha. 

N. i\\nia==nuidlttjam i the text has (sic. 

1). ka la-ya’i bnui-—kalaya, sound ; the text has kalaijala 
mde < kidahnln-^ahdma. 

10. rni ba seems to be a mistake for ‘rna ba’ — to listen ; 
the Garya text has vkxhurila which may be corrected as vi sunila ; 
de m(\ = Lathat'i ; tadhata of the Carya text is a copyist’s mistake 
for till kata. 
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XLV 

[209“! -3] 

Mal-la-ri shes bya ba’i glu dbyaiis uag po shabs kyi'o— 

yid Ijon dbaii Ina’i yal can de la 1 

’dod pa ’bab pa’i lo ’bras ’bab par byed ii [2] 

mchog gi bla ma’i gsun gi sta res bead I 

Ka-hnas smras ba siii Ijon slar mi skye 11 [4] 

sin de dge dan mi dge’i chu yis ’phel I 

mkhas pas good pa bla ma’i tshad kyis ni 11 [6] 

sin gaii good daii rtub pa mi ses na i 

rul nas Itun shib. rmoiis nid srid par mos 1 [8] 

stod pa’i ^in mchog namkhar sta re yis 1 

s'iii de’i yal ga rtsu gnid nas gcod II [10] 

Mallari tti narna rdgah KTsmfdddnmn — 
manotanih paiicenclriyani sdkhdh tasmin I 
asd-hahana-patram phalam hahanti i| [2] 
vara-guru-vacana-kuthmena cMndhi \ 

Kdknena hhanyate taruh punar na ntpadyate \\ [4] 

so taruh mbhdsubka-ialena vardhyate 1 

vidvat-janah chidyati guru-parimanena II [6] 

yah tarum chinatti bhedam na jdndti i 

saditvd patati re 7 tahu bhavagraham karoti \\ [8] 

mnyadarurarah gagana-kuthm^ 

tasya taroh idkhMi iiiidarri era cdmidM \i [lO] 

2. ’dod pa ’bab pa— lit. a^a-bafeana ; dsa-ba/va/a of the 
CaryS text therefore should be corrected as asa-babawa ; ’bras 
’bab pa — lit. pJialam baJiati ; the Carya text has ha baha (8astrl- 

pbalaba) which should be corrected as plratobaba. 

13 \ 
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5. ’phel — lit. vardhyate ; the Carya text has vdtai which 
should be corrected as vddhai < vardh-. 

9. sill mchog=^ tarn oara ; the Carya text has simply f ant 
vvhicli renders tlie metre defective ; it may therefore be corrected 
as tame ora. 



THE CARYAPADAS 

XLVI 

[209M-6] 

Sa-ba-ri shes bya ba’i glu dbyaiis Dsa-ya-nan-ta’i shabs kyi’o — 

rmi lam gzug brSan ji bshin blta bar gyis 1 
bar gyi srid pa aid kyan de bshin no II [2] 
gal te yid ni rmohs las rnam grol na I 
de tshe ’che dan ’oh ba rgyun chad ’gyur || [4] 
tshig pa ma yin gser min rgyun mi ’chad I 
sgyu ma la rmohs skra dkar gner ’jig Itos II [6] 
lus ni grib ma sgyu ma dah mtshuhs pa I 
phyogs ni gnis po der ni sna tshogs mtshar 11 [8] 
sems kyi de nid rah bshin sbyah bar gyis I 
Dsa-na-ntas smras gsal byed gshan mun ni || 

Babarl Ui ndma ragah Dsa-ya-nantl-paddndm — 

svapne prativimham yadrsam pasya I 
antardle hhavo’pi tddrk II [2] 
yadi manah moha-vimuktah \ 
tadd ganiandgamamii tmtyataJp || [4] 
na dahyate na majjate na chitte 1 
mdyd-moha-valind nasyate paiya II [6] 
kdya chdyd-mdyd-sadrB I 
paksa-dvaye tatra ndnd oijndnani II [8] 
cittahtathatd~svabhdvenasodMtah\ 

Dsanantena bhanyate sphutam anyaih na hhamtiwllOj 

The name of the author in the original is ; the 
Tibetan transcription is therefore incorrect. 

1. rmi lam gzug brhan— lit. reflected image in dream 
—-svapne prativimba ; the Garya text — snane adasa which should 
be corrected as suine ddaia (< svapne ddaria). 
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3, yid— mind : the Carya text — imm sic. mana ; rmons 
= inoha, the Carya text — moda, justly corrected by Sastrt as 
moha. 

5. chig pa mo yin gser min — lit. neither burnt nor 
drenched = dahijcite na majjafc ; the Carya text — miu dfita'i ruiil 
ihnu'i winch stiould l>e cori’ected as nau dddha'i nau timat. 

6. sgyii ma la rmohs — lit. mdijd-moha ; the Carya text — 
moa inohc to be corrected as mad-molie. 

7. lus ni grib ma sgyn ma dan mtshuhs pa^ — lit. kuydydrii 
cdidijd-mdyd-sadrsl the Carya text — chdu mad kda saindna wliich 
should be corrected as kda chda-mda-mmdnd. 

9. sbyah bar — lit. ‘washed’ hence ‘sodhita ''- — purified ; 
the Carya text — sohi(i = mhia. 
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XLVII 

(•210'’3-5] 

(tu. rjja ri shes bya ba’i glu dbyans chos pa’i sbabs kyi’o— 

rdo rje pa-dmai dbus su gyur pa blans I 

foiiam nid sbyor bas gfcum ma ’bar bar gyur || [2] 

do(iri). bi. ni yi khaii pa me yis tshig nas ’bar i 

ri boJa ’dsin pa’i ehu ni Ion la gtor bar gyis II [4] 

rtsva ni ’bar ba ma yin du ba rntboJi pa med i 

rib. ba steb du blabs nas namkhar rab tu shugs II [6] 

rje btsun khyab ’jug dbab. phyag tshabs pa rnams ni tshig ! 

yon tan dgu rab yul gyi grob khyer rnams kyab tshig II [8] 

Dha. mas smras pa gsal por blabs nas rab tu ses I 
rtsa phran Iba las chu ni sten du sob bar gyur II [10] 

Gurjjan iti ndma rdgah DhaTmapaMndm — 

Imlisa-kamcilayor madhye (yat) dsit {tat) gfhyatdm I 
samatd-yogena canddli jDalitd \\ [2] 

4ombim-grham agnind ddha-dagdham 1 
sasadhara-jalam grhitvd sincatdm || [4] 
tpiesu jvalanali na, dhumah na dnyate I 
nieru-Mkharam grhitvd gagarie pravisati \\ [6] 
hariGiaradmlmidh hhattdrakdh dagdJidh \ 
nava-guna-sdsa7ia-pdtakdh api dagdhdh \\ [S'] 

Dhdmena hhanyate sphuiam grhitvd jmyatdm \ 
pama-ndlaih jalam urdhtmh gatani \\ [10] 

The Carya text does not mention the name of the '^dga and 
gives the name of the author as git%'flrl-p«ddnam ; this is evidently 
a confusion : gunjari is a mistake for giirjjan which is the name 
of the rapa ; the name of the author is Dhdma or Dharniapada. 

1. gyur ba blabs lit. ‘ ‘ take what existed ” 
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2. tsbig na,s ’bar — lit. duhadagdha, the Carya text— ■ 
daha...Ugeli dgi. 

4. The Carya text saha sali lai sinca M pdm which should 
be corrected with the help of the Tib. translation assasahara 
Imi sincahii puni. 

7. The Carya text — phata'i harihara bdmlia hhura which 
is certainly wrong as the Tib. shows ; it should be corrected as 
dildha'l hari-hara-hdmlui nddd ; nadd is rec|uired by the rhyme 
with padd (sic. pddd) of the next line ; nddd literally means 
‘shaven-headed monk’ which may be rendered as — rje btsun — 
bhabtdraka. 

8. groh khyer — lit. city — nagara ; the Carya text — padd sic. 
padd < pataka. 

9. blahs nas — grhtixd ; the Carya text has Icngnrc which 
is a mistake for lehn re. 



THE CARYAPADAS 

xLvni 

[211’’2-4] 


Pa.ta. ha shes bya ba’i glu dbyaiis Ku kku. ri ba’i shahs 
kyi 0 — 

rdo rje skyes g.yur der shugs I 

mnam iiid sbyor ba’i dmag dpuii tshogs II [2] 

yul dan dbah po’i groh rnams bcom I 

stoh nid rgyal po bde chen mih 11 [4] 

rna sgra duii skad gshom du med pa’i dbyans rnams sgrogs i 
gti mng srid pa’i dpuh. rnams rin du ’du ’da’ bar byas II [6] 
bde ba’i groh. khyer rtse mor gnas nas thams cad bsdus i 
sor mo gyen du bslah nas Ku. kku. ri pa smra II [8] 

’di ni ’jig rten gsum du bde ba chen pos rgyal I 

de khon hid kyi don sgra gshan gyis Ku.kku.ri pa’i shabs 

kyis gsuhs te || [10] 

Pataha iti nama ragah Kukhurlpadanam — 

Imlisa-jata-mdm vyaprta 1 
samata-yoga-senaganah \\ [2] 
visayendrasya purasanmhan jitavantah I 
hmyafd-rajah mahdsiikham {iti) nama i [4] 
turya-iankha-dManmam andhata-gltam karoti \ 
moha-hham-haldni duram. aMkrdntdni II [6] 
sukha-naganjdm agrasthdna-smnuham grhltam \ 
angulim urdhvam iitksipya Kitkkimpddah II [8] 

etat tfilokcm mahdsukhena jUant I 
tattvdrthah ninadya Kukhinpadena katkyafe || [JO] 

The original of this Oarya is missing on account of a 
lacuna in the text. 
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XLIX 

[2,12'’5-7] 

\i;il. i;i. fi. ti!. la gcig pa shes bya ba’i ghi dl)yaris Bhu. 
HU. kii i fihctbs kyi o* — 

1 ‘gyai |)u’i gi'u ni [)a. dma’ tsbal nas ’bab I 

brtst^ ba med bain, gal yui khyer !l [’2j 

di rii'i Bliu. su. ku pa nan ’khrug sor 1 

rail gi khyim mi mo ni gtum pos khyer II [4] 

riiam pa hia po bsregs ^in yul roams ba rlag t 

ran senis rin chen lair [rtsi] ’gro sleb mi sen II [b | 

gser daul lidag la rtsi yan mi gnas na I 

rail gi khor hyaiis rin ehen blans nas gnas n [8] 

bdag radsod bye ba phrag bshi ma Ins khyer I 

gson 1)0 dan ni si la khyad par med II [10] 

Malian iti nwata ragah BliusalaipManfun — 

rdja-itatihcm padma-ranc hdhayati I 
niirla!ia{rdpvim) haihgidndemh grJnta^ \\ [2] 
adya liluisHka ajttarnjuddlie ]Kirujitah \ 

■nijiigrliinr cfiaAdll grhiffi | 4] 
pataiiii-paufah-am dagdliam iiidriii'i-riptyuh nastah 1 
nija-filla-i-’ilitaHi Intlra galrii prarisfju'n na jilnanii || rp, j 
Kcan/ai'n tvapyani iiiaina Inurit api ndsli 1 
■nija-parirdrc minam grhilfa ihthali ^ | ,s | 
mama Ididndnri-caliislioftin adnsiiih grinlaiii \ 
jlranta-maranc risvsam Himli n j JO] 

1. rgyai })a’i gni ni — lit. the boat of the king — mjanaakd ; 
the (larya iGxi—riipi-nacu which should be therefore corrected 
as mjn-nava ; padma’i tshal — lit. padma-cana, but the text has 
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padma-khdle (khdla. means a canal); the Comm, has aravinda- 
kiihara-hrada — ‘lotus lake’; tshal in the Tibetan translation 
may be a mistake for mtsho la — mtsho means ‘ lake.’ 

2. brtse ba med — lit. devoid of pity — nirdayam ; the Carya 
text adaya, which though explained by the commentator as advaya 
should be taken to mean nirdaya ; barii gal yul — bamgala-desa ; 
kJesa of the Carya text should therefore be corrected as de§a 
ludiii (< liitia < lunthita) of the Carya text has been translated 
by khyen — grhUam. 

3. The translation is not literal ; the text has — aji hhiisu{ku) 
ha7hgdU hhaUl which lit. means — Bbusuku, yon have become 
a ham gall today” ; this has been translated as “ antaryuddhe 
pardjitah (the people of bamgdla country had probably not much 
military reputation) ! 

5. The Carya text daM jo paficadhdt mi divi samjna 
iiathd, which as the translation shows, is wrong and should be 
corrected as ddkia pahea-pdtana indivisad nathci ; cf. also the 
commentary — pancxi-pdtanamdti..Aagdham, indriyavisayafica. 

6. soria tarua of the text should be corrected as sonaa nta — 
“ gold and silver.” 

8. mahdsuhe thdkiii of the text does not seem to be exact ; 
the Comm, has mahdsukJia(ratna) nimagno'ham ; there was 
probably budiii (meaning nimagna-) instead of thdkiti-. 


14 
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['213''S-213'’2] 

dga’ l)as brtse bn shes bya ba’i glu dbyaas ri khrod sbabn 
kyi’o— 

nnmkha’ namkliat son ba Ita shin sta res good l 
mgui til bdag loed gsbon nii ma ni sad naa rned ii [3] 
sgyii rna la rmons nia runs yan lag can ni spohs siii spohs I 
Sa-ba-ra ni bd(' cben gyis sgeg stoh pa’i mi mo len li [4] 
bdag gis Iduni ra bltas pasnamkha’ dan mtshinis mnain shin ’drai 
ras bai me tog sin tii rgyas pas rab tu dga’ bar ’gyur || [6] 
kam-gii tsan sniin gyur rhon pa pho mo bde bar gyur i 
fi.in mtshan Sa-ba-vi pa rtsir yah bsam med bde chen myos || [8] 
phyogs bshi rnarns su smyug ina’i rib mas legs par bskor nas phyinl 
Sa-ba-i'i yis de byas bya dah Ice spyah rnams ni rgyu II [10] 
khyod ni gsad byas phyogs bear gtor ma dkar po gton ba Itos I 
Sa-ba-ri ni mya han ’das gyur srid rtsa thams cad slug || [12] 

Rinna-lcn ill ndma rdgah Sabarapadanam — 

g'Ujnnc (pm'inc taUagmm {vatiMm) pasya Imihdrikayd ehindM i 
kantjie ■mirdtind-haUkd jdgran gThndti II [2] 
iiW(/n-nm//.'i-r/.srnHf/-(/orrm)«hYj«jb paritijaja parifyaja \ 

S'tlutr'ih mahdxukJuiM cilasati sunya-mmm grhUca II [4] 
ndydnn-rdljknm drtitm khamma-mmxituhplm \ 
k trpds-i-pKHpiii'ii pru,'^plN(titam aty^^ dnnnditah hhiirali || [6] 
Iriugiiriipii'tkidi} pakritth jdtam Suham-dalmrl mutliut i 
nliordlraih .'^'dtnrl-pddah khnnpi nahhdcayali 

nuilidsiikhena I'ihiidiih {lid'll 

lutnrdiL'sn rndis'i-ritHcdrikaijd prakri^iitrupcuii rrstitm'it i 
Saint rim kttinl kiiadi Ankuni-Hfgdldh mHcaraitli [10] 
larii mdrihith. diimdiksn (lali-ddnani dattadt, padya \ 
Sahtiri-lcydpdrej mrdrtam hhura-mulam snrcaih \\ 
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1 

55t3«1 ftt£l II [i] 

fw I 

^ ^t®! I' [s] 

5l3rff%^ ?Ft1% I 

stfl^ II [i] 

(ilf'®t£l^ ■^^*1 I 

II ^ II [v] 

Mn *itf^ II [io] 

lidga Patamanian ; hmpdddndm — 

lidci ianwara -pancavi dala 
cancala cl,e paUhd Mia || [2] 
didlm Mria maMsiiha parimdna \ 

Lm bhami guru pucchia jam !i [4] 
saala samahia Mhi Mriai \ 

S'ukha duklieW nicita mariat ii [6j 

edieii chandaka-bandha karana kapatera dsa | 

sunupdkha bhidi lehure pdsa \\ [8] 

hhanal Lu'i dmhe jhdne ditJid I 

dhamami camana heni pandi baUhd \\ [10] 

Text. 2. paUho ; 3. dita ; 6. marm ; 7. cMndaka- 
bandha kamnaka paiera y 8. hliiti ; 9. sane ; 10. hahia. 
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^ 1 

QS^ -f^Z^ 1! [^J 

^TTWI ’?f^^*l ^ C^ 

li [h] 

fijW ^ft I 

wtz^ cetci w\ li [<!5] 

^rf^ ^151^ 1! [b-j 

F^rl f f;tt-nK I 

c^tf^ '^W (ill il [ ° ] 

Rdga Gacadd ; KuMvurlpddmdin — 

duLi diilii piUi dhamna mi jdi 1 
nilihera tentali kumhhire kha'i \\ [2J 
itiujaiui (jliarapium suna hho vidti \ 
kditela cinin nila adhardli li [4J 
»j(/a (/elo 6a/iZ((ll j(7y«o ! 
hdm hi core nila kd ga'i vidgua ii [15] 
divasai Intlnidi kdga-dai'e lihda \ 
riiti Idiaile kiimani jda \\ [8] 
lilsamt carijd KukkimpdS gdtda \ 

/.■(if/M»«/7/(?' r/aW«fl/?? sa7nfwyfo II [10] 

■2. kliua: 1. ennri; 7. kdda)' dare blida: 10. iiiajlK ekadi 
alu .'s'lmlul'i. 
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Ill 

CT ^ 5F[t^'Sf I 

^15% [^] 

C# fW5 !l [S] 

iT*rf^ I 

1! ['&] 

5^»t^ ’?i1%i:^ cw^ i 

*1^?:^ sit1% II [^] 

f^?t 6t®l ll [i^] 

Ruga Gavada ; Biruvapddmmn — 

eka se smi^ini dii'i ghare sdndhaa 1 
cuina vakalaa varum bdndhaa \\ [2] 
mhaje thira kari vdrtini sandhe \ 
j^ ajardmara hoi didha kdndJie li [4] 
dasami dudraia cihna dekhmd I 
dila gardJmka aiMfie bahid \\ \_6} 
caukifl gkadiye dela pasdrd l 
pa'itlida gardhaka ndhi nisdrd || [8] 
cka ghaduli saru'i ndla \ 
blui tui nil Biriid thira kari cdla \\ 

4. (lita kundhah (Q.— kdndha); 7. deta; 9. sa duli. 
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5 t^ c^.f^ a 1 

11 [^] 

O^fj^ Si I 

C^1 11 [8j 

c=«f^C cy\n ^ wt^ 1 

5 t 5 It^ II !>] 

5 it^ C^t"<f 2 l ! 

C^f*l ^N1 II IV] 
f ft^l 1 

s^tfl 5ttW ^1%^ ^1 II [io] 

Eagu Am ; GiindanpMdmm — 

llnddCi cfipl jorni de ahkaxaVi 1 
kaniuki-l’Hlim ghdnta kanihu bialt \\ [‘2] 
jotni la't himi khanaln na jumiii 1 
to 'Oitiltu cumhi kanmlarasa pixami ii [4] 
khvpnhu joini lepa na jaa l 
/iufH iV.'wlc 6«//ia orfiflj^e sa^iiaa II [6 ] 
sfosH (jliiixe ghfili koficd tala t 
rilnda-xiija heni pukha phSla II [8] 
hhamn Gnndart amJie kmidiiir xlm \ 

Haxaa nan nidjh^ iihhila cam \\ \ i(Jj 

5. kkepahn ; jdya ; 6. sagmi 9. ah me ; 10. majhtf. 
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^tft 1 

f 5^51 5 ? tr^t II |>] 

Sft^ltC'^ Jft^JJ -5t^^ 1 

nwn% II [ ><] 

f^^tC*! C^tfs'si II [^&] 
3lt?5f^ W11%‘1 ^tif i{1 C^ttlf I 

c^tft ii5 ^ II [b"] 

C5 I 

ni5§^ ^tt^i II C'io] 

Raga Gurjjari ; GaUllapaddnaoh — 

hhava-na'i gahana ganibhlm veg^ hdhi | 
d'udnte cAkMla mdjM na thcihl || [ 2 ] 
dhamdrthe Gdtila sdhhama gadJiai 1 
pdragdmi loa nihhara tarai 11 [4] 
phdddia mohataru pati jodia 1 
adnu didlia tdngl nivdne kohia 11 [ 6 ] 
Hdnkaniafn cadUe ddhina vdma md hoM l 
niaddi hoJii dura md jdM \\ [ 8 ] 
jai tumlie loa he hoiba pdragdmi I 
puccMha. Gd:tila amdtara sdml \\ [10] 

hlHKanat; 3. gatai'; 6. diii; 10. pucchatn. 
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ctR CSlf% ^5?^ -in ! 

c^Tm II [>J 

wn ^^1 hfi I 

^ f^f I! [h] 

fs^ ^ ^nt ^f^‘W ^ ’■ft'ti 1 

-^U‘n 5( 11 [*j 

^f^'ri c«1 1 

ii] ^ E§t?t II l>J 

rn'^m ^ f 

f ^ n^Ji^ 11 i;i °] 

Muga Pa tamanjan ; Bhtisuhipddanrm — 

hdheve gheni meli ncchahn kisa \ 
rcrjhihi hdkn paiaa caudisa \\ [2J 
apam mdfnae haritid vain 1 
kluuuilia mi chddan Bkiisttkii ahcri ti [4 j 
tiipi na reliapai harina piva'i nil pdnl 1 
hnriiid Itarinlm niiaa na junl \\ l iVl 
Uarinl hohtn siina lllll■inu to \ 

1 ' rana (adidill iiidiu ldiiinlo \\ 18] 

I'lritnyntv hnrindra khiira na dlKiti i 
Pihitsiikii hluup.ii mudha-hiahi nn paisai || J !0 . 

I. knhairi gliini ; i-. hhiiknakt'i'i ; 1. harm; S. taraiiginilc 
(lima; 10. mmlhd hia hi; pa'imh 
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^tf^(i!" wzmi I . 

^1 Wfl il [ < ] 

'5t1: f^^3=[ 1 

'=K 

CW1 5TJ?Ct^5Il(7rl %^3T I! [8] . 

cs Mk C3 f^f^ c?1 1%^ I 

II [^] 

OT '®I1^5l1 cs cs C^r^Ti I 

II [b^] 

OT tt% 1 

(?« f^'srf^ ^ 11 [>°] 

Rdga Palamanjan ; Kaknupadanaih — - 

dl’0 MUs xdia rmidheld I 

td dekhi Kdhnu ximma hhaild il [2] 

Kdhnii kah? gai kariba nivdsa l 
jo managoara so udsa ii [4] 
te Uni te Um tini ho bhinnd ! 
hhanai KdhnM WiaM..paric^^^^ [ 6 ] 
je jc dild te te geld \ 

avandgavane Kdlinu vimana bhaUd || [ 8 ] 

hexi se Kdlini nkicli jinailra 

bhanwi Kdhnu mo hiahi net paUai [10] 

1. all <? ; kali ^ ; 5 . fetmi; tetini ; 8. hhailld ; 10. mohiah 
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Raga Derahrt ; KantlndamlHimpadanam — 

•s'OHe hliaritl htritnii ndm \ 
rupd tJi<ii nfihihi tiulhl II [2 j 
hdh(th( Kdmali gaanu uccsd^ \ 
gcJi jama boliudm I'aue \\ [R] 

Jdiuaf.i ttpndi iiielili kdcchi 1 
bdhntu kdiitaii rndgiini piicchi n 1 (I j 
nidiigala vadliilc caddisa ciihaa \ 
kediu'da iialii kd l;i hCdtai nke pdran II j 8 j 
iHimadaliina (-dpi niili niili mdkgd \ 
iulfaia indda midiasidia sakgfi W ll() \ 

2. mnhU,-(' ; 4. hahti ai ; 7. canhda \ 9. mdgd •, 10. mdiga. 
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f^f¥. ^%'=\ cs\l^ li [^] 

3T5^ 5(fi=r^^j[ II [8] 

fwsi fws( I 

f%51 f^sj ^s^r^-l 1! [^] 

^ 1 

^ ^ II [v] 

^R II [^®] 

liaga Patamanjarl ; Kahnupadanmn — 

evamkara didha hakhoda moddiu \ 
vwiha vidpaka bmidhana todiu II [2] 
Kdlinu vilasaa dsavmndta \ 
sahaja nalimvana paisi nivitd || [4] 
jinia jinui karind karinire risaa 1 
timaiima tathatd maagala varisaa \\ [6] 
chadaga? saala sahdve sudha \ 
hlmvdhhdva haldga na chudha H [8] 
dasabala-raana haria daiadise l 
avidyd-kariku dama aMles^ II [10] 

6. mm gala; 10. vidydkari damaku. 
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a f 1%^1 I 

Cltt cit"? J!tf5'®r1 il [^ j 

■®iti5^t c^tf% c^t'ii =1 i 

|^1%ci mit !i [8] 

'"ittf! I 

mW: Jlt5^ (751^ il ['8] 

cst^ (M >iw«ti:^ ! 

'siftyrf^ wtf^ ostN il ;>] 

«tf^' ost^'f ^11 FkC9fSl i 

«l^iS Itf® cn®t 11 [i°] 
f c^ri cst^ ^nn] 1 
c^stc^m CTtcs il [i^-j 

c^fl! CTW*t 1 
C^lf^ n^t*t II [ > 8 ] 

Ud(jn Desdlhii ; \ Kahnupdddndih ] — 

n'iijiint bdhiir re domhi iohori littdm I 
idiot idtoi julsn hfimltaiui riddiu 11 [ *2J 
tllo domhi lod saiim hiriha iim snitijii. I 
iihjliim K/thwi hdpfdi jnt hliupt || [4] 

('/,'</ so padtiiiui riiilpdln pdkhiidl i 
hilil cadi itai'mi dumhl hilpudl il [li j 
lu'ilo domhi to piiidutmi mdahlmrr 1 
dhimi jfmi domhi hftliarl itfird li [iSj 
Idiili rikiijdu dombl iiruni ml aluijcdfi \ 
ioltoni iiHlare c.hd4i mi4d paid li [lU] 
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til lo clonihl liau kapdU i 
tohora antare moS ghenili haderi mali II [12] 
saravara hhdnjia dombi khda moUna 
marami dombi lemi parma \\ [14] 

1. barihir^;Q,. cha'khoi; yai -so; baniha; S. karibe; A. Idga; 

5. ekaso\ padama ; causathtM; 8. (masi;9. abara na cdhyatd; 

10. cJiildi nada ettd; 12. ghaJili;Vd. bhanjia. 
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fmtc^ II [^J 

(TTf^ ^5tC^ 1 
Cff^ 5|^lt fk^ c£l^t¥icf II [8] 

^tl% (?{%?[ 5^c<=1 1 

?f^*!^-f !! [■'bj 
^t'^f csrf^ 5Tf^^ wU 1 
cJit'^r ^'Si II !>] 

5rt1%^ 511^ ’?fr5 *tt^ 1 

?r®f II [i»j 

Ruga Patamahjari ; Knmcfmjapadinm — 

Hfidi kikli (I'idha dharia Idiate \ 
iinaftu (Jmmnt mja* vvmndk ]i [-2] 

Kdlma ImpdUyogt i^aUha acare I 
dcha mian rAhanvi eklMr^ II |4J 
all kill (jhnntd nemn carane \ 
nid-kisiRninrlula kiu (ihhamnc \\ [Ci] 
rdiiii dem moha Idm didra I 

■jH/i//«//«rail [hJ 
imTrhi .s(kti nduatulti (jliara mlt \ 
iiifiii ihuriii Kdhmi Umh hibdll \\ [ liRl 

i . did ; h'hatfe ; 2. hfijne ; tinnmie ; K riharac ; ekur^ ; 

7. dekf ; S. mnttihdm ; *.), klsu ; 10. bhii/ti. 
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^?<8^-C^tct II [^] 

II [«] 

C^tf^'SlI ^fl'srl I 

II ['i)] 

’®H*f 1%^ II [b^] 

'«‘^ ^tf^ Wt^ CW 1 

C^1 ^1%l1 II [^ o] 

Rdga Bhairavl ; Krsnap'adanam — 

kanind pihddi (?) khelahu naahala 1 
sadguru-boke jitela bhavabala 11 [2] 
pintail diia maresi re ihdkura I 
luiri nese Kdhmi niada jinaiira || [ 4 ] 
pahile todia hadicl mdriii 1 
gaamr^ todia pdncajand ghdliu \\ {6] 
matie tlmkuraka parinivitd I 
avasa karid bhavabala jitd II [8] 
bhariai Kaknii amhe bhdla ddna dehu \ 
causaMhi kothd giinid lehii \\ [ 10 ] 

1. naa hala ; 3 . mddesire ; 4. tadri ; uesa ; 

6. tolid gholiu ; l. pMrimmttd. 


maradiii ; 
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^ 1%®f '®t^¥ ! 

C^ II [?] 

5(t^ (7^% 11 [8] 

f%'®l I 

^tf^ 5it«rti^t^ II [^] 

f^°si?f ^srl !i [v] 

f5^ ^ I 

Ff%^ si^t^ >r^ 

Raga Kamoda ; Krmdcaryapadamm-— 

timram mvl Ma aihaka man \ 
nia dehci kanind duname hen !l [2] 
tarittd hhavajaladhi jima lari mda suind \ 
nidjha heni tarangania munid II [4] 
jjafica-tathdgata kia kedttdJa I 
hdhaa Ida Kdnhila mddjdla II [6] 
gandhaparasa-rasa jatsd ta'isd \ 
niihda viJnine simid ja'iso li [8] 
da kannahdra sunata mange I 
caliJa Kdhna mahasaha sdhge li [10 j 

7. gandhaparasara ; 
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5rt^f!cnt^®n II [k] 

cvstfi ^^11 cv5t^ I 

*^rt'5in<ii 11 [8] 

n\^ vTw Tfefi: ^tft i 

^ ^itf% B ['is] 

Fsjf^ ^ FVl I 

^ vT’t =i 11 M 

5{ c^fi ^ (?1^ "ttl I 

CTi ?i«r 51^1 ^ w\\ fisf ^ 11 [io] 

Dhamsl Ruga ; Domhlpadanmn — 

Ganga jauTid mdjhS re hdhm nm \ 
tahi hudili mdtangi-pota Me para karei \\ [2] 
hahatu domhl haha lo dombi vdtata bhaUa uchdrd \ 
sadgiiru-pda-pae jdrha imnu jina-^rd \\ [4] 
panca-kedudla padante mange pithata kdccM handhli 
gaana-dnkhole sincaJiu pdt^lna paUa^ sandhi 11 [6] 
candasujja dui cakd sithi-samhdra pulindd \ 
vama-dahina dui mdga na cevai hahatu chandd || [8] 
kavadl na le'i hodi na lei succhade para karat I 
jo rathe cadild Mliahd na jdt kide kula hidat ii [10] 

4. pdapatre (?) ; 5^ pitata y S. revat • karet ; 10. hudat. 
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*1 wf^ 1 

CW m C^fsTl OTt^ II [^] 

fcsf ^ ^ ^ >i^3it^1 1 

?tci f%*i ^ *1 ?rw^w 11 [8] 

STNtlsit^ yt^fftc? ^ 5{ <m] I 

^51 5f C^ =T ^^Wi II M 

if f!^ ^f% ^ 1 

CSTI ^'SIC^ II M 

^ ^*1 cm *rtl% I 

<1 ^sw «t C^t^ ^1% ^1%^ II [ i O ] 

Rag a Ramakri ; Simti'padanam — 

saa samveam sarua viare alakkh a lakkha na jm | 

je je ujuvate gels anavata bhaUn soi \\ [’i] 

kul^ hula ma ho'ire mudha ujmdta samsara \ 

bala bMija elm bdku m bhUlaha mjapathu kandhard li [4] 

mad moha samuddre anfa na hujhasi thdhd | 

age ndva na bheld disal hhanti na pucchasi ndlid li [6] 

sund-pdntara uha na dlsal bhdnti na bdsasi jdnte | 

esa atamahdsiddhi sijhai ujuvdta jdante ll [8] 

vdma dahina do mid chddl Mnti bulatheu samkcliu \ 

ghdta na gumd kkarlatadi 9a hot dkhi bvjia ndta jdiii II [LO] 

1, alakkha-lakkhana na jcii i Q. sot] i. kandhdni; 5. niddmohd; 
6. age ; 8. sijhae ; 10. ghdtana gumd-khadatadi no hoi. 
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eTfCsff^ C^ ^5f*t ’?r*l I 
^1 3ltl f^5l'5l-5('Qs^ >f^5T II M 

HtC«5=f Sft^^ 1 

CVf«1^ II [8] 

’It'l' C#l 1 

C^ f5^ II [^] 

5J^5f5ttCT a 1%^^ ^c£l=ft 1 

c^tf^ 5? cw*?! II L'^] 

'®lf% 5}fl^ f%1^ ^ f^^1 II [i » ] 

lidga Bhairavi ; MaMdharapddmidm — 

tini^ pate Idgeli re anaha Tcasana gh ana gajai I 
to, stmi nidra bhayaiikara re visaa-mandala saala bhdja'i ii [2] 
mdtela cia-gaenda dhavai I 
nirantara gaananta tus^ gholai 1! [4] 
papa punna beni todia sikala modia khambh.d-th.dnd I 

gaana-tdkali Idgeli re citta paUha ‘i}ivdnd \\ 1&2 

mahdrasa-pdne mdtela re tihuana saela uekhl \ 
pahca-visatja-ndyakare vipakha kobina dekM w [8] 
khararavi-'oikiraya santapd re gaamhgaya gai paithd i 
bhananti Mahid mai ethu biidante kimpi na dithd ii [10] 

2. saa-may.dala; saela-, S. gaandd ; 5. punya-, tidia; 6. gaam 
tdkali; Idgire; 7, mahdrasa pane; 8. pafica-visaya re ndyaka re; 
ko hi; 9.—santdpere. 10. MaMttd. 





XVII 

^ 3lf5I 'St# I 
'Sl'lll Wt'8^ II [^] 

5jf^ ft*ri I 
W‘^ II [s] 

'srrf^ ^tf^ c^Tn 5Ttfi 1 

?f5|^5f -^th II M 

JT®!^ 11 M 

’fT®!!^ CW^ 1 
fasniU^^ II [^»] 

Rdga Patamanjan ; Vlndpadandni — 

suja Im sasi Idgeli tdntl i 
anahd ddndl eki Mata avadhutl 8 [2] 
hdjai alo sahi herua mm l 
sum tanti-dhani vilasai nind [4] 
ali kali heni sari sunid l 
g aamr a samarasa sandhi gunid W [0] 
jahe karaha karahakale capiu I 
vatisa tanti-dhani saala vidpiu W [8] 
ndcanti rdjila gdanti dem i 
huddha-nataka aisamd hoi \\ [10] 

2. v'dki ; 4. tmti dhani ; 5. suned ; 7. karahaka lepi ciu 
tdnti dhani ; 9. mjila gdnti. 
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iff 

^*1 ^ I 

tt^ %5f II [k] 

^et^e| srn::# ii [s] 

c®tfr >rs[2T I 

II ['Js] 

c=¥(::^ (7®tc^ fw'sil i 

C^TN C^C? ^(?^^ II [v] 

C^ II [i«] 

Raga Gaii4d ; Krsnavajrapddmam— 

Uni hhuana mai hdhia heW i 

hau suteli mahdsuha Me \\ [2] 

kahani halo domhl tohori hhahhan-aU | 

ante kulinajana mdjh^ kdhdU \\ [4] 

td'ilo domhl saala vi tdliu i 

kdfana kdram sasahara tdliu w [6] 

kehokehotohorevinidbolal\ 

vidujana loa tor^ kantha na melal \\ [82 

Kdhnegmtukdmacandall] 
domhl ta-dgali ndhi ccMndll \\ [10] 

2. lld^-, 5. ntaim ; 1 . kehe keho ; 8. melal; 9. gdltu. 
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XIX 


?!«) c#i ii [^] 

^ i 

C5tft-1^^ 5f^1 II [8] 
C5\f[ 1WI%'5ri '$1511%^ ^ I 
nPi II [^] 

C5t^t£l^ C^1 CW^ ra I 
5? II [io] 


Raga Bhairavl ; Krsitapddanam — 

hhmanirvdi}e padaha mddald \ 

mana pamna beni haranda IcaMld I! [2] 

jaa jaa dunduhi sada tichalild I 

KdJina domhl-vivdhe calild \\ [4] 

domhl vivahid ahdriu jdma i 

jaUtulce kia mutu dhama \\ [Ci] 

ahami suraa-pasaiige jm \ 

jorni-jaleraanipohdawlS} 

dombl-era sange jo jot ratio | 

khanaha na chadaa saUaja-unmatto ii [10] 

7a ahmisi; 8, raeni. 
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XX 


tt^ '^*1 I 

c^rTc^^ ^5*1 5r ^ ii [^1 

C’tl 5?t<il Ftf% ! 

^1 (ii^ 5t^ (Td ii [8] 

nf%5i f^*! (?lt^ I 

5ltf% cm !! [^] 

wl 1 c^rra f% ^?l I 

^ ^°s'?rt?1 ii [v] 

f itt-’tl ^ 'm f^t 1 

cwl CT1 [^>0] 

Rdga Patamanjarl ; Kuhkunpadanam — 

hill nirasl khammia bhalari \ 
mohora higod kahuna na jm II [2] 
phitale go mde antaudi cdhi I 
jd ethu cdhdma so ethu ndhi [4] 
pahila bidna mora vasana-pudd \ 
nddi vidrante sem bapudd n [G] 
jd na jauvana unora hhaile si purd \ 
miila nakhali vdpa samghdrd [8] 
hhanathi Kukkurl-pd e hhaoa third \ 
jo ethu bujhai so ethu olrd \\ [10] 

1, bhaidre; 2. pheiaUu; anta udi; 3. jdethu; bdhdma; 

6. bdsana-pucja; 1. jdna; bhaUesi; 10. bujhae. 
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'®r^ ! 

^<^51 ^ ^t?[1 II [^] 

5iti c^ ^5^ n^*ri 1 

^^«tt-‘5t^*n II [8] 
fwf'^ '5^1 I 

551251 ^ I! [to] 

^t«11 ^^11 *1 ^*1 1 

5f$i(:'] ?f5r ‘it'i i> M 

W31 I 

(M II [i «] 

I 

'®« 1 ^ 5jt^ a 

R^ga Vara^l ; BJiusukupaddnam — 

nisi andharl musd acam \ 
amia bhakhaa musd karaa ahdrd [2] 
mdra re jom musd pavand i 
jena tutaa avam-gmanid II [4] 
hham-bindaraa musd khanaa gdtl i 
cancala musd kaliS ndMka thdtt \\ [6] 
kdld musd uka na bam i 
gaane uthi karaa amia pdna ii [8] 
tamse musd uncala pdflcala \ 
sadguru-bohe karaha so niccala a [10] 
jab? musd acdra tuf oa \ 

' , Bhusuku bhama tab? bdndhana phitaa a [12] 

1. nisia ; susdra(‘}) card] 7. kdld musd] uhana ] 8. caraa 
amana dhana ; 10. kariha ; 11. musd era cd. 
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"5(^*1 ^f5 ^ t 

f^ c^it^ ^^*il II [<] 

ej ;^e{^ I 

WPl 51^*1 ^ ^5l*i (^ 11 [8] 

w^ w\^ ^n 1H 1 

5iti% f^c»fc>n II M 

^ W^t 1%^1 1 

C^ ?5T ^ II [l^] 

OT I 

c^ '5iw?itsR !%■#[ c^1% II ['to] 

^115? ^p[ f% 1 

OT1 «rt^i ii [>?.] 

Rdga Gunjan ; Sarahapdddnavi— 

apane rad rad hhava-nirvdnd I 
micM loa bandhavae apana. ii [2] 
anihe na jdnaku adnta joi i 
jama marana bhava kauana ko'iw [4] 
jalso jama marana vi taho | 
jwante maUe ndhi vi^eso il [6] 
jd ethu jdma marane visankd l 
so karau rasa rasdnere kankhd il [8] 
je sacardcara tiasa bhamanli \ 
te ajardmara kimpi na honti \\ [10] 
jdme kdma kikdme jdma \ 

Saraha hhanati acinta so dhdma ll [12] 

ambhe ; 6. maaU. 
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05^ I 

m^^‘\ II [si 

c? %CSf1% I 

c^ ^l%ci II [^] 

Rdga Vadari; Bhumliupddmdm— 

jm tumhe Bhusuku aheri jmhe mdrihasi fancajatfi I 

nalimvana paisante hohisi elamiand n [2] 

jivante hlield vihani maeh naali i 

hanavinu mSse Bhvsiiku jiadmavana paUnhili n [4 ] 

mdajala pasari re hadheli mddharim i 

sadguru bohe hujhire kdsu kadim 11 [6]... 

1. ahei ; 2. nalanlvana ; 3. naani ; 5. pasari tire 

paisahili. 
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ift^ ^ ^ (?I^ II [^] 

*t 1 

3F[tf% f% «t ^ II [s] 

if^ ^ I 

“^1 51^^ ^*>f<tl 5^^ 11 ['i] 

^ 5lt^ ^ f^'sq 1 
»ftt% ^ (I [b^] 

^ ^ (£11 I 

5r5i4c^^«t c^t^R 5it|% II [io] 

lidga Babarl ; 3dntipadmam — 

tula dhuni dhuni Ssure Bsu i 
asu dhufii dhu)}i niravara sesu ii [2] 
taUse herua no, pmiai i 
Sdnti bhaitai^ hi na sa hhmiai W [i'j 
tula dhuni dhuni sune ahdriu | 
puna lam apand catariu i [Q] 
hahala hadha dui tndm na disaa \ 

3dnti hhana^ hdldga na paisaa [8] 
hdja na Mrana ja ehu jugati \ 
saa-sSveana holathi Sdnti ii [10] 

3. tause y i. kina sabhdvi ai • 7. bata ; 9. jaehu jaati ; 

10. sm. \ \:Vv: 
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Ftt^®(^ 1 

W®r II [8] 

Fite'S! ^ I 

^5P! ^ ^t'tfCsf II ['Ss] 

C'^l CT1 11 M 

f c^irsf I 

^Pf II [>o] 

Rag a Kamoda ; Bhusukupdddndm — 

adJiardti hhara kamah vikasiu \ 
vatisa-jorni tasu ahga ulliasiu ii [2] 
cdliail sasahara mage avadhui 1 
raanahu sahaje kahet II [4] 
cdlia sasahara gau nwdr0 \ 
kamalini kamala hahai pandle n [6] 
viramdnamla vilaksafia s'udha \ 
joethuhujhaisoethubudJia\\l8'} 

Bhusuku bhanai mai hujhia melS i 
sahajdnanda mahdsuha liW ii [10] 

unhasiu ; 3. cdliua, sasahara ; 4. sahaje ; 5. sa§ahara 
6, pandit ; 8. bujhai ; 10. lole. 
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f^ SitCSf =^5»fft II [g] 

^it^il c^rt^f^ a ^st^ i 

(<ic^ sj^fr ti] ^<f ^5T^:^«(tfr II ['ll] 

srf^ *if^ 7{^m 1 

yfi^m wtft c’lw ^1% c*tf^t^5ft II [i/] 

'«rt^ 1 

^ ?tf^ cn\^ II [io] 

f^'t ^*1 I 

tflCT *f^>raitc^ n?5ifRtC*l II [i^] 

5R^?1-5r^ C?tl^ I 

Wm C^Ttf^ 11 [>8] 

Raga Vala^di ; iSahampaddnam — 

ucd ucd pdvata taM vasm savarl halt 1 

morangi plccha parahina savarl givata gu&jari mall || [2] 

umata savaro pdgala savaro md kara gull gtihd^d tohori l 

nia gharinl name sahaja sundarl ii [4] 

ndnd taruvara moulila re gaanata Idgell 4dll l 

ekell savarl e vana hindai karna-kundala-vajradJidrl c [6] 

tia dhdil khdta padild savaro mahdsukhe seji chdlll \ 

savaro hhujanga nairdmani ddrl pemha rati pohdill ii [8] 

hia tsbold mahdsuhe kdpura khdi I 

suna nairdmani kanthe laid mahdsuhe rdti polidl II [lOj 
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184 


P. C. BAGCm 


guruvak punchid hindha niamana bane I 

eke SarasandJidn^ bindhaha hindhaha paramanivdne ii [12] 

umata Savaro garm rose I 

girivara sihara sandhi paisante Samro lodiba kaue II [14] 

1. tSM ; 3. tohauri ; 4. sundan ; 5. nam ; 8-10. nirdniani 
tl.punchadiiniamane. 



XXIX 

^ ^ *1 I 

c^l II [^] 

^ ^ tent'd I 

«ftt£l 5Tll^ H 1! [8] 

WtJM n I 

OT1 C^ts" II ['Ji] 

^ti:^ f%3T ^fr 51^ f^ff^l I 
Ft=^ 1%5? s( fwl II [b'] 

^ 5|^ f?p{ I 

^ ^ 5f II [^1®] 

iJaga Patmnanjan ; Luipadamm— 

hhcwa na hoi ahhava na jail 
aisa samhohe ho patiai II [2] 

Lui bhanai hadha dulahkha vinand [ 
tia dhde vilasai uha ldge nd W [4ij 
jdhsra vdm-cihna ruva na jdni \ 
so Mise dgama vei^ mkhdni I [Q] 
kaherekisab'hanimaidihipmcchdl 
udaka canda jima sdca na micchd W [8] 

Lui hJianm mai hJidmi kisa \ 
d lai acchama tdhera uha na disa 4 [10] 

2. msa 5. vdna ; 7. kisahhani ; 9. hfidiva Ms ; 10. jdlaf 
icchamatd hera. . , 
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XXX 


m sptfr— 

cm I 

II [^] 

^%1S\ 5(tcf I 

II [8] 

fil/sicil f^N si^i OT II W 

'SltW ! 

FiC^ II [b-] 

tg f%C^(il (£1^ 5lt?1 I 

CWt^ II [^®] 

Raga Malian ; Bhusukupaddnam — 

karund meha nirantara pharid 1 
bhdvdhhdva dvandala dalid || [2] 
uittd (jaana mdijhS adahJim \ 
pekhare Bhusuku sahaja sarud II [4] 
jdsu sunante tuttai indiala 1 
nihue nia mam de uldla ii [6] 
visaa vUuddM mai hujjhia anande \ 
gaanalia jima ujoli cande II [8] 
e tiloe eta n sarS I 

joi Bhmulm phe4di andhakard ii [10] 

2. daliya ] 6. nihure i mam na ; uldsa ; 7. vUnddhi; 

9. visdra ; 10. hehhhal (for phe4at). 
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XXXI 


wft si«t <1^*1 c^ 4i 1 

5tt IL [^] 

II [8] 

FfWt1% fifsi 1 

f5'5[ f^^«i ^ II ['Is] 

^ 1 

5t??rs II [v] 

^CWC'f >t'5Ff I 

II ['so] 

Ruga PaUmanjan ; Aryadevapaddnam-^ 

jahi niana india pat am hoi nathd I 
wo jdnami apCi Imhl.gai paithd I! [2] 
akata karuna rj-amaruli vdjaa \ 

Ajadeva nirdse mjaa [\ [4'] 

cundare candakanti jima padihhdsaa 1 

cia mkarane talii tali paUaa |i [6] 

chddia hhaya gJiina lodcdra \ 

cdliante cdhante suna"vidra <1 [8] 

Ijadev^saalatihanui 

hhaya ghina diifa nivarin » [10] 

1. i^a thd; 4. rdjai ; B, patihhdsaa Q. padsat. 



XXXII 


II [^] 

a III \ 

c^\fk 5I1 WtlC? » [8] 

^*1 irl ifWi 1 

fi,^5I«j 11 [^5,] 

^ (Tlt^ 1 

>l(?5f 11 [y] 

^t*! iftfl*i c^1 1 

5R5 « [:>■»] 

Rdga Deidkha ; Sarahapaddnam — 

•ndda na bindii- na ravi mim^^ 
ciama sahdve viu'kala i [2] 
uju re tijii cfiadi md. lehure vanka I 
iiiadi bohi md. jahiire ldnka l_4:] 
hdthera kdnkam w« leii ddpana I 
apam apd hulhatu niamana \\ 
pdra udr^ so? majn \ ' 

dnfjana sange avasari jd? II [8] 
vdma daJiim jo khdla viTchnld 1 
Saraha hhanm hdpd iijumta bkmld II [10] 

4. niahi ; 6. hdthere ; kdnkam, loti; 7. gaji? ; 8. sdhge 
10. bhdMd. 
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xxxiii 

^ft'® ®1® f^if® ii [vl 
>iH I 

^sit^ II [8] 

Tn§\ <ii f®iri II [®] 

CWl CT1 ift C5i1 ^p{ ' 

C^1 CT1 CFt^ CTt^ 11 [i^] 
fsif® fs[f® r^n:? m 15m 1 
cu^*i 11 [:>o] 

Raga Paiamaiijan ; Dhetidhanapadandm — 

tcilata mora ghara ndki padweB I 
hdclUa hkdta ndlii niti dveB '& [2] 
veiigasa sdpa vadliila jda \ 
dtihila d'udhu hi hente sarnda \\ [4] 
calada oidala gavid bSjhe \ 
pita duhiai e tind sajhe W [6] 
jo so budJn so dhani budM \ 
jo so cora soi sddln I! [8] 
niti niti sidld sihe sama jujhaa \ 

JDhendkdfia pdera glta virale bujhaa {10^ 

1. paifaoesl ; 3. oege, S. venga ; samsdra(for sasdpa) ; 4. sdmayi 
6, duhie ; 8. so caura ; 9. sidU^^ sihe^ sama,. 
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XXXIV 


Cl ^'N^t^IVciS I 

wtfw II [^] 

1 fttil 1 

II [s] 

1%c^1 f%r^1 f¥c^1 Cl ift'ti'«tt?:*i i 

11 ['ij] 

c£lf ^1511 %wt I 

^ CFl^ Tfffl^ lt% II [b-] 

« it®n '«(ii it«( Cl im I 

^t«!-n4 Itfl^ It W*tf ®IC*! 5Ttl1 l! [ i « ] 

Ruga Varadii Ddrikapdddnmh — 

suna karuna re abkinacdri kaamkcie 1 
vilasai Darika gaanata parimakui^ II [2] 
alakkha lakJihm cie mahasuM l 
vilasai Darika gaamta pCirimakulS 11 [4] 
kmto mante kinto tante kinto re jlianavakhane I 
apaUMm mahdstihaliW dulakkha paramanivai}^ II [6] 
duhkhe sukM eku karia bhuilja'i indljunl I 
svaparapara na eevat Darika saalanuttara rnaiu ii [8] 
rad rad rddre amra rda make re hddha 1 
Lui-pda-pae Darika dmdaiabhuam Iddhd « [10] 

1. karunari, vdre , kdapdkcia i 3. alaksalakhacittd mahasuhe *, 
6. malmuhalliie dulakha ; 7. indijani. 9. moherd. 



XXXV 


='?r*rfct I 

(iid 51^ 5r?j^wfct II [^] 
cild c^itf 4i i 

11 [ 8 ] 

’'J5? 1 

^ II [■&] 

CTt 51^^^«t%5|1 1 

51^ nf'NI 11 [l^] 

fFsrat^ 5?^ ^m\ 11 [is®] 

Raga Mallari ; Bhadepadcmam— 

etaMla hSu accMla svamohS 1 
ev^ mai bujhila sadgurubohe i [2] 
eve ciania molm na^ha 1 
gaaiiasamvde taliS paRha i\ [4] 
p(d{hami dahadiha sarvai ^una \ 
cia viJi mine papa na punna i\ l&} 
vdjtde dila mo lahkhu hhanid \ 
ma'i uMrila gaamta pania, n [8] 

Bhade hhanai abMge laJila \ 
ciama mat ahara kaela \\ [10] 

1. acchiW;2. maku na thU ] A. gaxia-saniude ; 1 . mohakakhu ; 

9. M&i 
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XXXVI 


^-=1 ^tti i 

mH ^ ®i2§ttr II [k] 

^ *i c^t I 

fi{vrr^ ^ti%5n ^t^i ii [s] 

cF5i*i ^ c w oM I 

^ ^^1 !l [>] 

51^ wf«{^ 1 

mtPm] ^^‘{t^51*t f^1 11 M 

“ftf^ 1 

’ttf^ ^ 11 [:>o] 

Raga Patamanjan ; KrsndamjapMdnmh - — 

suna bd,ha tathatd pahdn I 
moha hhanddra lai saald ahdrl ll [2] 
ghumai na ceva'i saparavibhdgd l 
sa}iaja-nidd,lu Kdhnild. Idhgd. (i [4] 
ceana na veana hhara nida geld, \ 
saala mukala Icari suhe siitcld, ii [G] 
svapane mat dekhila tihumna m^a 1 
gholid avandgamam-mhuna [\ IB] 
sdkhikaribafdlandlianpdex 
pdkhimcd}mimoripd^didcdd\\lXOi] 

for lai ; 6. suphah for mukala ; 8. ghoria, vihala for 
idthi, pdtm for pde ; 10. rdhaa for cd'hai, pandiacade. 



xxxvn 


'al ^t^pftf |ll II W 

^rl (M\t 1 

C5tc^# f^<Fl II [8] 

^f% ^'{fk II M 

^t'5S f^'5S Wt% 1, 

tt1% li [v] 

'®'t^ I 

C^t ^1 ^ 9f5T<tt;yi 11 [> o] 

Rdga Kdmoda ; Td^almpdcland^^^^ 

apane naM so kdheri sankd \ 
fa malimntukrl inti <](di kahkhd li [2] 
anuhham sahnja via. bholare jol 1 
caFikid.fi tnmnkd ja'iso talso ho'i <ii l4:'\ 
jaisane icMlesi tMsana acJia \ 
saltaja pathaka fot bhdnti ndM msa w IB} 
bdnxla knrun4a santare jam 1 
vdkpatlultita kShi ‘Dakhdm ^ iB}} 
hhanai Ta4aka ethu nah? avakdda I 
jo hiijha’i fd gale galapdsa d [10} 

2. kamthci ; 3. jol ; 5. accha ; 6, mdho ndsa ; 1. hdn^ahmi. 
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XXXYIIT 

5WW '<? II M 

fm f’l? s(Wa 1 

■35(1^ ^ti 1 11 Fsl 

(?^tlt 1 w I 

(?#i ^ ^tc< 1! M 

^ f^ ^.ei'sjl I 

^ >1^ II [v] 

<!J5T 51^ tifjr^ (7ttC^“ I 

3?^ '5^^ ^®{C< 5[sjt^ IS [^ o] 

Raga Bhairam ; Sarahapadmifm-— 

Ma navadi khanfi mana l-ednala l 
sadguni vaane dhara paiavola \\ 
cia thira hifi dharahiire m’i \ 
dm updye para na jm W [i] 
naumJnnaukdUlnaagwiei 
meli meli sahap jdu na an^ f [^1 
vdtata bhaa khdnia m balad 1 
hhava uhlS sam vi holid li [8] 
hula lal khare sonW ujda I 
Saraha bhanal gaane samda ll [10] 

3. dhahure ndhl ; 4. ana ; 6. idgna ; 0. meli mcla 
ahhad kJmlta ; 8. saa vi for sava ®i ; 10. gane pamde. 


XXXIX 


c? cwtOT I 

^t?i '5tm f^'tt'tl II [8] 

^ ^srt^ ^st'tl I 

>4 ^*1 II M 

c^ f5^ ^’ti I 

^ ^1 ^J%c5i ^tk II M 

^f[w ^ ^*1 c^rt^ f% C5i1 ^ ^ I 
w^ ^■\f*\^ a w^°' II [io] 

Raga Malasl ; Sarahapadmam — 

suin^ ho viddria re niamana toHora dose 1 
guruvaana vihdr^ re thakiha tdi ghunia kdise ll [2] 
akata hu hhaval gaand [ 

range jdyd nilesi pare hhdgela tohora vindnd II [4] 

adahhua hhavamohare disal para appand \ 

e jaga jalavimbdkdre sahaj^ sum apam » [6] 

amid acchant^ visa gilesi re cia paravasa apd 1 

ghar^ par^ kd buihjhile mdri khdiba mai dutha kwzdabS ii [8] 

Saraha bhamnti vara sum gohdll hi mo dutha valande i 

ekele jaga ndHa re viharahu ckand^ R [10] 

1. suind ha aviddraare,tohor^ ; 3. bhavai and ; 5. adaabhua, 
mohdro, apyand ; 7. amiyd, pasara vdsa apd ; 8. ghdr^ pard, 

mare, 9. duthya; 10. virahu i cchandr^. 
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cm«rt II ki 

'S*! ^1 , 

f 5 «r 5 ?^ *1 jfjit^r !i [g] 
'®ft?:«i ^ii]3!% jftjf I 

;^5f II [,j,j 

c^ c^ 5 ®!^ ^5:1 1 

w OT ^fglll j-^j 

fecj :g^c, f^ :^ 5 f^ , 


c^t^ ^^5!l II [io' 


Raga Malasi Garuia ; Kahnupadanm- 


jo managoara m jm \ 

agama potht i§tmnak 11 [2] 
hhana ham sahafa bola va jaa \ 
Mavakcia jasu na samaa ll [ 4 ] 
dk guru uesat sisa I 
vdhpathdtm jMhibaMsa || [6] 
je t^i hoU ie tavi iala i 
guru hoba se stsd hdla | [8] 
bha^ai Kdhnu jina raa^a vi ha$su 
kale boba sariibohia jatsa ti [10] 


8 liJTli ’ 4:.samaya i 6 . kahiba ; 7 je tat ■ 

«. guruhodhase; 9 . vikasaUa, , f . ]e lai , 


XLl 

^f%til" Cf{\ I 

OTR CWI ^tC5 1% C^\U5^ «(t^ I! [^] 

cwt^'srt?:? 5i1 ^ c^t^1 1 

^f|5l Tl^cf ^ ^p[^■\ CS-tli 1 [8] 

^t®'N<:€' CT1 II M 

1^51 c^fg^ cm^ C'«f5=il I 

^fw\\ li M 

■?(t^^ ^w\\ 'S|^5! I 

C^ '5f5?1% '®t# ’It^l II [^<>] 

Raga Kiihnu Guniarl; Bhusukupadanam — 

Wie anmna? jagare hhmitie so padihM \ 
rdjasdpa delcM jo camalm sace ki ta bodo khai li [2] 
akata jotdre md kara hdtha lohnd i 
disa sahhdv^ jai jaga hujhasi tutm, vdsand lord ii [4] 
maru-manci-gandha’-naarl dapana-padihimhu jaisd i 
vdtdvatt^ so didha bham ap^ pdthara jaisd ii [6] 
bdndhism jima keli kara'i khelai bahuvika kheld \ . 
vdlud tele sasasiiige dkdia phuUld W [8] 

Rdiitu bhanai kata Bhusuku bhanai kata saald aisa salidbd i 
jai to mudha acchasi hhdnti pucchatu sadguru pdbd ii [10 

1. hhdmti eso; . sdre fox sace; kim tarn; 

4. hujhasi; tuta; vdsand; 5. gandbanaindapati — 

G. dita; 7. bSddhi — ; khedd; 8. sasarasihge; 9-10. sahdba, pdbd; 



xiiii 

^1 c^tf^ II [^] 

^*1 I 

^ni% II [s] 
f^ srt^ cffR I 
^ 's??? 1% C3it^ II M 
^ c^TN ^ cn'«r^ I 
^sf sitcf ^ ^ m^ w M 

^ * 1 '® rt ^^ ‘1 

^51^ c^t^ 11 [^“l 

Raga Kamoda; Kahnupaddnam — 

cia sahaje 4una sampunnd \ 
kdndha-viayoS md, hohi visannd \\ [2] 
bhana Raise hdhnu ndhi i 
pharai anudina tiloe samdi 11 [4] 
mudha ditha ndtha dekhi kaara I 
hhdhga tarahga ki sosai sdara 11 [6] 
mudha acchante loa na pekhai i 
dudha mdjh? lada acchante na dekhai n [8] 
hhava jdl na ami na ethu koi i 
aisa hhdve vilasai Kdhnila joi \\ [10] 

4. anudinam, tailoe; pamdi; 6. hhdga; 

8. nacehamW dekhai; 9. esu koi; 10. disa; 



XLIII 


?lt5r 

¥t%^oq 1 

C? cw\^ li [^] 

fW5( C«^ ^ W'N I 

f%5l 5l*|-?«F'rt 5=iS??W 3Wr®t II [8] 

^ 5|tft ^?f1 1 

C^ ^S( 5^?*! II M 

09^ 5f^t^ 1 

^1^ '5it^^ a *1 II [i^] 

Rdga Bahgala ; Bhusukvpdddndm — 

sahaja mahdtam phariae teloe \ 
khasamasabhdve re banata mukd /coe ll [2] 
jirna jale pdnid talid hheU na jda i 
tima mana-raand samarase gaana samda li [4] 
jdsu ndhi appd tdsu pareld kdhi \ 
dt-anuand re jdma marana hhdva ndhi i [6] 

Bhusuku bhanai kata RdMu bhanai katasaald eha sahdva 
jdl na aval re na taM bhdmbhdva ii [8] 

2. bdnato kd koe; 3. bheda; 4. marana aand; 

6. jatpundhi adhydtd svapareld—; 6. bham; 

8. dmyi; tamhi; 
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XLIV 


Tt^^ISft^ 11 [^j 

^ c^tft 11 LsJ 

«i 1 %'c^ ^fl^i 1 

'®ft*l Ft^l^ f^4-. 11 i'b] 

w«n 1 

11 1 vj 

^¥*1 ¥^^$151 I 

’®«r '®1 JiHw 11 [:> o] 

Rdga Malldrl; Kaimkanaipdddmm — 

sime suna milid jahe i 
saaladhdma fiid tabe \\ [2y 
acchahu caiilchana samhohl \ 
mdjha niroha anuttara hoM ii [4] 
bindunddanaMepanthai 
ana cdhante dm mnathd \[ [&] 
jathd dilesi tathd jdna \ 
mdjJiS thdkl saala mhayia ii [8] 
hhanaiKahkamkalaala'Sdd§\ 
sarvva vi smila tathatd ndd? il [10] 

5. bidumda, nahfe; 6. ana; 7. jaihS dtlesi; 
t. mdsam; 10. vicchanla for vi sunila; tadhata 



XLV 


511 W 3Ftt^ 1 

'®ll5Ti '^^ II [^] 

^1 ^ 11 [8] 

CT! ^ 1 

II ['Ss] 

C^1 5f 1 

5ff® »i-,v5i[1 Cl ^ *111^ 11 M 

ci^^ C511 ^-tnw [io] 

Raga Malian ; KahnupadanMi — 

manatani pdfica indi tasu sdhd i 
dsd bahala pdta phala hdhd H [2] 
varayuriivaane kuthar^ cchijaa i 
Kdhna bhana'i taru puna na u'ijaa ii [4] 
oddha'i so taru subhasubha pdm i 
ccheoa'i vidujana gwuparimdni \\ [6] 
jo taru clicbai bheii na jdnai \ 
sadi padia rc mudha id hhava mdnai n [8] 
siimtaruDara gaana kuthdra i 
chebaha so taru mula na data li [10] 

1. phalaha bdhd; 5. mtai; 9. suna taru; 
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XLVI 


^Tf*r I 
CTt? II [^] 
w^ 5i®n I 

'$c^ 11 [8] 

t^ ^ 1 

c^t^ (TTti:^ ^ II [^] 
5|M 1 

(?lt^ f^^tt'tl II [V] 

fN 1 

^v5Rf% ^ ^*1 »! CCt^ 11 [:>o] 

Rdga Tabari; Jayanandlpadanam — 

pekhu snarie adasa jaisd \ 

antardle moha talsd 11 [2] 

mohaviniukkd jai mand i 

taM tutai avandganiand ii [4] 

naii dadhai nail timai, na cchijat i 

pekha loa mohe bali bali bdjhai \\ [6] 

chad mad kda samdnd \ 

heni pdkh^ sol vindnd 11 [8] 

ciatathatdsvabhdvesohai\ 

bhanal Jaanandi phuda ana na Jiofi [10] 

5. nau ddtdi nau; 6. moa for loa; 

8. vind for vindnd; 9. sohia; 





XLVII 


C?}^ 1 

515l^tC^tcif Wf^ II [^] 

"srfR 1 
1 ! [ 8 ] 

5 ?^ ^ ^ 1 

(?r^ !%«!? ?t^®i 11 [^] 

?t^ ^*t =rt^ 1 

Tft^ ^pR n-\<s\ 11 [V] 

^c\\ w (3[^C^ ^t% 1 

n^r^sitc^" *it% 1! [^®] 

Rag a Gurjjan; DhamapMandm — 

ha^nalalmlisa-mdihe hhamai lelt i 
samatdjo^ jalila canddU II [2] 
ddJia domhi-ghare Idgeli dgi i 
sasakara la'i sincahM panl ii [4] 
mil khara jalci dhuma'm disaii \ 
mem sikliara lai gaam patsaHh [6] 
dddhal harihara hdhmna mdd \ 
dadhai navagnna idsana pddd II [8] 
hhana'i Dhfima phuda lehure jam \ 
pancandle uthe gela pdnl 11 [10] 

1. hlumna miali; 4. saha sali; sinca hii; 

7. phdta'i for dadhai; bdmha hhard; 

8. pliUd lial for daihad; paid; 9. lehgure; 


XLIX 


i 

WtC^ CW^ II [^] 

f ^ I 

fN C^ II [8] 

C^1 I 

*1 fW (?lt? 9t^ II M 

c^rrn^ ^ (M? f%f^ *1 I 

1^ «!ftf%^ II [v] 

CsltS ^#5l1 (TPt I 
^ to? II [io] 

i^ag'a Malian; Bhusukupadandm — 

mja ndva padl pSud Tchal^ bdhiu i 
adaa bangdle hleia luditi \\ [2] 
dji Bhmu bangdU bhaill \ 
nia gbarim canddll leU W [42 
dahi jo fancapdtana imdivisad mthd \ 
na jdnami da mora kah? gal palthd li [6] 
sonata rm mora kinipi na thdkiu i 
nia parivdre mahdsuhe thdkiu i \_8} 
caukodi bhanddra mora laid sesa \ 
jlvante ma:iW ndhi miesa i [10] 

1. vdja ndva; 5, pancadhata nal divl samjnd nathd; 
7. sona tarua; 
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^ f?tfi I 

^ntft ii [^] 
c^rf^ I 

*hi?l 5#«rl '^'i-CTC^ 11 [s] 

C5f? OT C^ ^$^1 >f51^ 1 

tiicyf a II I'b] 

sTtC^? CWt^ ^ %cfl2T| I 
a ^-M ff^'STI II [v] 

*f^ ^ C^ II [^,] 

f t^5Tte f^ I 

C^ *f^ ^ II 

^sitf^ Tf^f^ f^?f^ 5J^ I 

cs^ cn 1%il5T II [is] 

Raga Ramakrl; ^ahampadmam — 

gaanata gaanata taild hadl hence huradl i 
kanthe nairamani halikd^ jag ante upddi b [2] 
chadu chadu mad mohd visama dundoU i 
maMsuhe mlasanti Saharo Md suna-mehell n [4] 
heri se meri taild bddl khasame samatuld i 
sukara esc re kapd&u phutild ll [6] 
toMd hddira pds^ra johna hddl ueld \ 
phiteli andhari re dkd^a phiiUd ll [8] 
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kanguri pakeld re Sahardiabarl mdtela i 

anudina iSabaro kimpi na cevai mahdsuM hhold \i [10] 

cdripds^ chdildre did cancdll i 

taht toU i^aharo ddha kaHd kdndai sagum iidVi II [12] 

mdfila hhavaniattdre dahadihe didhali bait I 

hera re Sahara, nirevane bhaild pMtila sabardll ii [14] 

1. bddhl ; 2. bdli ; 3. chddu chad a ; visame ; 

4. suna meheli ; 5. le ; 6. sukadae sere ; 

7. taeld for ueld ; 11. cdribdse bhdilard^ dia ; 

12. hakaeld for ddha kaeld ; kandasu , 

13. didha liball ; 14. he rase sabaro ; phitili sabardll ; 



CURRENCY PROBLEMS OF ANCIENT INDIA 

BY 

SURBNDRAKISHOR GhAKRABORTTY, M.A., Ph.D. 

LECTUEE I 

The Evolution op Coinage and the Choice op Metals 

“ It is correct to say that, in general, numismatists have 
shown themselves excellent archaeologists and historians, but that 
they have given little attention to the economic laws of money.” ‘ 
This statement is particularly applicable to India. Numisma- 
tics is not only a very important source of information to Ancient 
Indian History, but sometimes, it is the main source, 
for certain periods of political history, e.g., those of the Indo- 
Greeks, the Indo- Scythians, the Indo-Parthians and some of the 
Kushana and Western Kshatrapa rulers. When discussing the 
Administrative History, Historical Geography and the Religious 
History of this country, we have to refer to Numismatics for the 
most authentic data; and in Palseography our debt is immense, 
especially in the decipherment of the Kharoshthi alphabet. The 
economic principles, however, underlying all kinds of money are 
of universal application ; and their operation is not confined to 
any particular country or period. The study of the coins, not 
looked upon as historical or literary documents, but as records in 
the development of exchange of a gradually expanding com- 
munity which passed through different stages of evolution from 
nomadic to highly developed economic life, cannot but be a 
matter of absorbing interest to ns. The Indians of old were 
confronted by some of the difficulties that are inherent in the 
stage of money economy, e.g., the problem of metallic ratios, the 
choice of metals, manufacture, debasement, etc.; and how they 
grappled with the problems cannot but be a matter of concern to 

^ \Ba.beio5—I^s Qrigioea. 'nionaaie, psi Tiii*; - 
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us, as a proper appreciation is necessary to visualise the economic 
life, specially the internal and external trade-movements of the 
ancient world. 

Exchange in the modern sense of the word was not needed 
in the early forms of civilisation, when the unit of society was 
the family or the tribe, small and self-contained, and in the 
hunting or mainly, nomadic stage. As a matter of fact, exchange 
was at first inter-tribal rather than local. When two friendly 
tribes came into contact with each other, the opportunity arose 
for exchanging mutual gifts, sometimes of a conciliatory nature 
and advantageous to both the parties. When the nomadic tribes 
settled down to agriculture in fixed localities, the resultant growth 
in the size of the communities, and the division of labour which 
it necessitated, made it absolutely imperative to recourse to the 
exchange of the different products and it “ became wider and 
more universal ” as the society progressed from the village 
to the higher political organisations. Barter, thus, is “ the 
simplest and the most direct method of exchanging goods from 
one man to another to their mutual advantage.” ® 

In India, as elsewhere. Barter emerges at an early stage of 
the primitive society. An indirect proof of this statement is 
supplied to us in a peculiar way. A tolerably well-preserved 
building, dating from the Chalcolithic Age had been excavated at 
Harappa. “ Its plan and the shape of the chambers,’’ in the 
words of Sir John Marshall, “ recall to mind the storerooms of 
the Cretan palaces and it may well be that the building at 
Harappa was designed for a like purpose ; for the days before 
the introduction of metallic currency when taxes were paid in 
kind and trade was done by direct barter, accommodation for the 
storing of merchandise on a large scale must have been indispen- 
sable.” In the Rgvedic 'Age, movable property changed hands 
by gift or sale, mainly through barter. The practice continued 
extensively even when coins had come into use. In the 

® Todd, J. A.*— The Mechanism of Exchange, p. 8. 

3 Macdonald, G. — Evolution of Coinage, p. 1. 
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Buddhist Jatakas, Barter emerges in certain contingencies as, 
e.g., when a wanderer obtains a meal from a woodlander for a gold 
pin, or when among humble folk a dog is bought for a kahapam 
(Karshapana) plus a cloak. Barter was also permitted in special 
commodities by the law books ascribed to Gautama and Vasishtha, 
and was prescribed in certain cases for the sangha, to whom the 
use of money was forbidden.” * In Kautilya’s Artha^astra, we 
have many references to barter. It is one of the duties of the 
Superintendent of Store-House (Koshtagara), to supervise the 
accounts of parivartana (or barter) on behalf of the monarch,® 
and parivartana is defined as “ Profitable exchange of grains for 
grains.” ® The Superintendent of Commerce is enjoined “to con- 
sider whether any local produce can be profitably bartered for any 
foreign produce,” ’ and he is also to gather information as to the 
“value of foreign merchandise that can be obtained in barter for 
local merchandise.” ® lathe case of gems and commodities of 
superior or inferior value, it was the duty of the Superintendent 
of Accounts to keep full information about “the rate of their 
barter.” There can be absolutely no doubt, therefore, that the 
system of barter continued throughout the ages, side by side 
with other better methods of exchange. Even now in the 20th 
century, we have not been able to free ourselves completely from 
its grip. It is pointed out by Mr. Sarkar that barter is preva- 
lent to a large extent in the Mofussil of the Twenty-four 
Parganas and Barisal. ^‘Teachers’ salaries, ferry services, etc., are 
paid in paddy.” The same practice is noticeable in Mymensingh, 
Vikrampur and other parts of the province. Among the Garos, 
the Chakmas and other hill-tribes, “ money economy is almost 
nil,” while in the cftar-lands money is needed mainly for paying 
rents. The recent economic depression has rather furthered 
barter at the expense of money-economy, and it is certainly 

^ The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 217. 
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true that the currency circulation in India is “ too small in 
comparison with the amount of foreign and internal trade,” and 
people have therefore to recourse to barter as an auxiliary.® 
Even the advanced countries of the West, have not been able to 
shake off the practice; “ the money economy has made barter 
easier rather than harder.” In U. S. A., “ barter of various 
kinds, of live-stock, of grain and bay, of fresh and cured meat, 
and of labor, is an important feature in rural life in many 
sections.” Much of agricultural rent in the South is still 
paid in kind, under the “share system.” “Much labor, 
especially farm and domestic labor, is still paid for partly in 
kind.” “ It is thus a “highly convenient and very important 
feature of the most developed commercial system, ” “ of the 
present day. 

The inconveniences of barter are well-known. These are 
due to the lack of coincidence and the indivisibility of ordinary 
goods. It can be proved from historical evidence that even in 
the early stages of barter, a standard of value had been evolved, 
and the articles large and small came to be computed in terms of 
some common standard, and this was surely the most desirable 
and the most saleable article for the particular people at a given 
time, and is dependent upon the stage of civilisation which had 
been reached. While in the hunting stage, weapons and skins 
are used as standard, in the nomadic stage, the unit was supplied 
by oxen, sheep, goats or horses, and in the agricultural stage 
grains, houses and metals, of these gold and copper were the 
earliest to be adopted. 

In the Egveda, though sale appears to have regularly 
consisted in barter, yet the idea of a standard of value had 
already emerged.’® The selection of the cow for the purpose 
refers to the early nomadic stage. Ten cows were deemed to be 

^ The Calcutta BevieWg October, 1936, p. 130. 

Aaderson^B. M,— The Value of Mouey, pp. 197, 198. 

’ Bo. ;■ p, 201. 

The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 97. 
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an inadequate price for an image of Indra. The price of the 
Soma plant of which the Aryans were inordinately fond was 
estimated in cows (VIII. 32.20). In the Brahmana period, the 
state of things represented in the Samhita tests was continued 
as references to the Satapatha and Aitareya BrShmana would 
clearly prove. In the Aitareya, the cow was the most important 
source of wealth, and whenever the amount of wealth is referred 
to, it is estimated in cows. The practice of the agricultural stage, 
viz., taking rice as the standard of value is referred to in the 
Jataka books of the Buddhists (Jat. I, 124f.).^® We have however 
reasons to believe that the measure of values and the medium of 
exchange at least in the later Egvedic period were different. 
In the Homeric poems of the Greeks who were also Aryans, there 
are clear indications that though cattle served as a measure of 
values, yet payments were made in gold.^* There are no traces 
of coined money in those poems, but references are made only 
to the ox or the " talent ” w'eight — the amount of gold “ which 
exchanged for an ox, being the metallic equivalent of the older 
unit.”^'’ The oblong and round copper pieces bearing picto- 
graphic legends and symbols, found among the pre-historic 
antiquities at Mohen-jo-daro are surely not coins ; these may be 
either amulets or weights. In the Egvedic period, the origin 
of currency is visualised in the frequent references to nishkas as 
gifts ; the wiskka was originally an ornament in the shape of a 
necklace of gold, but later on the name was transferred to a gold 
currency.^® But we have also to remember that in early times, 
the article of general desirability which served as a measure of 
value was ordinarily used as a medium of exchange. So we 
find in the Brahmanas that the medium of exchange was the 
cow, e.g., the price of Sunah^epa who was purchased from his 
father by King Hari^candra to be sacrificed was lUO cows. 

^3 The Cambridge History of India, VoL I, p. 217. 

w Anderson, B. M.—Tfae Value of Money, p. 421. 

15 Laughlin, J. L. — The Principles of Mooey, p. 10. 

16 xbe Cambirdge History of India, Vol. I, p. 98. 
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Payments were also made in cows and offerings to the 
Brahmanas and Purohitas were also in cows. Even in the Sutra 
period when coins had already come into use, the cows are 
referred to as the fee to be paid to the priests for the celebration 
of the household festivals as enjoined by the Grihya-Sutras.^’ 

The word nishka had three meanings. — (1) the ornament for 
the neck ; (2) the currency or the medium of exchange ; and (3) 
the weight; and this is the sequence, if we refer to the 
evolutionary processes that led to the origin of coinage. In the 
Egveda, we have the word “ Nishkagriva,” ” having a gold 
ornament on the neck.” We know that a commodity which is 
“ universally desired for purposes of display” generally comes 
to be used as a medium of exchange, and the small loss of such 
commodities adapts them better for currency than the more 
useful products like cattle or corn. The strings of haique shells 
among the Red Indians of British Columbia or the wampum 
beads of the Indians in North xAmerica are used both as ornaments 
and a medium of exchange.^® The use of cowrie shells for small 
payments in our country, though these are no longer used as 
ornaments is surely a reminiscence of the old custom. “And 
it is practically certain that the precious metals, also, have 
come into use as money only because they were first used as 
ornaments.® There is no doubt that in primitive life ” orna- 
ment and money are freely interchangeable,” ® and “ articles of 
ornament early begin to take the place of articles that minister 
to mere animal wants.” It is no doubt strange, but true that 
“ the frivolous and fanciful side of men’s nature furnishes a 
powerful lever for the development of both money and capital,” 

Aitareya Brahmnjna : 

Gobhila and Hiranyake4i Gi’ibya-Sutras. 

18 Barker, D. A*-— The Theory of Moneyi p. 1??. 

Laughlin, J. L.— The Principles of Money, p. 1‘2. 

19 Barker, D. A.— The Theory of Money, p. 13, 

20 Anderson, B. M.—The Yalneof Money, p. 408. 

SI Do. Do. p. 408. 

23 Do. Do. p. 410, 
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and the value of the metals depends on three powerful elements 
of human nature, viz., “(1) love of approbation, (2) the sex 
impulse, and (3) the spirit of rivalry or competition.”^^® So it 
can be asserted without any hesitation that nishka the ornament 
which was at first used, merely for personal adornment, came 
gradually to be used as a currency, and served as a medium of 
exchange in lieu of cow or grains. Mr. Thomas was the first to 
point out the passage in the Rgveda (1.126.2) where ” a singer 
celebrates the receipt of a hundred Nisbkas and a hundred steeds : 
he could hardly require the Nishkas merely for purposes of 
personal adornment.” Another Rshi praises the King for 
giving him 4,000 nishkas on one oecassion, and 8,000 on 
another (Rgveda, VUI, 241). In the Brahmana period also 
the nishka served as the unit of value ; ” and the cow as a unit 
was probably in course of supersession.”^" The nishka orna- 
ment surely at first varied in size and weight but gradually with 
its use for currency purposes a greater approximation in weight 
would be attempted, and the shape also might be standardised. 
So it is a reasonable inference “ that the nishkas of the Vedas 
had, even then, attained so much of a definite and unvarying 
form, and partial fashioning, as to be suitable for decorative 
purposes in its current shape — a deduction which would further 
imply that the piece itself was understood or admitted to be of a 
constant and uniform make and that, in effect, carried its des- 
cription in its name,” ^ In many cases the primitive metallic 
currency “bore a distinct resemblance to certain articles or 
commodities which had formerly been in customary use as means 
of exchange.” We may refer to the practice among the early 
Greeks who were not merely satisfied with making the metallic 

Ihid. 

Quoted l)j Bhandarkar from Vedio ludex— The Carraicbael Lectures^ 1921, p« 65. 

Das, A, Elgvedic Caitore, p. 146 . ' 

The Cambridge History of India*. ¥oI. I, p. IS?,. . , , ■ 

2® Thomas, R. — Ancient TndiJin Weightia., p.. 84. ■ 

Todd, J. A.—Tlie Mechanism of llKchaiigerP.. 38, 
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pieces for currency equivalent to the ox, the older unit, but had 
the head of an ox impressed on them, and these metallic units 
“ were often called oxen ” and we may also refer to the Latin 
word pecunia. It is therefore evident that the nish/ras gradually 
came to have a definite shape and weight, and were perhaps 
fashioned as an ornament ; but later on in the place of the 
ornament, a piece of metal equivalent to the standard weight of 
the nishfca was weighed out at each transaction. At this stage 
of the Yedic period, the Aryans naturally advanced to the use 
of metals for exchange purposes, and they requisitioned ingots of 
various shapes. The Hiranya-pindas which are mentioned in 
the Vedic Literature (VI. 47.23) were surely gold globules ; there 
is no knowing that these were always of uniform weight and 
circulated as mediu ns of exchange, but it may be reasonably 
surmised that they changed hands by weight.^ It is only later 
on that the metallic pieces gradually came to conform to certain 
standard weights, and when coins in the modern sense of the 
word came into existence, the names of the early coins were 
taken from the weights of metal contained in them. Outside 
India, we may refer to talent, mina, drachma, pound, mark, livre, 
shilling, etc.®* 

In India the six principal denominations of weights 
are Nishka, Krahnala, Suvarna, l§atamana, Mashaka and 
Karshapana, and these are always used to denote “ weights of 
metal or money, but never of goods.”®' Kautilya when describing 
the Weights and Measures gives instructions as to the payment 
of silver and gold in exchange evidently even after the inven- 
tion of coins, metals were weighed out in exchange. Of the 
six weight denominations, the Nishka is the oldest, Satamana is 
mentioned in the Taittiriya Sanihita of the Black Yajur Veda as 

28 Laughlin, J. L. — Tbe Principles of Money, p. 10. 

29 For detailed discussion— Author’s book— A Study of Ancient Indian Numismaticgg 

Chapter II. 

30 Laughlin, J. L.— The Principles of Money, p, 10. 

3^ Bhandarkar,"^D. B. — The Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p, 63, 

32 Kautilya’s Artha^astra, p. 103. 
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well as ia the Satapatha Brahmana as the sacrificial fee to the 
priest. Krshnala is mentioned in the Taittiriya Brahmana and 
all these three words refer to metallic currency as well as definite 
weights. In each transaction, the amount of metal needed had 
to be weighed out vi'ith reference to the standard unit concerned, 
or there might be already small globules of metal of these 
standard weights, and these are referred to as the Hiranya- 
pindas. But it goes without saying that any doubt about 
the weight of the pieces had to be tested by an appeal to 
the scales; and to the touch-stone, if the quality of the 
metal was brought under question. The etymology of 
Nishka has not yet been settled. Max Muller’s suggestion 
that it should be derived from Kanishka, the Kushana Emperor, 
is preposterous.-'’® E. Thomas traces it to the Semitic root 
mis cal, ‘ to be weighed.’ But he himself admits that the Aryans 
had no knowledge of the Hebrew shekel of 220 grains and the 
“ integrity of the Indian system of weights remains altogether 
unaffected.”®' The Persian weight miscal is equated to 72 
grains of barley corn, while our Nishka had a weight of 560 
grains. But the greatest hindrance to the acceptance of the 
Semitic derivation is that the reference to the weight in the case 
of Nishka is much later in its life, and the original significance 
was of an ornament and not metallic weight. Rather the correct 
line of argument would be to refer the Semitic word to the Sans- 
krit Nishka when it has progressed down to its last significance, 
that of weight. With the progress of civilisation, - the Nishka 
weight was surely standardised but this original unit of measure- 
_ai big lump of gold equivalent in weight to a neck-orna- 
ment must have a value too high for purposes of exchange. It 
had to be based upon another unit of measurement, small and 
convenient enough, for the economic state of the society. In the 
Ancient Indian Weights as given by Manu and Yajnavalkya, a 
Nishka- of gold is equated to 320 ratis or approximately 560 

3 History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 331-32 and note on p. 382. 

* Ancient Indian Weights (Nnmismata Orientalia), p. 17. 
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grains which is also the weight of a Satamana of silver. Sata- 
mana was of gold in the Satapatha Brahmana. Satamana is 
evidently 100 times the unit of measurement which is, therefore, 
3’2 ratis or 5‘6 grains in weight, taking the Satamana equal to 
320 ratis as given by Manu. When with the progress of society 
the old unit, the mana of 5’6 grains came to be deemed too heavy 
and a smaller unit became necessary for nicer discrimination, the 
smaller unit of a rati equal to 1*8 grains — the Krshnala, of 
which the first mention we have in the Brahmana period in the 
Taittiriya Brahmana. 

The common measures in all countries have been derived 
from natural objects.”® In the West, one measure of weight 
was supplied by the seed of a plant or carat, equivalent to glj of 
an ounce Troy.® In India the measures of weight based on seeds 
or beans are the Eaktika, Barley-corn, the Masha-bean, etc., and 
we have no doubt that the Krshnala weighs a Gunja berry, the 
Eaktika or Eati, and the Mana may be equated to the weight of 
a Manjadi.®^ The Suvarna, the Masha and the Karshapana were 
all based upon the unit of Eati and when coins vrere evolved, the 
metallic pieces carried their denominations with them. The 
Suvarna was 80 ratis of gold; a Masha of silver only 2 ratis, of 
gold 5 ratis, while a Karshapana of copper was of 80 ratis, i.e., 
140, 3*5, 8*75 and 140 grs. respectively, taking a rati as equi- 
valent to 1*76 grains. Some of the civilised nations of antiquity, 
e.g., the Egyptians, Babylonians and the Assyrians, did not 
proceed further. They adopted the metals as mediums of ex- 
change, but these changed hands by weight only, and for every 
other commodity for sale a certain quantity of the metal was 
weighed out. 

The next advance in the evolution of coinage was made 
independently in Lydia, India and China. Every transaction 

35 Cunningbam, A.~Coins of Ancient iDdia. 1. 

35 Laughlin, J. L. — The Principles of Money, p. 10, foot-note 4. 

3^ For detailed discussion — Author’s bool:— *A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics/’ 
nhao. III. ■ ■ ' ■ 
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necessitated an appeal to the balance and the touch-stone ; and the 
main characteristics of the coins are that they carry on their face 
the indisputable evidence of “ (1) their fineness, (2) their original 
weight, and (3) the absence of any subsequent alteration.” The 
Lydians in the ^western extremity of Asia Minor as early as 700 
B.C. issued' small bean-shaped ingots of electrum with one or 
more punch-marks on the side, for purposes of exchange. Though 
the claim of the Lydians as the earliest inventors of coinage in 
the West is contested by the Greeks, yet the statement of Hero- 
dotus seems to be conclusive in this controversy for he tells us 
definitely that “the Lydians were the first people to strike and use 
gold and silver coins” (i.94). The earliest coins of Lydia were of 
electrum, a natural alloy of gold and silver, and the variation in 
the proportion of the two metals led Croesus (561 B.C.) to give 
it up in favour of a double system of gold and silver. In China 
it is claimed that coinage was “ instituted by Cheng, the second 
king of Chou, as far back as 1091 B.C.” “ 

In India, coinage was evolved long before Panini, perhaps in 
the Brahmana period, and it can therefore be safely asserted that 
coinage was evolved in this country approximately at 1000 B.C.^' 
The Indian coins have “such peculiar characteristics of shape and 
weight ” that there can be absolutely no doubt about their indi- 
genous origin and in respect of form were “ perhaps the 
simplest of all.” These coins are known to the Indian Numis- 
matists as punch-marked, with reference to the system of manu- 
facture. Tliose coins were of silver or copper. Silver was at first 
beaten 'into a thin sheet and small strips about half an inch in 
width were then cut off, and these strips were divided into small 
pieces of 32 ratis, approximately 56 grains, and the weight was 
finally adjusted by cutting off small bits from one or more 

38 Langhlin, J. Ii.— The Principles of Money, p. 25. 

39 The Cambridge Ancient Historyi Vol. IV, p. 217 (for lono-Lydian Controversy). 

« Macdonald, G.— The Evolution of Coinage, p. a. 

^3 Chakraborlty, S. K.— A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 33. 

« Macdonald, G.— The Bvolutionpf Coinage, p. 57. 
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comers.^® In the case of copper, the strips were “ cut out of a 
thicker bar,”/* and “ some of the copper pieces may have been 
made from cast blanks,” the standard weight was however 80 
ratis or approximately 146 grains. Various symbols were then 
impressed on the face of the coins by punches which were 
“applied irregularly at various points on the surface,”*® and the 
result was a “confused jumble of symbols the obverse bad 
the larger ones and the reverse was either blank or generally had 
a single minute device, or sometimes “ 2 or 3 comparatively in- 
conspicuous devices.”*® It was rather rare to have both the 
sides crowded with symbols. Sometimes the punches were im- 
pressed on the hammered sheets before cutting them into strips,® 
and consequently some of the symbols are found mutilated. The 
symbols were the marks of authorisation of the issuing body, 
either an individual banker, a corporation or Negama, or the state 
itself . From the great importance of the institution of coinage 
to the mercantile class, a presumption would naturally arise that 
the initiative in the matter was taken by the merchants them- 
selves, and that the state issues were later than the private coins. 
Babelon is the w’^ell-known advocate of this theory “ and he has 
surely made a strong case, while dealing with the earliest elec- 
trum coinage of Asia Minor. In an electrum coin found at 
Halicarnasus and perhaps struck at Ephesus and which is claimed 
to be “ the earliest inscribed coin known,” we have a short ins- 


cription and 

“ stag-feeding ” 

device.®* The 
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am the sign of 
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“ Stag-feeding'’ 
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Type and this was evidently the device of Phanes who was a 
private individual, presumably a merchant or a banker, intimately 
connected with trade and commerce. 

In India, we have an advocate of this theory in Smith who 
held the view that the punch-marked coins were the specimens 
of private issues — -it “ was a private coinage issued by guilds and 
silver smiths with the permission of ruling powers.” But 
scholars like Spooner,'® Bhandarkar'* and Walsh ® came to a 
different conclusion as the result of their study of hoards of 
punch-marked coins. In Kautilya’s Arthasastra we have details 
about the manufacture of coins.® The Lakshnadhyakshah or the 
Superintendent of Mint carried on the manufacture of coins 
according to the rules laid down, and the Eupadarsaka or the 
examiner of coins regulated currency both as a medium of ex- 
change (vyavaharikam) and as legal tender admissible to the 
treasury (Kosapravesyam). So there can be absolutely no doubt 
that by the time of the Mauryas, the state had secured the mono- 
poly of coinage and the issue of coins had passed away from the 
hands of private individuals to the state, and the last stage in the 
evolution of coinage was reached when the right of mintage 
became a royal monopoly. It is not possible for us to identify 
the oldest coins in India and to refer them definitely to the 
private individuals or corporations, or to the state, as they are all 
un inscribed, and the symbols impressed on them might have been 
equally adopted by private individuals or the state. Though 
thousands of these coins have been unearthed, yet there is nothing 
to be surprised at, if the private issues have escaped the notice 
of scholars. We can however definitely ascribe a few inscribed 
coins to the Naigamas or organised bodies of merchants who had 

M Smifcli* V. A. — Cat* of Coins in Iniiian Museum, p. 133. 

Arch. Sur. of Indian Annual Keport, 1905-0C, p. 153. 

U Ibid., 1913-14, pp. SSO, and f. 

Bbsndarkar, D. B.^Tbe Carmichael Lectures, ;,pp.,98 f.. „ 

55 Journal, K. A. Society (Cent* Sopp.), Oct., 

55 Kau^ilya^s Arthasastra (Shama4astry), p. 98 (Trans. 1915). 
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the privilege of coining money in the 3rd century B.C. Pour 
such coins are described by Cunningham in his book ; these 
have the ■word Negania on the reverse and on the obverse Such 
proper names as Talimata, Dujaka, Dojaka, Atakataka, in 
characters of the 3rd century B.C. The names are taken to be 
those of towns by Bhandarkar,® and his view appears to be 
more appropriate than that of Eapson who regards “ the names 
as those of the rulers of the guilds. It can therefore be 
incontestably asserted that the ancient Indian guilds issued 
coins, “ specimens of which, belonging to different periods, 
have been discovered in the process of archaeological explora- 
tion”®® and were of the nature of ‘mercantile guild-tokens.’ 
In the Visuddbimagga, it is stated that some “ Naigamas and 
Gamas ’ ’ could issue money,®' though it might be under the 
supervision of the state. In this connection, we have also to 
consider the fundamental difference between the local self- 
governing institutions in ancient India and the corresponding 
institutions of modern times. In India, “the communal institu- 
tions, guilds, and local bodies have an independent origin and 
growth out of fluid and inchoate conditions of tribal life and 
organisation. When the state comes to supervene or be 
superimposed upon these, it has to treat with them more or less 
on terms of equality and recognise their pre-existing rights by 
conventions and agreements which operate as charters regulating 
their mutual relations. Thus the varied interests of the communal 
life, such as administrative, judicial, civic, commercial, or 
industrial, are assured by the voluntary co-operation of the in- 
dependent and integral units of a common body politic.” 
Therefore the claim that the merchants or the bankers took the 

57 Cumningliam, A. — Coins of Ancient India, Plate III, pp. 63-65. 

58 Bhandarkar, D. B.— The Carmichael Lectures, 1918, XP- 175-79. Ibid,t 

1921, p. 6. 

59 J. B. A. S.,1900,p. 99. 

80 Mookerjee, E.— Local Government in Ancient India, p, 114. 

8^ , foot-note. 

62 Ibtd.,p. 7. 
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initiative in India as in the West cannot be brushed aside, though 
there can be no doubt that the punch-marked coins are mainly 
state-issues. It is only among the earliest coins that we can 
expect to identify the private issues, but the chronological 
arrangement among the punch-marked coins is almost impracti- 
cable in the present state of our knowledge, though Mr. Durga- 
prasad had at least made a laudable attempt.®® Among the 
inscribed “coins and also in the ancient literature, we have a 
reference to the practice of private issues, so our presumption 
that this was the earlier practice may be correct as in the West. 
In Lydia during the time of Croesus, the issue of coins became 
a royal monopoly, and though we cannot determine the exact 
point of time with reference to India, yet we find that at least 
under the Mauryas, coinage had been brought under the control 
of the state, though special privileges might have been extended 
to different corporate bodies or individuals, surely under proper 
checks and definite rules. 

The punch-marked coins were in circulation in Northern 
India up to the Christian era at least, though a few might have 
remained in use up to the time of the Kushanas, as Cunningham 
found three such coins in the deposit at the foot of the Vajrasana, 
or the throne of the Buddha, in the temple of Mahabodhi at 
Buddha Gaya,®* and this deposit was made in the reign of Huvishka 
in the 2nd century A.D. In Southern India, the punch-marked 
coins circulated “ down to about 300 A.D.” 

The casting of metals for the manufacture of ornaments was 
in use as early as the Indus Culture, and the practice therefore 
must have been very old, and indigenous in origin. Consequently, 
we find that casting the coi os was extensively in use. The 
blanks of copper were cast in the mould, and devices were later on 
punched on them, and there cap be no doubt that some of these 

Numismatic Supp. (The Indian Numismatic Society)— “ Classification and Signi- 
ficance of the Symbols on the Silver Punch-marked Coins (Durgaprasad), No. XLV. 

Cunningham, A.-— Coins of Ancient India, p. 55, 

Smith, V.— Cat. of Coins in Indian Maseumi p. 135; 
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copper cast coins were as old as the 5th century But the 

inconvenience of punching the symbols separately on the pieces 
of metal selected is obvious, and this was obviated by putting 
the symbols on the moulds ; the coins were then manufactured 
by pouring molten metal into them. The devices were in 
intaglio in the moulds and came out in relief on the coins, but 
it is true that the devices were not as sharp-cut and clear as 
previously. This practice of casting the coins was continued 
even when striking from dies had come into use in some parts 
of the country. Casting from moulds has an obvious advantage, 
specially when the metal used contains a large amount of alloy 
and cannot stand the shock of the hammer. Later on the Type 
replaced the smaller devices and the cast coins were all of copper 
or its various alloys. Some of the states like Kausambi, Ajodhya, 
Mathura, Eran, etc., issued cast coins as late as the 3rd century 
A.D. A terra-cotta mould in a very fine condition found in 
excavation near about Mathura is carefully preserved in the 
Mathura Museum, and similar such moulds have been discovered 
elsewhere. 

The latest development in the technic of manufacture of 
coins was to strike from dies. In India, we have to take 
cognisance of at least four distinct stages before it was finally 
reached. In the first stage, the symbols were grouped in a 
distinct type and formed a die which covered only two-thirds of 
the piece ; the lower face remained blank. This is exemplified 
by some of the coins of Eran and in the opinion of Prof. Eapson 
“ this is usually the case in those parts of India which were 
least affected by foreign influence. ’ ’ The next advance is marked 
by the “adaptation of the anvil to the first crude idea of a reverse, 
in a sunk-die or catch of- small dimensions cut into the anvil 
itself.” ® This invention was followed by “ various stages of 
elaboration, from the rough intagliOi which served to fix the 

Brown, C. J.— Coins of India, p. 18. 

Rapson, E. J. — Indian Coins, p, 11, 

Thomas, E,-“Ancientis3jpidian Weights, p. 54. 
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planchet, up to the complete superficial reverse of later 
examples.” Thus in this third stage the obverse die covers the 
whole face but the reverse die is smaller than the blank ; and 
in the last or the fourth stage, both the faces of the coin, the 
obverse and the reverse, were fully covered by devices and were 
struck by two dies. The coins illustrated by Cunningham in 
his book on Ancient Indian Coins, Plates II and III, bring before 
us all the various specimens. In the opinion of Prof. Eapson 
which seems to be convincing “ the art of striking from a die ” 
was first adopted in Taxila. In the earliest specimens, the 
impress of the die was on the obverse and the reverse was blank, 
but the method was “ peculiarly Indian.” The metal took the 
impress of the die in a semi-molten condition, and as a result 
the “ impress of the die was left enclosed in a deep incuse 
square.” ™ The variations of this system are found in the coins 
of Pancbala, Tripurl, KausambT and Mathura. The double-die 
coins of Taxila whether round or square have a greater symmetry 
of shape, and marks “an advance in the art of die-cutting.” " 
The finest specimens are found in the Gandhara region and the 
“guild-tokens” are some of the earliest of the type. The 
cup-shaped coins circulated among the Western Chalukyas and 
the Kadambas of the South and the cup-like reverse was favoured 
by the Indo-Scythians and the Sassanians even when they 
became cognisant of the “ more advanced methods of coining.” 

It is a matter of controversy whether the die system was 
indigenous or introduced by the foreigners. James Prinsep is 
the advocate of the foreign and Thomas and Bhandarkar 
support the indigenous origin ; while Smith takes up a peculiar 
attitude and ascribes only the “ double-die” system to the Greeks 
and the Eomans. A thorough discussion of the arguments 
advanced has convinced us that it is not possible to make a 

69 Ibid. 

Bapson, B. J. — ^Tndian Coins, Pt 14;* 

71 Brown, C. J.—Tfae Coins of India, p. 19. 

72 Thomas, E.— Ancient Indian Weights, p, 55, foot-note 1. 
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definite statement, covering the whole country. When we 
remember that the die system gradually moved from the western 
part of the country, the Punjab and the Gandhara region to the 
eastern, and later on to the south the Deccan, and covers a period 
of at least 800 years, the foreign influence in the earlier stages 
specially in the north-western region near about Taxila has 
got to be accepted.'^® 

With the advent of coins, came the problem of choosing 
the metal for the purpose. The qualities that made the metals 
the main medium of exchange all over the world are well- 
known. But the particular metal or metals to be used by a 
country or a state depends on various causes. First comes the 
availability of the metal. A metal of which the supply 
is intermittent or which is not procurable within the 
country, or brought from outside with great difficulty, cannot 
satisfactorily serve the purposes of coinage. Moreover 
much depends on the economic condition of the society. A 
country in a low economic state will be satisfied with a money 
material which may not be able to serve the purpose of coinage 
of an economically highly developed people. The price of the 
money material as contrasted with commodity prices is also a 
determining factor. Xt will be now our attempt to discuss the 
choice of metals for coinage by the different states in the various 
periods of early Indian History. 

Copper is available in ores throughout India. It came into use 
after the Neolithic period, though surely much later than gold ; 
and Copper Age antiquities have been found in the different parts 
of the country,'^* and it was freely used by the Indus Valley 
people. With the introduction of coinage, its service was requi- 
sitioned, and the earliest coins of India, as in Egypt, were of 
copper. The Karshapana of copper became so intimately identified 

73 Chakrabortfey, S. K. — A Study 'of Ancient Indian Niinaismatics. For fuU discussion, 
see Chap. V, pp. 123-26. 

7^ Mifcraj P. — Prediistoric India, p. 189, 
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with coinage, that it was used as a general term for coins, 
and signified coins of copper, silver and even of gold of a parti- 
cular weight,'^® viz., 80 ratis. Moreover copper was not so abun- 
dant, and consequently, not relatively so cheap as in modern times, 
and therefore was well-fitted for the purpose; and this metallic 
currency together with its tokens the cowrie shells, etc., came into 
circulation in the beginning of coinage in India. But it is gene- 
rally advanced as an argument in favour of the priority of silver 
that the copper punch-marked coins are fewer in number. But 
we know that the copper coins have not the same longevity as 
the gold and silver coins, and this would explain the comparative 
scarcity of copper Karshapana and its sub-divisions. Mr, Thomas’ 
opinion can be quoted in this connection — “That the silver coins 
should have been ptreserved to the present time, in larger numbers 
than their more perishable and less esteemed copper equivalents, 
was to be anticipated, specially considering the greater wear and 
tear and easy reconversion of the latter into either new dynas- 
tic mintages or their proverbial absorption by all classes for the 
construction of domestic utensils.” ™ But in India when silver 
came into use, copper currency was not always regarded as auxi- 
liary to the silver currency and “ a copper standard prevailed 
in some districts just as a silver standard prevailed in others.” 
The proof of this statement is supplied by the ancient law books, 
the Dharma^astras and the study of the extant coins, and there 
can be no doubt at all that in “ Ancient India silver and copper 
coinages were often independent of each other and circulated in 
different districts,”™ c.g., Narada quoted in the Aacaspatya 
states that the silver Karshapana was current in the south, and 
surely the word Karshapana means the standard coin whether of 
silver or copper. 

Rapsortj 13. J.— Cafe, of Coins of the Andhras, etc., p. clsxix. 

Thomas, E* — The Ancient Indian Weights, p. 53. 

Bapson, E. J.—Cat. of Coins of the Andhras, etc., p. clxxix. 
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The statement of Cunningham that India produced little or 
no silver cannot be accepted in its entirety.'® In Ivautilya’s 
Arthasastra, we have a reference to the varieties of silver extract- 
ed from the mountains Tuttha, Kambu, Chakravala and the pro- 
duct of a country known as G-auda.® Small quantities have been 
found in Kulu and Manbhum and at Deogurh in the Santa! 
Pargana,” as well as in the Aravalli Hills. At Genguria as many 
as 1G2 objects in silver were discovered in 1870, “ dating from 
the Copper Age,” and silver ornaments and utensils have been 
excavated at Mahen-jo-daro and Harappa. But it is also true that 
as compared with gold, silver was rather scarce; so the importa- 
tion of silver was a regular feature of ancient Indian commerce. 
The relative cheapness of gold facilitated the flow of silver coins to 
this country, where these perhaps remained in active circulation ; 
and this is evident from the presence of the Sigloi or the shekels, 
the silver coinage of the Persian Empire.®! The Periplus refers 
to the importation of silver to Barbaricum, silver coins to Bary- 
gaza, and “ coins in great quantity ” to Muziris, Nelcynda and 
Bacare in the Chera and Pandya Kingdoms.®^ 

The punch-marked coins have been found in both the metals, 
but as it is not possible to determine their provenance or chrono- 
logy with any degree of precision ; it is hopeless to classify the 
states or peoples which adopted monometallism of silver or copper, 
or had both the metals in use side by side, though presumption 
may be raised by the latter practice, i.e., a state which had only 
copper coins,^ die-struck or cast, with Types in circulation may 
be presumed to have only copper in the punch-marked stage, and 
similar might have been the case with silver, or bimetallism of 
silver and copper. But it is also evident that this statement cannot 

79 Cunnigham, A. — Coins of Ancient India, p. 5. 
so Kautilya’s Artha^Sstra (Shamasastry), p. 102. 

Elliofe, W.— Coins of Southern India, p. 61, foot-note 1. 

Mitra, P. — Pre-historic India, p. 189* 

S3 The Cambridge History of India, VoL I, p* 343. 

^ Schoff, W. H*->The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp* 38, 42, 44 and 287. 
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betaken to be universally true, as we know of actual cases 
when a state or people changed from one metal to another perhaps 
due to economic exigencies. 

When we come to the indigenous coins that followed the 
punch“maiked issues, we meet with three distinct classes of states 
01 peoples. The coins of AvantI, Ayodhya, Eran, Kausambi, the 
Maharaja Janapada, the Malavas, the Sibies, the Arjunyanas, 
the Asvakas and others had only copper coins, while the Vrshnis, 
Vimakas and such others had only silver coins, or up to date no 
copper coins issued by them have been discovered. At Taxila and 
Magadha and among the Audumbaras, theKunindas, the Yaudhe- 
yas and others, we have coins of silver as well as copper. A dis- 
cussion about the coins of some of these tribes or states proves 
that they began with copper and adopted silver later on in 
addition to copper , and in some cases, this innovation was given 
up in favour of copper only, e.g., the Kunindas and the Yaudheyas 
who were habituated to bimetallism of silver and copper fell off 
from silver in the 2 nd century A. D. and reverted to the older 
practice of monometallism of copper.®® 

. Gold attracted the notice of primitive men in the Palaeoli- 
thic Age and it was specially fitted by its inherent qualities to 
serve the purposes of personal decoration, and its first employ- 
ment in arts began most probably in India, or at least in the 
East.®® It was at first treasured as a commodity, and after the 
society had passed through the stage of barter, it came to be 
employed as a medium of exchange. 

India had an abundant supply of gold. Kautilya refers to the 
varieties of gold, e.g., Jambunada, the product of river Jambu, 
Satakumbha and Vain ava extracted from the mountains Sata- 
kumbha and Venn, Hataka extracted from the mines named 
Hataka and lastly Sringasuktija of which the meaning is obscure. ®'' 

Chakrabortfcy, S. K. — Tribal Coins of Northern India., Num. Supp. No* NLVI 
8^ Palgrave, Sir B. H.— The Dictionary of Political Economy, Vol II, 
p. 219. 

87 Kautilya's Artha^astra, p. 101. 
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T. avnihble in the form of dust or nuggets in the beds of 
rivers and the Indus was specially rich in gold. Megasthenes 
re;ves that the gold dust of India - was sold to he 

■I. + . 1 cfcitp because it did not require to be puiihed. 

Thrmela'l was melted in bars, and pieces were cut off of required 
weight and perhaps tiny symbols were stamped on them as we 
find in the solid ingots and bent bars of silver described by Smith 
• m-Q Ontaloo-ue.®° That these pieces of ingots were in use has 
been proved by Bhandarkar who refers to the story of Janaka the 

that to every single horn of each cow were tied ten padas and it 
ts Idaimed that the, should be taken away by him alone who 

is best cognisant with brahman.” » ^ 

in the Satapatha Brahmana ‘ were round in shape, 1 -1 

^fstmilar to the spherule of gold reproduced by Elhot in his 

cls of Southern India.- It is evident that gold changed hands 

as a commodity, and also as a medium of exchange as ingots of 
Lgurr“hape,^^s^^^^^ from a bar, but 

pncb niece conformed to a definite weight. In the present state 

of our knowledge, we would not be justified in asserting the exis- 

f pp of sold coinage at the early stage when silver and copper 

clme to be requisitioned for the purpose, and this must have been 
a In the fact that it was too valuable in the economic condition 
of” the times. Nishka, Satamana, etc,, cannot be deemed to be 
coit in the modern sense of the word, though they served one 
of the most important functions of coinage as mediums of ^ 
■u anff also nerbaps as a theoretical standcard of value. No 
c ange, ^ ^ contemporaneous with the punch-marked 

iver have Ln found as yet. “The earliest 

^X'coins of Northern India are one or two small pieces which 

88 Cunningham, A.-CoinB Of Ancient lBaia,p. 5. 
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were probably struck at Taxila and bear the peculiar symbol 
which Sir Alexander Cunningham called the Taxila mark.” 
With the Kushanas in the 1st century A.D. however we have an 
extensive gold currency, and we can therefore conclude that gold 
became abundant during this period. There was huge importa- 
tion of precious metals from the West and specially from Rome. 
The Indian luxuries were very much coveted by the people of the 
Roman Empire and the trade was so much in favour of India 
that huge quantities of gold and silver bullion and coins had to be 
sent to India in payment and this economic drain is much lamen- 
ted by Pliny.®* A large number of Roman coins had been dis- 
covered in India and the Periplus refers to the profitable trade 
in foreign coins of gold and silver at Barygaza. The Ivushanas, 
therefore, with the Roman example before them, adopted gold 
coinage for the first time in India, and the finest specimens 
were minted by the Imperial Guptas from 320 to 480 A. D. For 
Bengal the earliest were those of Sasahka; but the later gold coins 
of this province known as the so-called Imitation Gupta coins were 
rude and barbarous imitations of the fine Gupta issues. In the 
mediaeval period, some of the rulers belonging to the different 
dynasties— the Kalachuries of Pahala, the Ghandelsof Jejakabhu-, 
kti, the Haihayas of Mahakosala, the Tomaras of Delhi and 
Ajmer and others no doubt issued gold coins, but these are surely 
not good specimens of the coin-maker s art, and many of these 
coins have a disproportionately high percentage of alloy. 

In the Deccan, the gold coins had an independent development 
with well-marked stages. The earliest specimens, of which the 
date cannot be ascertained, were small spherules of plain gold 
with a minute punch-mark on one side, came to be followed by 
the cup-shaped padmatankas with punches, first on one side, 
and then on both the sides. Lastly, we come to the die-struck 
pieces, “ of ‘which the small thick Vi jayanagar pagodas are the 

Wliitebead, R. B. — The Pre-Mohammadan Coinage of North-western India, 
p. 44. 

94 Sclioff, W, H,— The' Periplus, PP- 42, 44 and 219^ 
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typical southern forms.”® Southern India exhibited a peculiar 
characteristic in its perference for tiny coins, not only of gold but 

also of copper and silver. _ „ 

Nickel was first discovered by Cunningham in some of the 
coins of the Indo-Greek Kings, viz., Euthydemos II (235 B. C.), 
Agathokles and Pantaleon. A coin of Euthydemos, now in the 
British Museum, was subjected to detailed chemical analysis and 
showed 77i p. c. of copper, 20 p. c. of ^ nickel, mere trace of 
silver and very small portions of cobalt, iron, tin and sulphur. It 
is well-known that isolated nickel is not found in a native or ele- 
mental state, and it was about 2,000 years later that nickel came 
to be recognised as a separate element. It is therefore, evident, 
that the metal used by these Indo-Bactrian Kings “ was a natural 
alloy derived by a direct smelting of a complex ore, belonging 
to the type known as nickel sulphate ores which are, however, 
not found near about Bactria. So it has been suggested that the 
metal for the coins was obtained from Kandahar where nickel in 
small quantities is said be present in the gold bearing lodes of 
that region. The deposit from which was obtained the supply 
had become exhausted, and therefore all traces of the deposit had 
disappeared. Barton favours the suggestion “ that the metal was 
imported into Bactria in a prepared form from China by overland 
route.” But the “ original overland route between China and 
Bactria is said, according to Chinese annals, to have been established 
in the year 188 B.C.” “ The date of Euthydemos coin is 235 B.C., 
and if Cunningham’s identification of ferri candidii (white iron) 
with nickel of which 100 talents were presented to Alexander by 
the Oxydracae and Malli— the Kshudrakas and the Malavas in 
the Punjab, be correct, then this theory must be discarded in 
favour of either of the assumptions that deposits of nickel sulphate 
ores existed in Bactria but have subsequently disappeared, or they 
secured the supply from Kandahar ; the latter one seems to be 

95 Brown, C. J.— The Coins of India, p. 57. 

96 Barton, F. B.— History of Kickel Coinage, p. 2. 
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more preferable. However, 2,000 years elapsed before nickel 
was again employed for coinage in Switzerland in 1850 A.D. 

Lead was used for coinage outside India in Numidia, in 
Roman Egypt, and in Roman Gaul, in ancient times; and 
in Denmark in the 17th century. In this country 
also this was extensively used by the Andhras of the 
South who had a “ special partiality for lead ” and in the 
opinion of Rapson “ the coinages of lead predominated ” in 
the Andhra Empire,” ® Leaden coins were struck for the first 
time in Northern India “ conjointly by Strato I Soter and his 
grandson, Strato II Philopater (c. 140 B.C.). India produced 
very little lead in ancient times as at present, and the indigenous 
supply had to be supplemented by foreign importation; and this 
is distinctly referred to in the Periplus — lead was imported to 
Barygaza (modern Broach) in the Kingdom of Nambanus (per- 
haps Nahapana, the Saka Satrap) and to the ports of Southern 
India, viz., Mugiris, Nelcynda, and Bacare.™ The preference for 
lead might be due to some extent to the paucity of silver. Sisa- 
kahapana or lead Karshapanas are referred to in the Jataka litera- 
ture, and it was also used in Northern India by Azes and Eanju- 
bula the Satrap of Mathura; but lead currency was extensively 
used in the South; and the small leaden coins of the Andhras are 
“ exceedingly rude.” 

Lastly, we come to the alloys of the different metals, viz., 
electrum, billon, potin, brass or pale bronze. Electrum as a 
natural alloy of gold and silver was abundant in Asia Minor, 
and the earliest coins of that region were manufactured in this 
metal. In India no such coins had been unearthed, though 
recently it was discovered that the coins of Jayapida Muktapida 
(700 A.D.) of Kashmir that appeared to be of copper were found 
on chemical analysis to contain a small quantity of gold; perhaps 
this was due to the inability to extract gold from the alloy found 

Bapson, E. J. — A Catalogue of Indian Coins, Andhras, etc., p. clxxsii. 
i<» Schoff, W. H.— The Periplus, pp, 176, 198, 205, 208 and 211. 
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in the natural state. Billon is a mixed metal of silver and copper 
in varying proportions with a greater amount of copper. Potin 
which has been characterised as the ‘ degenerate ghost of silver ” 
was a curious alloy of copper. Brass is an alloy of copper and 
zinc in the proportion of 2 : 1 or 4 : 3; and a cheap alloy of cop- 
per and tin is bronze. Billon and potin coins were issued by the 
Andhras of the Deccan; and the coins in potin are found in 
Kolhapur and Malwa in association with other metals, and ex- 
clusively in Chanda District under the Andhra Empire. Billon 
was very much favoured by the mediaeval Hindu dynasties as well 
as the early Muhammadan rulers. Coins in brass or pale bronze 
were discovered at Ayodhya, Kosam, Avanti and other ancient 
sites. Eailjubula and Sodasa, the Satraps of Mathura, in the 2nd 
centui'y B.C. issued coins in bronze. Tlie percentage of the 
different metals forming the above-mentioned alloys was never 
constant, and varied in different periods, among the various 
peoples and states. 

The invention of coins thus compelled the ancient states and 
tribes to grapple with the problem of selecting the metals for 
coinage as best as they could. But the imperfect technology of 
coinage, naturally led to material deviations from the standard 
fixed ; and the innumerable states with the incessant rise and 
fall of dynasties presented a bewildering media of exchange; but 
whatever might be the difficulty of interstate commerce, the cur- 
rency, however rude and imperfect, satisfied the primary quality 
of general and ready acceptibility, and with an extensive employ- 
ment of non-metallic tokens, served as best as possible, consider- 
ing the stage of economic development, the purposes of currency. 



LECTUKE li 

The Weight Systems : — The Legal Tender Coins and 

THEIR Tokens 

The oldest coins of this country are of punch-marked 
variety. These are of two metals, silver and copper, and are 
based upon two weight systems — the silver coins are known as 
the Puranas or Dharanas and the copper ones, the Karshapanas. 
The silver Purana had a weight of 32 ratis and the copper 
Karshapana was of 80 ratis ; and these coins had their sub- 
multiples — the ardha, the pada and so on. Why different 
systems of weight were employed for two metals had not yet 
been definitely known. A clue however is afforded by the oldest 
weight system which we find referred to in the earlier portion of 
the Vedic Literature, mz., Satamana. We have seen that the 
Nishka, the necklace served as a medium of exchange in early 
society like cow, rice and wampum beads. But later on, the 
difference in the weight of the separate pieces of Nishkas had to 
betaken into account; and with economic development, the 
necessity arose for the standardisation of the Nishka which came 
to be equated to a definite weight of metal. Thus a lump of 
metal one Nishka in weight came to replace Nishka, the 
necklace for the purpose of exchange, A Nishka of gold is 
equated to 320 ratis, the weight of a Satamana of silver in Manu 
and Yajnavalkya.^ Satamana was of gold in the Brahmana 
period, e.g., in Satapatha Brahmana, and we have references to 
it in the Taittiriya Samhita of the Ershna Yajur Veda. The 
Satamana is evidently 100 times the unit of measurement and 
as Manu equates it to 320 ratis, a Mana, therefore is equal to 
3’2 ratis. The Krshnala system, of which the unit of 
measurement is a rati, occurs for the first time in the 
Taittiriya Brahmana, i.e,, in the Brahmana period, and therefore 
must be later than the Mana unit : and the reason seems to be 


i Bhandarkar, D. E.—AncieBt Indian Numismatics^ p. 212. 
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that the old unit of S’S ratis was deemed too heavy, and a 
smaller unit was needed with the progress of society ; and this 

was the rati. i j .• i 

“ In all countries the common measures have been derivea 
from natural objeetB,” “ and the measures of weight in India 

are aU based on seeds and beans, e.g., the Eaktika, the Bar ey- 
corn, the Masha bean, etc.; the rati weight is derived trorn 
raktika, “ the red and black-berry of the Guiija plant and I 
have shown elsewhere® that the gatamana unit may be referred to 
the Manjadi seeds— 100 manjadis give us the Satamana of 560 
grains (approximately) or 320 ratis. The Nishka or Satamana 
system of measure supplies us with a satisfactory solution for 
the peculiar arrangement in employing the Dharanas of 32 ratis 
side by side with the copper Karshapana of 80 ratis and the 
existence of two separate Tables of Weights— one for the 
precious metals, gold and silver, and the other for copper. 
The Mana unit of S’G grains is restricted to the precious metals 
only, and it is older in origin and heavier in weight ; the rati 
unit of 1‘75 grs. came into use later and gradually supplanted 
the older unit. The sub-divisions of the precious metals were 
based upon the Mana unit, and when silver coins came to be 
issued for the first time, these were naturally equated in weight 
to the sub-multiples of the Satainana to which they were 
accustomed so long. The silver Dharana therefore came to lie 
equated to iV of Satamana, i.e., 32 ratis or 56 grains 
in weight, while a Half-Dharaiia was equal in w-eight to 
1 of a Satamana. Such a low sub-division was necessitated 
by the economic condition of the country ; the heavier weights 
would have been too valuable for ordinary transactions. The 
punch-marked coins of silver and their sub-multiples, have been 
found in all parts of the country and gold coins of that weight 
were known as the Kalanjus in the Deccan and w'ere theoretically 

2 CxicniBgliam, A. — Coins of Ancient India, p, 1. 

3 Cbakrabortty , S. K,-A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, Chapter III, Weights 
and. Coin Denominations. 
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10 Mafijadis, Satamana in weight. The Karsha- 

panas of copper, however, were put on the Krshnaia basis, 
and thus India evolved two systems of weight for her oldest 
coins — one restricted to precious metals, gold and silver and the 
other for copper. But gradually the new^er system of weight 
based on the rati supplanted the older one of Mana; and 
Karshapanas were not confined to copper only but were extended 
to the precious metals also, and the gold Karshapanas of 80 
ratis came to be denominated the Suvarna in later times, e.g., 
under the Imperial Guptas. 

Prof. Rapson is perfectly correct in his statement that the 
“ simple weight-systems given in the law books do not afford 
a satisfactory explanation of the weights of ancient Indian coins 
in general,”^ In ancient India as in modern times, there was 
a great diversity in the weight systems of different districts, 
though there were certain general principles in this diversity. 
The various systems of weights have uniformity of scale though 
there are “ immense variations in the weight of units,” ® e.g., 
generally a Masha of silver was of 3 ratis and of copper 5 ratis 
but ‘‘ Mashas of other values also^ — 6, 10, 12, or 16 ratis were 
used as units in different parts of India.” So it is not strange 
that the actual specimens of coins do not conform to the 
traditional weight-system. It is found on examination of the 
extant coins catalogued by Smith and others that they generally 
fall far short of the standard weight ; and in the case of the 
copper coins, the variation is greater than in the case of the 
silver ones. There are many reasons for this divergence. We 
have to take cognisance of some uncertain factors in determining 
the amount of variation from the standard weight. The weight 
of a rati is a variable quantity. A seed of a tree even when 
perfectly ripe is sure to vary in siise and weight. Some of the 
scholars who took the trouble of weighing a large number of 

4 Eapson, E. J.— Catalogue of tbe Com?t of the Andhra Dynasty, etc., p. clxxxi. 

6 Ibid. 
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ripe G-uflja seeds arrived at different averages, e.g., Smith takes 
a rati as equal to 1'825 grains, Cunningham as 1'83 grs., 
Elliot 1' 68 and Bhandarkar as 1'75 grs.® Therefore we need 
not be surprised if the unit of the rati weight was not constant 
throughout the country. The other factors which are very 
uncertain, and for which proper allowance must be made are the 
wear and tear to which the coins were subjected to when in 
circulation, the corroding influence of earth and clirnate, and the 
inveterate habit of clipping which was very much prevalent 
before the introduction of milled edge in recent times. There 
is no doubt that the cumulative result of all these different 
factors led to a marked divergence from the standard weight in 
the case of extant coins and this seems to be greater in the case 
of copper, just as we expected. Cunningham took 800 punch- 
marked coins from all parts of India and found the average 
weight to be “ upwards of 47 grains,” a loss of 9 grains or 
1.9 p.c. taking the standard weight of Purana to be 56 grains. 
He came to the conclusion from this datum that “the 
average loss of these punch-marked coins was not more 
than one grain and a half in a century,”’ taking these 
coins to be in circulation for 600 years from 450 B.C. to l50 A. I). 
But all these coins cannot be taken to have a life of 600 years, 
some of them might have been minted just before punch-marked 
coins went out of use. That actually the loss was on occasions 
much greater is proved by the 3 punch-marked coins which were 
found by Cunningham at the foot of the Vajrasana or the throne 
of the Buddha in the temple of Mahabodhi at Bodh-Gaya, the 
deposit dating from the time of Huvishka in the 2nd century A.D. 
These coins weigh 111 grs., an average of 37 grs. only — a loss of 
19 grs. in 600 years (?)^ i.e., 3 grs. per century.® So one and 
half a grain per century seems to be the lowest for the silver 

6 Chakraborfcty, S. K. — A Study of Ancient Indian Nuiuisinaiics, p. 51. 

7 CunningbaiHy A. — Coins of Ancient India, p. 55. 

8 55. 
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coins, in the case of copper the loss was heavier when we take 
into consideration the nature of the metal itself . There can be 
no doubt that the extant coins must fail to conform to the 
standard weight whether of indigenous or foreign origin; but 
greater the variation, the less certain is our conclusion about the 
identification of the different weight-systems. Another element 
of complexity was introduced in the case of states with coins in 
two or more metals, by their attempts to keep pace with the 
variations in the ratios of the different metals by changing the 
weight of their coins in that metal which they considered sub- 
sidiary, e.g., a rise in the price of silver in terms of copper would 
lead to the reduction in the weight of the silver coins, the copper 
ones remaining constant in weight and vice versa. Surely this 
was not the universal practice, but there is no doubt that some 
of the states wanted to grapple with the problem of the change of 
metallic ratios by adopting this method. The subject will be 
treated in fuller length later on. 

The Persians under Darius I, son of Hystaspes (521-485 
B.O.), occupied a portion of the Punjab, and this province on the 
Indus was organised into a satrapy— the twentieth of the Persian 
Empire. A new standard weight based on their coins was intro- 
duced by them to this country. The gold coins of Darius known 
as the Darics weighed about 130 grains and the silver coins 
called ihe Sigloi were equal to 86‘45 grains in weight.® The 
Darics did not generally come to this country, but the Sigloi 
came in comparatively large numbers in the course of commerce. 
The difference in the ratio between gold and silver in India and 
the West, facilitated the export of gold from India; and it was 
found to be very profitable to import silver, either in specie or in 
coins, from those countries. “ The Athenian “ Owls ” and the 
Seleucidan coins flowed into this country; these coins were based 
on the Attic Drachm of 67-5 grains. “ The Graeco-Bactrian 

9 Cambridge History of India, Vol, I, pp, 342-44. 

20 /d4d5.,p. 343. 

H J5{d.,p.387. 
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Kings adopted the Attic standard and the coins issued by them 
are based on the drachm of 67 '5 grains, its multiples and 
sub-multiples. The latter Indo-Greek Kings, however, gave up 
this weight-standard, and Heliocles adopted the new standard for 
the first time, while Heliocles, Apollodotos and Antialcidas used 
both the standards, Attic and Indo-Persic side by side. Later on 
however, the Indo-Greek princes gave up the Attic system in 
favour of the Indo-Persic. It has not been satisfactorily explained 
why the Indo-Greek princes gave up the Greek standard in favour 
of the Persian system ; in Gardner’s opinion this was brought 
about by the change in the relative value of the two metals, while 
Von Sallet regards it “ as reduced from the Attic standard.” 
Whatever might have been the reasons that actuated the Indo- 
Greek princes in accepting the Indo-Persic standard, there is no 
doubt that the introduction of this standard was facilitated by the 
fact that this region was habituated to the Persian standard when 
it was subject to Persian domination. But the new standard was 
slightly varied, and it is evidently a little less than the Persian. 
The maximum theoretical weight of the hemi-drachms of the 
Indo-Greek rulers and the Indian and foreign rulers who followed 
them was about 40 grains, as wnll be evidenced by a consideration 
of the weights of their extant coins, e.g., a coin of Antimachos II 
Nikephoros weighs 39‘8 grains, another of Nahapana, theheaviest 
in the British Museum collection, weighs 39'3 grains. The 
foreign influence gradually spread over not only Northern India 
but also the Western and parts of Central India. The hemi- 
drachms of the Indo-Greek Kings based on the Indo-Persic 
standard were adopted not only by the Sakas, the Pahlavas and 
others in the Western half of Hindusthan but also by the 
Western Kshatrapas of Saurastra and Mai wa. Eafijubula, the 

Satrap of Mathura, the Andhra King Sri Yajila Gotamiputra and 
various other rulers.^A 

Kapson> E, J, — The Indian CoiesVpp. 3 anc! 6. 

^3 Brown, C. J.— The Coins of India, p, 31. 
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In the opinion of Prof. Eapson only 5 or 6 gold coins 
struck in India during the centuries before Wima Kadphises,, 
2 or 3 of the Indo-Greek Kings, one perhaps of Taxila and the 
other of uncertain attribution “ liave come down to us. So we 
can very well assert that it w'a,s really with the Kushanas, that 
gold coinage came to be introduced in India, and it is certain 
that these coins bear evidence of the Eoman influence. A 
common Type of Kujula Kadapbes coins with the “Head” on the 
obverse is undoubtedly copied from the coins of the Eoman Em- 
perors, and the gold issues of Wima Kadphises and his twn suc- 
cessors Kanisbka and Huvishka are all based on the weight- 
standard of the Eoman aureus and came to be known in India as 
the Dinara from Eoman denarius (aureus) , The aureus was 124 
grains or 8‘035 grammes, and the coins were either of this 
weight, or its multiples or sub-multiples, e.g., we have these 
denominations of the gold coins of Wima Kadphises (c. 45-78 
A.D.) — the Double-Stater, the Stater (or Dinara — Eoman aureus 
of 124 grains) and the Quarter-Stater. The introduction of gold 
coins by the Kushanas shows clearly that gold had become 
abundant at that time, and this was due to the brisk commercial 
intercourse which had sprung up between India and the different 
provinces of the Eoman Empire,^® and a large number of Eoman 
gold coins entered the country. The Kushana Emperors natualiy 
adopted the Eoman standard not only to facilitate the trade, but 
also to secure acceptance to their new gold currency. There was 
also a world shortage of silver, as is evident from the poor quality 
of the didraehms of the Pahlava Kings and the silver dinaras of 
the Eoman Empire itself. These are the reasons that led the 
Kushanas to replace silver by gold, and even when the Western 
Satraps retained silver, their coins were hemi-drachms of a very 
inferior metal. In spite of considerable variations in the different 
districts, it is clearly evident that the Imperial Guptas at first 


Eapson, B. J.— The Indian Coins, p. 17. 
25 Brown, 0. J —The Goins of India, p. 84. 
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adopted the Eoman standard for their fine gold issues, but gradu- 
ally they abandoned it, and in the later coinage of the eastern 
part of the Empire, they reverted to the old Hindu Suvarna 
standard of 146 '4 grains, though actually the weight is a few 
grains less. The Eoman standard was abandoned by Skanda 
Gupta but it is not certain wEether the “ Suvarna was introduced 
at the same time or previously.” 

The silver coins of the Guptas differed much in weight, 
though there is greater uniformity in the Central than in the 
YVestern coinages. The standard was that of the Western 
Kshatrapas, 32 to 34 grains in the West, and about 36 grains in 
the Central Provinces of the empire. Their copper coins are in 
a bad condition and any attempt at generalisation is very diffi- 
cult,^® though it has been claimed that “the copper coinage of 
the main portion of the empire shows a greater originality in 
its types, and appears to owe little to any preceding copper 
coinage.” ” 

The Gupta Empire rapidly broke up after Skanda Gupta 
(480 A.D.), before the inroads of the Huns. Their gold coins 
were however imitated in Bengal by Sa^anka of Karnasuvarna 
in the 7th century A.D., and the province even after him 
boasted of a gold coinage which had “ crude reproduc- 
tions of Gupta designs,” — the so-called Imitation Gupta 
coins. 

The Huna coinage is marked by a want of originality and 
ushers in a period of “numismatic degradation” from about 
500 to 1100 A.D. The Huns imitated the Sassanian coins and 
followed the weight standard of the foreign originals which were 
based on the Attic drachma of 67 •£ grains; and in the inscrip- 
tions, these coins are actually referred to as drammas.’® The 
mediaeval gold coins were “ drammas in weight,” e.g., the 

^6 Allan, J.~~Oata1ogae of Coins of the 0upta Dynasties, pp. cxxxi-csxxv, 

Rapson, E. J. — The Indian Coins, p. 25. 

18 Brown, C. J. — The Goins of India, p. 52. 
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Kalachuris of pahala, Chandels of Mehoba, Tomaras of Ajmer 
and Delhi, and the Eathors of Kanauj, etc. Copper and the so- 
called silver coins of Gangeyadeva of Chedi follow the same scale 
of weights; “ but attempts were also sometimes made “ to har- 
monise with that of the ancient fiirana or ‘punch-marked ’ coin 
of 32 ratis, about 58 grains,” ^ e.g., in the Bull and Horseman 
series usually of billon, issued by the Tomaras of Delhi which 
were known to the Muhammadan historians as the “ Delhiwals 
or “ Delhi coinage.” The coins of mediaeval period are generally 
in debased metals and of extremely crude manufacture, and many 
of these cannot be properly attributed. 

Southern India was not much influenced by the foreign 
dynasties, and it retained its weight system for centuries. The 
Metric system of the south is based upon the two kinds of seeds, 
the Manjadi (five to six grains) and the Kalanju equal to 10 
mailjadis, i.e., almost equal to the Northern Purana or silver 
punch-marked standard of 32 ratis (50 to 60 grains). The small 
gold coins, the Panams, are equal in weight to the Manjadi seeds 
and the larger pieces equivalent to Ealanju seeds were known as 
the Huns, the Varahas or Pagodas. There is considerable vari- 
ation in the weight of the pagodas of the different dynasties, and 
this is most probably due to difference in the local standards. 
The heavier weight of the Chalukya pagodas was perhaps due to 
the foreign influence of the “ dramma ” and may testify as to 
their foreign or Gurjara origin. The coins of the Kadambas were 
also based on the same standard. But what strikes us most is 
the persistence of the old traditional standard in spite of the 
powerful forces that it had to contend with. 

The earliest standard coins as stated before were the Karsha- 

panas of copper, but with the introduction of silver it was dele- 
gated to an inferior position by the Puranas or Dharanas. In the 
Magadhan Empire of the 4th century B.C. the silver coins are 
referred to in the Arthafiastra — the Pana and its sub-multiples 

18 I6M.,p. 262. 

20 Ibid.,p. 257. 
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the half, the quarter and the one-eighth; and the copper coins 
were the Mashaka, Half-Mashaka and Kakanl. That the Pana 
was the standard coin is amply proved by the fact that all pay- 
ments and fines in the Arthasastra are to be made in Pana, so it 
is evident that the copper coins were the tokens. But there were 
many states that did not care to adopt the innovation, or whose 
economic condition did not justify the change, and they stuck to 
copper only as their standard. The number of such states was 
not at all insignificant as we shall find later on. The foreign 
invaders, the Indo-Greeks, the Indo-Scythians and the Indo- 
Parthians of North-Western India show^ed a partiality for silver 
coins which necessarily occupied the higher status, and were 
locally known as the drammas, the Greek drachma which in later 
times became a general expression for coins, e.g., a copper coin 
is referred to in its legend as a drama.^^ With the Kushanas 
were introduced the gold coins known as the Dinaras (Denarius 
aureus of the Romans) and the term Dinara came to be later on 
applied to all gold coins whatever might be the weight. Gold 
was linked up with copper in the territories under the direct 
control of the Kushana Emperors, while in the territories ruled 
over by the Western Eshatrapas silver was the standard coin with 
copper tokens. The Guptas issued the finest gold coins; they at 
first followed the Kushanas in their w’eight system but Skanda 
Gupta restored the traditional Suvarna standard of 80 ratis. The 
gold coins of the Guptas are referred to in the inscriptions of the 
period as Dinaras or Suvarnas, irrespective of weight. Chandra 
Gupta II issued silver coins after the overthrow of the Western 
Kshatrapas, meant perhaps for the people in the conquered terri- 
tories who were habituated to a silver coinage. Kumara Gupta 
extended the silver standard to the Central Provinces of the 
Empire, and a class of silver-jilated Garuda coins was perhaps 
intended for the tributary state of Valabhi. Skanda Gupta had 
4 types of silver coins, but silver coinage ceased with him and no 


« Smith, V.— Catalogue of Coins in the I. M., p. 182 (Coin No. 18 h). 
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direct discendents of Skanda Gupta appear to have issued coins in 
silver. 

The Huna invasion brought about the deterioration of the 
gold coins, and the disappearance of silver from the currency of 
the Gupta Empire. With the downfall of the empire ceased 
entirely the magnificent issues of gold to which India had been 
acclimatised by the Kushanas and the Guptas. About a hundred 
years after, the gold coins of the Guptas were imitated in far off 
Bengal by Sasaiika, and were followed by a series of gold coins — 
the so-called Imitation Gupta coins which were of very crude 
manufacture with practically illegible legends; only 2 or 3 of 
these inscriptions have been deciphered wdth great difficulty. 

The devastation of the Hunas caused such an impoverish- 
ment in the territories overrun by them that gold coinage 
became extinct, and the Huna coins were imitated from or 
re-struck upon Sassanian pieces of silver. The base Sassanian 
coins of silver served as the standard currency among the early 
Rajput dynasties and two of these varieties are the Gadhaiya coins 
of Rajputana and Gujarat and the Srimad Adivaraha coins of 
Mihir Bhoja of Kanauj (810-90 A. D.). Coins similar to these 
circulated in Bengal and one series had the legend Sri Vigraha 
and had been ascribed to the 3 Kings of Bengal with the name 
Vigrahapala, the earliest about 900 A.D. and the latest Vigraha- 
pala III about 1065 A.D. These debased coins are always 
called “ dramas ” in the inscriptions. 

The Rajput dynasties of Northern and Central India went 
back to gold in the 11th century A.D. ; silver coins were very 
rare. Gangaeyadeva of Western Chedi (1015-40 A.D.) 
initiated the type of gold coins which was adopted by the 
Chandels, the Haihayes, the To maras, the Rat hors and the 
Kalachuris of Mahakosala. The metal, however, is generally 
very much debased. The Brahmin kings of Gandhara or Ohind 
(c. 860-950 A.D.) had silver coins as their standard while in 

22; Brown, -C. J.--— The. Coins^of M 
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Kashmir gold was introduced about 700 A.D., but it practically 
disappeared with Sankara Varma in the middle of the 9th 
century A.D., the only exception is that of Harshadeva (1089-1101 
A.D.) who issued coins of gold and silver in addition to the 
usual type of copper. 

In the mediaeval period, the output of gold was very 
meagre, and this was evidently due to the impoverishment of 
the country brought about by the Huna inroads and the continual 
quarrels between the numerous small states, and the prevalent 
condition of unrest as a consequence. But silver was also very 
scarce and this was due to a reason which had a world-wide 
repercussion. The world supply of silver was mainly drawn 
' from Central Asia. The disturbances consequent upon the 
rise of Arab power led to a great diminution of the import of 
silver from abroad. The result was the debasement of silver ; 
and the Bajput states were forced to use billon as a substitute 
for silver. The effect of this scarcity was specially marked in 
Bengal, and this will be alluded to later on. 

The earliest coins of the Deccan were also of the punch- 
marked variety but these remained in circulation for 3 or 4 
hundred years more than in the North. The Andhras became 
independent about 230 B.C. and their earliest coins date from 
King Sri Sata about 150 B.C. Lead coins were the standard 
currency of the Andhra Empire, and in Andhrade^a the original 
home of the race as well as in the districts of Anantapur, 
Cuddapah, Chitaldroog and Karwar and in the Coromandal coast, 
only coins in lead have been found. In Malabar, the early 
currency was also of lead, but later on copper or potin came 
to be used. In certain other parts of the empire, e.g., in 
Kolhapur, the lead coinage is associated with potin. It thus 
appears that the standard coins were in lead due to a scarcity 
of the white metal. But with the conquest of new territories 
where silver circulated, the Andhras were compelled to retain the 
old standard coins, e.g., in the Nasik district silver coinage was 
introduced by Sri Yajfla Satakar^ii about 184 A.D., these being 
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merely the reissue of the coins struck by Nabapana, while in 
Northern Konkan the silver coins were copies from the con- 
temporary coins of the Western Kshatrapas. These silver 
hemi-drachms are referred to as Karshapanas in the inscriptions. 
The Deccan, however, did not go in for a coinage of silver, 
but took to gold. The indigenous supply was augmented by 
foreign imports, and there were two kinds of gold coins in 
circulation — the Hun, Varaha or Pagoda, and the Fanam. The 
token coins were of copper called the Kasu from Sanskrit 
Karsha. The earliest specimens, the spherules of gold were in 
circulation in the first two centuries of the Christian era, and 
also after the disappearance of the silver punch-marked coins 
along with the imported gold coins of the Roman Empire. 
Roman silver coins in small quantity might have also 
come into circulation, but the Deccan always preferred gold for 
its standard coins with but rare exceptions. The Chalukyas, 
for example, no doubt issued silver coins, but this may be due 
to the fact that they were of a foreign Gurjara Pratihara origin 
and went from the North. The cup-shaped gold coins known as 
the Padma-tahkas came into use after the 5th or 6th century 
A.D., and were perhaps first struck by the Kadambas. The 
same preference for gold is found among the Pandyas W'ho had 
gold and copper coins only from the 7th to the 11th centuries,^® 
The earlier coins of the Oholas were gold and silver pieces. 
Evidently the Southern states always preferred gold to silver ; 
and this might be due to the paucity of silver which had to be 
wholly imported from abroad, while gold not only came from 
the provinces of the Roman Empire in large quantity but was 
also available locally. The preference for gold is found even in 
the first quarter of the 19th century, till the Act XVII of 1835 
introduced a common currency of silver for the whole of India, 
viz., the Imperial Rupee, and superseded not only the Sicca 

23 Bapson, B. J.— Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra DjBasty, p. clxxxiii 

24 Smith, V.— Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Mnsenm, |3. 317, foot-note 1. 
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Eupee but also the Pagoda of the South. It legislated,— 
“ no gold coin shall henceforth be a legal tender of payment in 
any of the territories of the East India Company.” Thus 
gold was demonetised, and a violent break was made in the 
traditions of the South. India was definitely placed on a silver 
monometallic basis. 

The subsidiary currency was of two varieties — metallic and 
non-metallic. So long as copper was used for the standard 
coins, the subsidiary currency consisted wholly of non-metallic 
elements. It was perhaps after the age of the Buddha, and at 
least before the establishment of the Maurya Empire by Chandra 
Gupta that silver came into vogue for standard coins in 
Magadha, and thereby converted the copper coins into mere 
tokens. We have very little doubt that the face value of the 
copper coins was always more than the intrinsic value of the 
bullion. This is also true of silver as we shall find later on ; 
and for the copper tokens the difference must have been greater. 
In Kautilya’s Arthasastra, we have a relationship established 
between the silver and the copper coins. The copper coins 
referred to rn that book are of 4 varieties — the Mashaka, Ardha- 
Mashaka, the Kakani and Ardha-KakanI ; and Mashaka the 
copper coin is equated to fV of a Paiia of silver, in mine not in 
weight So the Ardha-lvakani was in value of the silver 
coin — the Pana of 78|, i.e., on the average 80 ratis. We 
have a reference to another copper coin the gamda in an inscrip- 
tion which was discovered a few years ago at Mahasthan in 
Bogra. Mahasthan is ancient Paundra-vardhana, and this Mauryan 
Brahml inscription has settled the problem definitely by correctly 
identifying that famous city on the Karatoa. The inscription 
mentions three kinds of emergencies for which coins were to 
be stored up in the treasure chamber, viz., the Gamda and also 
perhaps according to Dr. Barua Eafcariifea, Evidently both of 
them were copper coins, and garnda or ganda was a 

26 Ambedkar, B. B. — The Problem of the Hupee, p. 22, 

27 Budeihistic Stadieg — Numismatic Bata ib' the Pali Literature, p, 428, foot-bote 2, 
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sub-multiple of Eakani. The use of silver coins was very much 
restricted, if not totally non-existent in Bengal, at least up to the 
time of Chandra Gupta. Bengal was far off from the centres of 
culture in those days — Magadha, Taxila and such other advanced 
regions of western India ; and consequently the innovation took 
time to reach the easternmost provinces of the Mauryan Empire, 
and it was perhaps in later times that silver puranas came to 
Bengal in the course of commerce. We have no definite 
knowledge whether punch-marked silver coins were minted 
within the province, though a hoard was discovered a few years 
back even in the easternmost district of Dacca. However we 
are perfectly sure that copper coins — the kakani and gamda 
were deemed good enough for currency purposes, even if silver 
had already come into use in the early Mauryan period in 
Bengal, which however does not appear to be probable. The 
subsidiary currency must have been non-metallic cowries as is 
evident from the fact that the gamda, the copper coin, later on 
came to be restricted to cowries only. With the advent of silver, 
its sub-multiples and the copper tokens, the necessity for the 
gainda as the lowost denomination of a copper coin vanished, and 
its position in the token currency was taken up by cowries. At 
present we find it equated to 4 cowries, but this is not likely to 
be the relationship in ancient times, of which we have, however, 
no precise information. In the opinion of Dr. Barua a garnda 
is ^ of a Kakani ; this arrangement however cannot be fitted in 
with the arrangement in the Arthasastra. One-fourth of a 
Mashaka is a Eakani and perhaps ^ of a Eakani is a Gamda ; 
that it was a sub-multiple of Eakani goes without saying. It is 
doubtful whether copper coins when supplanted from its position 
of standard coins were subjected to the same elaborate process 
in manufacture which was meted out to silver. Sometimes the 
smaller sub-multiples passed as mere dumpy pieces as in the case 
of the Dhabuas which are met with even now in the Gaya 
district ; but the practice must have been introduced only when 
the price of copper had gone down to such an extent as compared 
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with the standard coins of the time that it was immaterial whether 
the weight did actually conform to the standard ; and I have a 
suspicion that it was in the mediaeval period only, that copper 
lost the estimation in which it had been held in former times, 
and also, consequently, the distinctive signs of a coin. The 
copper coins are found very much defaced, the deterioration is 
not only due to the natural climatic causes but also the greater 
amount of wear and tear that these were subject to on account 
of the higher velocity of circulation as compared with other 
metallic pieces. 

Copper for subsidiary currency after its introduction as such 
has remained in circulation for ages. It was at first allied with 
silver, and with the introduction of gold under the Kushanas, 
it was linked up with gold, and in the South under the Andhras 
with lead. A complicated relationship was brought about by 
the introduction of two other metals — gold and silver, and its 
various alloys side by side with copper ; but we generally find 
that within the same empire a preference is given to either 
gold or silver in a particular province, and the common currency 
for tokens remained copper, e.g., gold in the central parts of 
the Kushan Empire and silver in the outlying provinces. Under 
the Gruptas gold and silver circulated, and a part of the work 
previously allotted to copper was discharged by silver. This 
demand for precious metals to such an amount points to the 
economic prosperity of the people, and the necessity for currency 
with a higher level of prices. But with the Hunas began the 
degradation, and the paucity of the precious metals threw the 
main burden for currency work on copper which delegated a part 
of its duty to cowries; and also to a greater employment of 
barter. The period 500-1100 A.D. marks a shrinkage of 
metallic currency, and a greater employment of non-metallic 
tokens ; the reasons I shall discuss in the next. 

The most important of the non-metallic tokens was the 
cowrie. These shells were in use from time immemorial, per- 
haps even when barter was the ordinary means of exchange. 
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Though these are rapidly disappearing, yet they ‘are found em- 
ployed as currency in sonae parts of the country, e.g., in Dacca ; 
and for minor transactions are linked up with copper. The 
cowrie-shells the Sippikdni are mentioned in the Jatakas in the 
sense of doits or mites. The use of cowrie was so common in 
ancient times that it came to be used as a generic expression for 
a coin. A variety of single-die coins issued by the Asvakas 
dating from “ probably at least as early as 200 B.C.,” if not 
earlier, has got an inscription in Brahml-^Vatasvaka,” i.e., 
Vata or coin of the Asvakas.^® The word means a cowrie ; and 
the copper coin of the Asvakas is referred to as Vata which has, 
at about the 3rd century B. 0., become a generic term for the 
coin. The identity of the copper coin with cowries is expressed 
in the case of the Kahan and the G-anda in Bengal. Kahan 
derived from Karshapana the coin originally of 80 ratis has 
now come to signify a number of cowries, and the ganda, the 
copper coin of the Early Mauryan period, is now expressed only 
in cowries. The cowries have evidently supplanted the metallic 
pieces and in the Mediaeval period specially in Bengal, the use 
of cowrie was so common that a fundamental change was made 
in the currency of the province. 

The other non-matallic articles which served as mediums of 
exchange are mentioned in Panini, e.g., “ Fasana,” “ pieces 
of cloth of definite value,” go-puccha- —the chamara, and surely 
not “ bovine-toil ” as suggested by Bhandarkar, and certain 
measures of capacity— Aawisa, Mrpa and Ehdn. ' It appears that 
these are the reminiscences of the old practice of barter which 
is found, as we all know, even in the most advanced society, and 
refer perhaps to grain or any other such commodity in common 
use. 

Buddhaghosha, the famous commentator of the Vinaya Pitaka 
who lived in the 5th century, A.D. refers to 3 kinds of 

28 Cambridge History of India, VoL p. 218. 

29 Cbakrabortfcy, S. K.— A Study of Ancient; Indian Numismatics, pp, 103, 156-58. 

30 Bhandarkar, D. E.— Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 169. 
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Mashaies®^ which we know from Arthasastra to be a copper 
coin, tV in value of the silver Pana. The metallic Mashaka 
according to Buddhaghosa was of copper the usual one, or 
iron or some other metal ; “ another variety is that made 
of Sara wood, the outside of the bamboo, or palmyra leaf, each 
of which had been turned into the Mashaka. by a rupa or figure 
being cut into it. Third variety consists of lac or gum on which 
a rupa or figure has been caused to rise up and which has thus 
become a Mashaka.” Iron coins have not yet been discovered, 
or we ^ve failed to identify them as yet ; but the other metals 
or their alloys were lead, potin, billon, etc.; — lead with reference 
to silver and gold, potin and billon with reference to gold alone, 
or potin if placed on the same level with copper, with reference 
to both the precious metals. The second variety was of the 
nature of hmidls. We know “ that mercantile contracts in India 
have always been carried on largely by notes of hand (hundls), 
and in times of disturbance these could be conveyed more safely 
from city to city than coined money, and pei’haps the 
merchants who had business connections in the different towns 
made arrangements for the payment in metallic coins in lieu of 
these tokens. Similar practice of tokens issued by mercantile 
community to serve a limited area, we have in Europe too. 
Buddhaghosha also mentions other mediums of exchange which 
were current in his days in the different parts of the country ; 
these were according to him “ of bone or skin, or the fruits or 
seeds of trees.” All these non-metallic substances helped the 
people in their minor transactions, and must have been essentially 
local in character; the manner of transaction and the particular 
article taken up must have differed according to locality. The 
recourse to such articles clearly points to the paucity of metals 
which were therefore found to be too valuable for ordinary 
transactions in the villages, and such other economically less 
advanced parts of the country. The practice was based only on 

p. 140;, 

32 Brown, C. J. — The Coins of India, pp. 10 and 05. 
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the common usage, and most probably did not require the 
definite sanction of the state which only looked on, and allowed 
the people to have their way and to consult their convenience. 

We now turn over to our own province, Bengal. The 
earliest coins of Bengal that are referred to in an inscription 
are the Gamda and perhaps the ifafcaui. But the contemporary 
silver punch-marked coins of the Mauryan Empire must have 
entered the province in the course of commerce, and these have 
been excavated from the different parts of the province. 

In the Periplus of the first century A.D. we have the 
mention of a gold coin — the caltis. What it actually signifies we 
are not sure of. These might be indigenous coins, perhaps 
merely pieces of gold of a definite weight circulating in this 
province ; and later on side by side with the Kushana gold pieces, 
a few of which have been found in Mohanand and 
other places. With the Guptas, the change in the political 
condition of the province, led to the introduction of gold 
currency ; and the number of gold coins of the Guptas is far 
greater than those of the time of the Kushanas. It is evident 
from the great paucity of the Gupta silver coins, that the currency 
system was of two metals — gold and copper ; and only a very 
limited number of silver coins in circulation in other provinces 
of the Gupta Empire entered Bengal in the course of commerce, 
and went into the hoards. After the Gupta domination Bengal 
was driven to fall upon her own resources, though in the other 
parts of the erstwhile mighty Gupta Empire, the ruling powers 
were compelled to give up gold coinage. In Bengal on account 
of her easily accessible source of supply from Tipperah, Assam 
and Upper Burmah, she revived an indigenous coinage of 
gold during the time of Sa^ahka, the King of Karna-Suvarna 
or Gaur, and a line of kings who followed him. Sa^anka’s gold 
coins were based on the old Suvarna standard of 80 ratis, were 
of fine manufacture and had a great resemblance to the Gupta 
issues. The type had on the obverse — Siva reclining on his bull, 
Nandi, with a disc of the full moon behind him, alluding to the 
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name of Sasanka, and on the reverse —the traditional seated 
Lakshmi of the Guptas, the hands of the Goddess are however 
empty and on the right and left are elephants sprinkling her, 
i.e., in the"a5hfs/ie/i:a attitude. 

A few gold coins of another contemporary ruler, named 
Samacaradeva, have been also found ; he was perhaps a vassal of 
Sa^ahka. We are almost confident that he was a King of Vanga 
Samatata, and is associated with two other Kings Dharmaditya 
and Gopacandra** who perhaps reigned before Samacara. 
Numismatic evidence clearly proves the existence of an indepen- 
dent kingdom of Vanga or Bast Bengal in the 7th century A. D. 
which was later on brought under the domination of Sasanka, 
the Gaudadhipa, the contemporary of Harshavardhana. 

Another class of gold coins, which also circulated in Bengal 
in the 7th century A.D. after Sasanka, are the so-called Immita- 
tion Gupta coins. These are imitated from the Archer type 
coins of the Guptas, and are very rude and barbarous in manu- 
facture. The weight is heavier than that of Ardha-Suvarna, or 
these coins may be based upon the Suvarna of 100 ratis. The 
legends are almost illegible; the names of only tw'o of these 
kings have been read — one by Dr. Bbattashali and the other 
by Mr. Allan,®''® viz., Sudhanyaditya and Prithuviraja. Prom 
the affinity of these coins with those of Samacaradeva, we can 
reasonably infer that after the fall of Sasafika’s Empire, his 
vassal of East Bengal, perhaps a successor of Samacaradeva, 
founded a line of independent kings and to justify their claim 
performed the A^vamedha which was perhaps commemorated 
by putting in the sign of a horse on some of the coins of 
Sudhanyaditya. But the days of gold coinage in Bengal were 
numbered. The degradation that set in, in its manufacture, 
and the debasement in its composition clearly testify to 

53 Basak, R, G.— History of North-Eastern India, p. 135. 

34 Bhattashaii, N. K.— -Numisroatic Supp., XXXVII (Ntimismatic Soc. of IndiaK 

35 Allan, J. — Numismatic Chronicle, Fifth series, VoL XIV — “Indian Coins acquired 
Ktt ■Rritiah Muaeum,” p. 7. 
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the hard struggle that ultimately led to its complete 
stoppage. 

This was the period of numismatic degradation all over 
Northern India, and Bengal which had put forth a hard struggle 
was no exception to the prevalent condition that subsisted 
throughout the country. Evidently the sources of supply for Ihe 
precious metals had dried up, and this led to a shrinkage of 
metallic currency. 

With the Palas the standard coins were of silver and these are 
called drammas in the inscriptions. These are similar in fabric to 
the Adivaraha coins of Mihira Bhoja, and bear traces of 
Sassanian origin. Fourteen such coins were excavated by Mr. 
K. N. Dikshit®“ from Paharpur, and a few rude specimens are 
also preserved in the Calcutta Museum. Five copper coins were 
also discovered at Paharpur by Mr. Dikshit. Three of them had the 
type — bull on the obverse, and 3 fish on the reverse, and these 
date from the early period of the Pala Empire c. 9th century 
A.D. He also discovered another specimen of the silver coin, well- 
known as the Vigrahapala dramma.®® There were three Vigraha 
Palas in Bengal and the attribution of the coins had been a 
matter of difficulty. The coin under discussion was assigned to 
Vigraha Pala I (g. 860 A.D.), the father of Narayana Pala by Mr. 
Dikshit on account of its association with other finds of that time. 
The date of the third Vigraha Pala (c. 1050 A.D.) is rather too 
late and has been discarded. So his conclusion is that the 
4th Pala King Vigraha Pala I, the successor of DevaPala and the 
father of Narayana Pala issued the coins known to the Numis- 
matists as the Vigraha Pala drammas. These coins have a 
marked similarity with the Adi-Varaha drammas of the Pratihara 
King Mihira Bhoja I (c. 840-90 A.D.) and point to their con- 
temporaneity. Mr. Dikshit in this connection comes to a 

3® Exhibited by Rai Bahadur K. N. Dikshit in the Annual Meeting of the Numis- 
inatic Society 1929. ■ 
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conclusion which seems to be the only way out of the difficulty : 

“ The debased coins of Vigrahapala type which Vincent Smith 
assigns to the second or third Vigrabapala may have been issued 
after the original by other rulers, not necessarily even of the 
Pala dynasty as it is unlikely that only the three Vigrahapalas 
out of some 12 rulers of the Pala dynasty issued coins.”®® A 
similar practice is found in India as well as outside in the case 
of some well-known issues. The tetradrachms bearing Alexan- 
der’s types and names were struck for nearly 3 centuries after his 
death.'*® In India, the East India Company assumed the control 
of the Bengal mints in 1765 after the battle of Buxar, but they 
continued to issue coins in the name of Shah Alam. The gold 
and silver coins of the Benares mint from 1190-1229 Hegira all 
bear the regnal date 17, Julus year 19 for Murshidabad mint 
and 45 for Purrakhabad."*^ So this seems to be the practice 
during the Pala dynasty ; the gradual degradation that set in at 
last ended in converting them into mere coins of account. The 
number in circulation must have been very small, if not totally non- 
existent ; and this conclusion is forced upon us as a result of 
the discussion of the monetary conditions under the Senas. 
Some of the inscriptions of the Sena dynasty refer to a coin 
called Kapardaka Parana, e.g., the village Vallahittha had an 
annual income of 500 Kapardaka Puranas as mentioned in the 
Naihati grant of Vallala Sena of the 1st half of the 12th century ; 
the Tarpandighi Plates of Lakshmana Sena of the 12th century 
refer to a piece of land which yielded an annual income of 160 
Kapardaka Puranas ; and there are such other references in the, 
inscriptions of this dynasty. Purana is the traditional deno- 
mination of the silver coins of India but there is a great un- 
certainty about the significance of the term Kapardaka Purana. 
The interpretation of Dr. Bbandarkar that a Kapardaka Purana 
is a coin, “ a purana which is shaped like a kapardaka or 

39 Arclineological Survey of India— Aon ual Report, 1927-28, p. 104. 
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cowrie ” cannot be accepted as I have shown elsewhere/^ The 
cowrie was used as a medium of exchange, and became a generic 
expression for a coin as we find in the legend ‘ Vatasvaha ’^the 
Vata of the Asvakas referring to their coins ; and similar was 
the case with the Karshapanas of copper which became a general 
expression for coins whether of gold, silver or copper/® The use 
of cowrie dates from a very early time, and there is no douht that 
Bengal had a predilection for it. In the Mediaeval period before 
the discovery of America, silver became very scarce in the West 
and this was reflected in India also, as she derived her supply 
of this metal generally from outside. The feudal lords of Europe 
were compelled to issue coins of very poor quality. “ The thin 
and miserable fabric of their coins tells an unmistakeable tale of 
scarcity of silver.” The world supply of silver in those days 
was “ drawn chiefly from Central Asia.” The rise of the Arab 
pow'er and the consequent disturbances in Central Asia inter- 
rupted trade between India and the West by land and sea, and 
must have curtailed, if they did not cut off completely the 
import of silver from abroad.'*® The effect of the paucity of 
silver manifested itself in the Pala coins which were very few 
in number and rude in shape/® and at last culminated in the 
almost total extinction of silver coinage from the currency of the 
Senas. It can very well be inferred that the silver currency 
had been supplanted by other mediums of exchange,, e.g., copper 
and preferably cowries. The silver coins thus became a mere 
theoretical currency, and must have been very scarce ; and had 
practically fallen out of use. It is this state of affairs that is 
reflected in the writings of Minhas-us-Siraj, the author of 
Tahaquat-i-Nasiri, who visited Lakhnauti in 641 Hegira,— -“ there 

^2 Indian Historical Qiiarterly, Vllf, 1932 — “ Kapardaka Parana/’ by S, K, 
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was no money current in Bengal till the Muhammadans carried 
it down with them on the conquest of the country in A.B. 

1203.” ^’ The only way of reconciling this statement with the 

condition of things in those days is to “ accept the cowrie as the 
principal, and perhaps for all practical purposes, as the only 
medium of exchange. This conclusion is fortified b^' the 
fact that Kahan (the Bengali word for Sanskrit Karshapana and 
Pali Kahapana — ^the generic term for coins) is always equated 
to a number of cowries, and the minute sub-divisions of the 
cowrie also point to their importance and general use in 
currency.^® So we can reasonably conclude that the Kapardaka 
or Cowrie had become by the time of the Senas the principal 
medium of exchange ; and puTOMCi the age-old general expression 
for silver coin was most probably the theoretical standard of 
values. All exchange transactions were carried on with cowries^ 
and a certain varying number came to be equated to the silver 
coin purana which had supplanted the term dramma, most 
probably because there was no purana coin in actual circulation, 
just as the rupee of silver is linked up with gold currency of 
England though there is no such gold coin in circulation at 
present. The reference to purana converts the cowrie to a token 
curreney, and the number of cowries that went to a purana 
depended on market fluctuations ; the rupee of Bengal in 1740 
was exchanged for 2,400 and in 1840 for 6,500.^" The mention of 
the word Purana in the inscriptions without the word Kapardaka 
joined to it undoubtedly refers to a number of cowries equated to 
that theoretical silver coin and the addition of the w'ord Kapar- 
daka was generally made to make the expression explicit, so that 
there may be no doubt about the correct significance of the 
currency referred to. Thus Bengal had her problems different 
from the other parts of India. In the 7th century she was 

Thomas, E. — Ancient Indian Weights (Num. Orient,^ p. 37, foot-note 5. 
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fortunate to revive a gold currency which had gone out of use in 
other parts of India, while in the 11th and 12th centuries she 
had become to such an extent bereft of the precious naetals that 
she was compelled to take to the expedient of barter, or cowries 
as mediums of exchange though she could not altogether forget 
the traditional monetary system of the country. 
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The Cubrbncy Systems and the Metallic Eatios 

A modern state with a metallic currency ordinarily selects, 
either silver or gold, for its standard coins which are legal tender 
to an unlimited extent ; and these are linked up with the token 
coins in copper, bronze and other such cheap metals. At 
present however many of these states have been compelled 
against their wishes to go off from gold, but there is no doubt 
that the best arrangement is to have metallic currency in which 
the intrinsic value coincides with the face value, at least as 
regards the standard coins. The token coins always deviate 
from the face value, and the price is kept up at a higher level, 
only with a rigid control over the number of such coins, actually 
put in circulation. The market ratio of the metals has nothing 
to do with the relationship between the different metallic coins 
concerned. In a modern currency organisation, the state has 
a very difficult duty to discharge ; sometimes it sacrifices its 
interest by introducing a free coinage in the mint, though this 
has practically fallen out of use, and has to keep a sharp eye on 
the monetary necessities of the public, specially the commercial 
classes. A modern state has an advantage over the primitive 
society. To counterfeit the coins is far more difficult with the 
milled edge and the beautiful devices on the obverse and the 
reverse than in olden times; this necessitated a very heavy 
punishment for counterfeiting the coins. Kautilya lays down— 
“ "When a person causes a counterfeit coin to be manufactured, 
or accepts it, or exchanges it, he shall be fined 1,000 panas ; 
he who enters a counterfeit coin into the treasury shall be put 
to death.” ^ This clearly shows the solicitude of the state to 
protect itself as well as the members of the public from any loss. 
This dishonest practice must have been highly lucrative; 
otherwise no one would have cared to face the risk, and obviously 

^ Kau^ilya’s Axtlia4astr&i p. 256. 
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the face value due to the action of the state must have been far 
greater than its intrinsic value. Preference is shown to the 
“ current coin of a Pana,” because it was far more profitable to 
tamper with the silver coins than the copper ones. But the 
regulations as laid down in Arthafiastra clearly testify to the fact 
that coinage was a source of profit to the state ; it became far 
more so, when the state deviated from the strict path of 
integrity. Kautilya lays down the rules, which he surely deemed 
to be the best for the ideal state that cared for its own interest as 
well as of the people under its charge, and might have adopted his 
regulations as regards the currency system ; but there can be no 
doubt that many of the states or kings deviated from the 
customary practice, either due to economic exigencies or led by 
a dishonest motive of self-interest, pure and simple. Kautilya, 
however, makes no distinction between metallic standard and 
the token coins, and it is evident that the state imposed no 
limitation on the token coin to bluster up its face value, and 
the same principles guided the silver, copper, gold or coinages 
in other metals. But the non-metallic tokens had a limited 
circulation, and the greater its use, the lower must have been 
the economic level reached by the state concerned. 

It is evident from the Artha^astra that coinage was a source 
of proJfit to the state and it is referred to as one of the ten kinds 
of revenue collected from the mines. ^ But private individuals 
also could take the bullion to the mint for coinage. The State 
Goldsmith is enjoined to employ artisans to manufacture the 
coins from the bullion of citizens and country-people,® and he 
must return coins of the same weight and of the same quality as 
that of the bullion received. The loss in manufacture is 
calculated as of the weight of the metal, ^ and this had to 
be advanced in addition to the bullion to be converted to coins. 
The state however charged not only brassage but also seigniorage 

* Jbii., p. lOO. 
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in such cases and there are three distinct items referred to. 
First of all, the Vyaji of 5 p.c., most probably in kind, e.g., 5 p.c. 
of the bullion more than needed for coinage, the 8 p.c. as the 
Rtipika, the amount due to the state, and p.c. as Parlkshika, 
the testing charge. So the state derived an income when it 
minted the coins on its own account, and levied a good percent- 
age as seigniorage when the bullion was advanced for the 
purpose by its subjects. The amount paid to the manufacturer 
was generally for the silver Dharana, and for the gold 
Suvarna i of the Dharana, i.e., double the amount charged 
for the silver coin, but the fees generally varied and the 
maximum was twice the above amount. 

The Eupadar^aka or the Examiner of Coins was a very 
important official. He realised the fines and the taxes due to 
the state and it was his duty to examine the coins whether they 
were genuine or counterfeit. The state was bound to accept 
the coins mmufactured by it “ even after the lapse of a number 
of years,” ® unless these were worn out or had undergone diminu- 
tion (Kshinaparisirana), perhaps the result of clipping. 

The currency is divided into 2 sections : the Vyavaharikam 
and the Kosaprave^yam. The Kosapravesyam coins that were 
admissible to the Treasury were evidently the standard coins, 
and the Vyavaharikam, the currency as a medium of exchangCg. 
according to the commentator refers to the token coins, most 
probably non-metallic. 

currency is the easiest to manipulate, 
and it seems to be practically certain, in view of our previous 
discussions, that copper was adopted for the purpose of coinage 
in India before other metals, and many of the ancient 
kingdoms and tribal states adhered to it without any change 
throughout their political existence. Considering the higher 
appreciation of copper and the restricted use of metallic currency 
in ancient times, the single metallism of copper seems to be 

5 Ibid., p. 107. 
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more natural than that of silver, and its prevalence among 
the vast majority of the states that had been true to their 
indigenous issues clearly testifies as to the correctness of this 
view. The coins with Types are later than the punch-marked 
variety, and all such coins from Ayodhya (c. 150 B.G. — 
100 A.D.), AvantI (dating from c. 200 B.C.), Kosam (c. 2nd 
century B.G.), and Taxila (even going back to 350 B.G. to the 
Christian era) are in copper. In Eran, the specimens of all the 
four different classes of coins have been found to be in copper, viz., 
the punch-marked, cast, die-struck, and the inscribed which are 
surely the latest ; and such examples can be multiplied. That 
some of them used silver in the punch-marked stage, we have 
no doubt. We find that the system of punching the coins 
prevailed up to the Christian era in Northern India and much 
later about 300 A.D. in the Routh ; and it seems that while the 
silver coins w'ere punched, the copper ones were either die-struck 
or cast simultaneously. The reference to the signati argenti 
presented by Ambhi to Alexander at Taxila in 326 B.O., as 
related by Quintus Curtins clearly establishes the existence of 
silver coins of punch-marked variety in that city, but all the 
die-struck coins discussed by Smith are of copper. A class of 
silver punch-marked coins from Kosala has been discussed by 
Mr. Durgaprasad.® So we find that while some of the states 
had copper throughout, others, which had silver in the earlier 
stage came back to copper only, but the exact identification of 
the states which had copper coinage and did not adopt silver at all 
is not possible, because only a few of the punch-marked coins give 
us a clue as to their provenance. The preference for copper may 
be due to various causes, m., the paucity of silver, the difficulty 
of manipulating a bimetallic system and the economic conditions 
of the contemporary society. We can therefore postulate that 
Kau^ambi and AvantI had all along copper coins, or at least 
those that had been identified ; while Kosala and Taxila had 

NnmismatiG Suppo No. XIuV* p. 11, Pis.I-III. 
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the one metallic system of copper as they passed through the 
punch-marked stage in their evolution of coinage. As regards 
the Northern Indian Tribes, we find many of them staunch 
supporters of copper. The Arjunayanas, Asvakas, Sibis, 
Uddehikas, Maharaja Janapada, Eajanya Janapada, Malavas and 
the Nagas issued copper coins only; at least we have not been 
able to identify any of their silver issues. The Malava as well 
as the Naga coins are very small. The weight of the Naga 
coins varies from 6‘3 to 42 grains ; the Malava coins are smaller 
still, the weight varying from 1’7 to 40‘3 grains. We can 
reasonably infer that these people had no necessity for silver; 
their currency needs were amply satisfied by copper, as they 
found it to be valuable enough to be divided into so minute 
pieces, and there can also be no doubt that the other tribes 
which were a little better placed economically, might also do 
without that precious metal, m., silver. It is however difficult 
to ascertain how much of their partiality for copper was due to 
the poverty of the people concerned, or the difficulty of managing 
a double-metallic currency. Many of the states and tribes 
apparently preferred one metallic currency either of copper, lead 
or silver. It is however apparent that with the lapse of time 
the copper coins of a tribe which stuck to one metallic system 
became heavier, and this is surely the result of economic develop- 
ment or depreciation in the price of copper, or both acting 
together. The Yaudheya coins of Bull and Elephant type’ 
dating from about the beginning of the Christian era vary from 
31'5 grains to 71' 1 grains; the second class belonging to the 
2nd century A..D., the SvamI Brahmanyadeva Type has an weight 
109‘9 grains to 178‘5 grains ; while the third class, the Warrior 
Type of the 3rd or 4th century A.D. are heavier still; the 
heaviest piece in Smith’s Catalogue No. 26 is 181 '2 grains. 
Analogous is the case with the Kunindas.® The Stag Type 
coins of the second century B.G. vary from 24 grains to 144-45 

’’ Smith, V.— Catalogue of Coins in I.M., pp. 180-88. 

8 Ibid., pp. 168-70. 
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grains, while the weight of one of the Ghatre^vara Type coins 
which are decidedly much later, goes up to 221 '6 grains. In 
Taxila, the double-die coins of the Lion and Elephant Type are 
heavier, aud surely later than the single-die coins of the same 
locality. Generally, therefore, we find a gradual increase in the 
weight of the copper coins in the case of those which used only 
this metal for coinage, as well as those which had copper side 
by side with silver, e.gf., the Kunindas. This gradual increase 
must be ordinarily accounted for with reference to the two causes 
noted previously — the economic progress and the diminution in 
the price of the metal. Another factor which contributed to the 
deviation from the usual standard weight, we shall discuss 
later on. 

Lead occupies an intermediate position between copper and 
silver, and its incidence in certain parts of Andhra Empire, 
independently of any other metal may be due to the want of 
silver in the locality which finds copper too cheap for coinage, 
but cannot take to silver for its relatively high value as compared 
with the economic condition of the people to be served. The 
coinages of lead “ have been found exclusively in Andhradesa the 
home of the race, in the Anantpur and Cuddapah Districts, in 
the region of the Coromandel Coast, in the Ghitaldrug District 
and in the Karwar District.” ** 

The Vimakas and the Vrshnis who flourished perhaps in the 
Suhga times in the 2nd century B.C. issued silver coins only ; at 
least up to the present time, no copper coins of these tribes have 
been identified. It seems to be a peculiar case, for the ordinary 
practice which is based upon progressive development in the 
economic condition is to move from copper to silver. Taking to 
silver by the Vrshnis and the Vimakas, by omitting the 
intermediate stage of copper, may only be explained by postulat- 
ing that these tribes did not take to metallic currency till a very 
high economic development had been attamed, and the 


® Eapson, E. J,— Calalogue of Coins of tiie Andhras/etc., p. clxxxii. 
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neighbouring states had become acclimatised to silver; and they 
did not feel the necessity of linking up silver in currency with an 
inferior metal like copper. However these tribes had not very 
extensive territories and were not also very powerful; and perhaps 
their currency history was vei-y short. This will explain the 
paucity of their coins ; and only a few silver ones had been 
discovered, and their copper ones have not yet been found, or 
have escaped detection. 

The two-metallic currency in India has not any affinity 
with the bimetallic system of the economists of modern times ; 
it however approximates to parallel metallism. The ancient 
coins of India are so rude in manufacture that any sharp 
difference in the metallic ratio as established in the currency 
compared with that prevailing in the market would give a fillip 
to counterfeiting. Ordinarily therefore, except in a strong or 
well-organised state, the practice would be not to deviate from 
the market ratio of the metals, in case w'e have the currency 
system based on either copper and silver, or copper and gold. 
In the early stage some of the states had akeady adopted copper 
and silver for the punch-marked variety ; and though some of 
them deviated from the practice later on, yet it may reasonably 
be inferred that the majority of them found it suited to their 
currency needs, in spite of the complications introduced in 
working a currency system based on two metals with a fluctua- 
tion in their relative values dependant upon the market conditions, 
specially as, for the supply of silver, India had mainly to rely 
on foreign imports. The Audurhbaras, the Yaudheyas, the 
extensive Magadhan Empire, the states in the Punjab near 
about Taxila and many other states and tribes were habituated 
to the parallel metallism of copper and silver and the implications 
of this practice on the weights of the coins shall be taken up in 
the latter part of this lecture. 

With the Kushanas the position of silver was taken up by 
gold, due to world shortage of silver ; though in other parts of 
the country that had not a sufficient supply of gold or were not 
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wealthy enough, the rulers were constrained to stick to the older 
practice of silver or copper. This is exactly the reason why the 
Western Satraps struck hemi-drachms in inferior silver with a 
large amount of alloy. “ 

The Roman aureus, the gold coin occupied the position of 
the English sovereign of modern times, and specially as the 
exports from India were paid for in Roman gold coins, the 
Kushanas wanted “ to win acceptance for their new gold currency 
by placing it on an equality with the popular Roman gold.” “ 
The coins of Kujula Kadphises are all of copper but Wima 
Kadphises introduced gold for the first time ; and these had 
three denominations, the Double-Stater, the Stater or Dinara 
(the Roman aureus of 124 grs.) and the Quarter- Stater. It was 
this system which was imitated in toto by the Great Kushana 
Emperor Kauishka and his successors Huvishka and Vasudeva. 
The Kushana power declined after the death of V asudeva in 220 
A.D.; their descendants however held the Kabul valley till 425 
A.D. and they issued “ the degenerate copies of the gold coins of 
Kanishka and Vasudeva.” 

The Gupta period from 320 to 480 A.D. is one of Hindu 
revival and is marked by a great advance in literature, arts and 
sciences. ” The splendid gold coinage of the Guptas, with its 
many types and infinite varieties and its inscriptions in classical 
Sanscrit, now appearing on Indian coins for the first time, are 
the finest examples of this kind we possess.” The Guptas took 
as the model for their earliest coinage the standing King obverse 
and Ardokhsho reverse of the Kushanas ; this diety was identified 
with Lakshml and is represented seated on a throne with a 
cornucopia on the reverse, though “ the highest expression of the 
Gupta numismatic art ” is found in some of the specimens of the 
Lyrist Type. Samudra Gupta issued only gold coins but with 
Chandra Gupta II began the copper issues in abundance. But 

VO Brown, C, J. — The Coins of India, p. 34. 

Ibid. 

12 jyd., p. 43. 
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in other parts of the empire which had been habituated to silver 
coins, he continued the older practice, e.p., after the overthrow 
of the Western lishatrapas in the last part of the 4th century 
A.D., he struck silver coins for the regions newly conquered, 
modelled on those of his predecessors.”’® Kumara Gupta I, 
his son, however, did not confine his silver issues to the Western 
Provinces only, but extended them to the Central Provinces of 
the empire, i.e., the Gangetic Valley. We have, therefore, from 
this time onward a three-metallic system based on the three 
metals, side by side— gold, silver and coppe^ ; and there are 
reasons to suppose that the Gupta Emperors treated their silver 
issues as mere token coins, and by linking them up with gold 
gave them a higher appreciation, much higher than the metallic 
ratio of gold and silver would warrant. 

Skanda Gupta for the first time introduced the traditional 
Suvarna standard of 80 ratis, but it is doubtful whether there was 
any change in the ratios between the coins of different metals, as * 

the increase in the weight of the gold coins was followed by a 
“ corresponding depreciation in the purity of the gold.” The 
successors of Skanda Gupta continued for generations the gold 
coins the Dinaras or Suvarnas, though there was a gradual 
deterioration in design and execution ; and most probably the 
silver issues ceased with Skanda Gupta, at least direct descendants 
of Skanda Gupta do not appear to have issued silver; and perhaps 
this was the result of the gradual decline of the Gupta ‘ Empire 
after him. 

In the South also, we have the trimetallic system : gold, 
lead or potin, or if available silver in the place of potin ; though s' 

in the Mediaeval period “ gold and copper were the metals used 
almost exclusively.” “ In the North the two-metallic currency : 

of silver and copper was the prevalent rule. Now and then 
however an ambitious monarch might have gold issues which 
however came to an end within a few generations, after passing 

^3 Allan — Catalogue of Coins of the Gupta i:»ynasties, p. Ixxxvi. 

Browu» C. J. — The Coins of India, p. 67* 
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througE a process of gradual deterioration. Not only the system 
of manufacture is crude but the metal is always much alloyed, 
clearly pointing to a paucity of precious metals, and also perhaps, 
want of any universal practice as to purity and w^eight, due to 
the fact that there was no imperial power embracing a large part 
of the country and able to force its coinage on the attention of 
the lesser rulers. 

The manipulation of the single metal currency system is the 
easiest ; but a factor of complication is introduced when 2, 3 or 
more metals are used for coinage side by side. The value of one 
metal in terms of another is always a fluctuating quantity, 
depending on the demand and supply of the metals concerned. 
Constant ratios for gold, silver and copper are impossible of 
attainment, as these market ratios are dependent on factors which 
cannot be controlled by the state ; though the state adopted 
various devices to minimise the hardship consequent upon a 
violent fluctuation of the ratios. We have also to mark that the 
relative ratios, e.gf., between gold and silver, or between silver 
and copper had been very much different from those of modern 
times ini the various periods of Indian History. In ancient 
India, the ratios varied not only in different periods but also 
among the states and tribes which were contemporaneous. The 
reason is to be found not only in the difference of the economic 
level reached by the peoples concerned but also the availability 
of the particular metal, a, g., Southern India which had a brisk 
trade with Imperial Borne had an accession of gold that Northern 
could never expect ; and this foreign trade wuth the indigenous 
supply from her mines led to the partiality for gold in 
the South which subsisted down to the British period 
when gold was demonetised by Act XVII of 1835 which 
iegislated“ that no gold coin shall henceforth be a legal 
tender of payment in any of the territories of the East India 
Company.” 


IS Section 9, Act XVll of 1885. 
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It is only recently that' silver has ^rapidly depreciated in 
terms of gold. In 1766 the market ratio between gold and 
silver in Bengal was 14'81 : 1, but at present silver has so 
much depreciated that the ratio is approximately 70: 1. The 
deterioration had not been always uniform; there had been 
set-backs, and the small percentage of variation in the different 
parts of the world had affected the export or import of precious 
metals, and determined the nature of the foreign trade of each 
country in relation with others. An example from recent times 
may be cited to show how very difficult it is for the state to 
influence the ratio. In 1766 Government introduced a legal 
ratio of 16'45 : 1 for gold and silver. But as the market ratio 
was 14‘81 : 1, the concurrent circulation of gold and silver 
coins was not feasible. G-overnment then moved to the old 
market ratio and fixed the legal ratio at J4'81 : 1 in 1769. 
But in the meantime, the market ratio had changed to 14 :1 in 
India and 14'61 : 1 in Europe ; and the second attempt also 
thus failed. Government therefore at first stopped the 
coinage of gold in 1788, and when they resumed the practice, 
they gave up as hopeless the experiment to link up the two metals 
by a fixed ratio, and left the Mohur and the Eupee to circulate 
at their market value. A third attempt was made in 1793 by 
establishing a ratio of 14'76 : 1 — 'again different from market 
ratio, and this attempt did not fare any the better. This will 
illustrate the difficulty of manipulating a currency system of two 
metals, if it is desired to establish a real bimetallism. Slight fluctua- 
tions might not have the same decided effect on the money market; 

' but in the long run, if it persists, the influence must be felt. 

The oldest currency organisation with two metals is that of 
the punch-marked variety which came to be introduced in Maga- 
dha after the Buddha,” and perhaps earlier iu Taxila region. 

Arobedkar, B. E. — The Problem of the Bupee, p, 14. 

Law, B. C. — Buddhistic Studies, p. 884 CBxtract I).— The Kahdpana of Eajagrha was 
equal to 20 Mashakas;. taking a Mdshaka to be of 5 rat is, the weight of the coin was 
evidently 80 ratis, i.e., it is a copper Karshipapa and, therefore, it is differentiated from 
Ntlkahdpana of 82 ratis. 
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The traditional weight of a silver Parana or Dharana was 3‘2 
ratis and the copper Karshapana 80 ratis. Were these coins 
linked up in any approximate ratio ? In Arthasastra the copper 
coin called Mashaka is tV of the silver coin/® The whole 
arrangement as depicted by Kautilya is not based on the actual 
• condition of things, but is generally of an idealistic type; and 
it is also true that “ the various systems of weight used in India 
combine uniformity of scale with immense variations in the 
weight of units.” “ If we accept the later identification of the 
biggest copper coin with xV of the silver standard coin, the 
ratio between silver and copper would be 40 : 1, though we can 
not expect it to remain constant for any length of time. This 
might have been the ratio when the metallic currency of silver 
and copper w’as first introduced but with the lapse of time, the 
cheapening of copper must lead to, if the ratio is to be kept cons- 
tant, the augmentation of the weight of the copper coin. If w-e 
refer to the contemporary coins of Kautilya’ s time, we find that the 
actual coins in circulation in 3rd century B.C. are surely different 
in weight from those proposed by Kautilya. The Patna and 
Gharoghat coins are undoubtedly contemporary with the Mauryas^ 
and some of the coins which had been identified as those of 
Chandra Gupta Maurya by Dr. Jayaswal and also of Asoka ^ 
are surely based on the traditional weight system of 3£ ratis and 
not 80 ratis as put forward by Kautilya. Moreover the punch- 
marked copper coins did not deviate from the traditional weight 
system of 80 ratis; a later coin in copper with Types on both the 
sides— the full front of the Elephant on the obverse and a Horse 
witha number of symbols on the reverse has been ascribed to 
Dasaratha by Jayaswal who has deciphered the almost illegible 

Kautilya Arthasastra, p. 98. 

Rapson, B. J.— GaUlogne of Goins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc., p. clxxxi, quoted from 
the Imperial Gazetteer of India, 

20 The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Societja Vol. V, 1919, Parts I & IV, 

21 Durgaprasad™Numisinatic Supp., p, 40. Ho. XLV. • 

22 p, 43 ; Symbol No, 36. 

23 Cunningham, A.— Coins of Ancient India, P%. 6, PL 3, pp. 62 and 63. 
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name of Dasaratha in the Kharoshthi legend on the reverse.®'* 
These coins are of two varieties — one weighing from 114 to 121 
grains. If we take into account the nature of the metal and the 
system of manufacture with devices as compared with the longevity 
of the punchmarked ones and the long period of its circulation, 
we can have very little doubt that it is the copper coin of 80 
ratis — the Karshapana of the Maurya period. The reliability of our 
inference is strengthened wdien we consider that the ratio of silver 
and copper in India had pointed to a greater appreciation of copper 
throughout the ages as compared with the West. In the opinion 
of Momsen,®® Rome from the first had a fixed ratio for the relative 
value of copper and silver 1 : 250, but even in the 13th century 
A.D. in India,®** the ratio was only 1 :80; that India had no such 
fixed ratio as in Rome is evidenced by the gradual augmentation in 
weight of the later copper coins, e.g,, among the Yaudheyas. We 
can naturally expect that the relative value of copper must go 
down with the lapse of time, and this surely necessitated the 
massive coins from the beginning of the Christian era onwards. 

In this connection, I have to refer to the deduction of Dr. 
Bhandarkar who takes the ratio between gold and copper to be 
56‘7 : 1 in the Early Mediaeval period. This is palpably wrong 
and on mature consideration, we are bound to reject it.®® 
The Karshapana which he takes to be of copper is surely the 
silver coin which was known as such in the Eastern as well as 
the Central Provinces of the Gupta Empire. The inscriptions 
clearly show that in Malwa, Kathi war. North Konkan, Nasik and 
Poona Districts, etc., the silver coins were called Karshapanas from 
the time of Nahapana and downwards.®® This is supported by 
the statement of Narada who takes Karshapana to be a silver coin 
of the Southern country and equates it to an Andika of which 48 

M Ibid. 

25 palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, Vol. I, p, 422 — ‘Copper Money/ 

26 Nomismatic Bnpp , 1924, p. 38. Messrs. Nelson Wright and Nevill (Num. Soc. of 
India). 

22 Bhandarkar, D. B. — Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 185. 

2? Law, B, C.— Buddhistic Studies— Numismatic Data in Pali Literature, p. 418, 
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pieces were equivalent to a Dinara.^ The author of Narada 
Smrfci lived in the 5th century z\.D. and we can reasonably infer 
that the Karshapanas were nothing but the silver hemi-drachms 
of the Traikutakas and the Imperial Guptas. The maximum 
weight of a silver coin (in the British Museum) circulating in the 
Western Provinces of the empire under Kumara Gupta I is No. 
303 which weighs 35“7 grains.*' Of the Traikutakas some of the 
coins weigh more than 35 grains. So we can reasonably take 
the weight of the Karshapana or Andika to be 36 grains and this 
gives us a ratio of 1 : 14 between gold and silver in Southern 
India; and this is not at all an unreasonable conclusion. 
Bhandarkar’s ratio of 1 : o6‘7 between gold and copper esta- 
blishes a relationship of 1 : 4 between silver and copper on the 
ratio deduced from Narada in the 5th century A.D. and 1 : 5'7 if 
we accept the ratio of 1 :10 in the 1st quarter of the Snd century 
A which however as I shall show, is actually a little more in 
favour of gold. During the Muhammadan period in the 13ch 
century A.D , before the world had been inundated with silver 
from America, the ratio of copper to silver was 80 :1 and it is not 
reasonable to suppose that in the 6th century the appreciation of 
copper was 20 times greater than in the 13th century, even 
though our data are not sufficient to establish an approximate ratio 
in the different periods. However there can be no doubt that 
in spite of casual variations, the trend from earliest times had been 
towards the cheapening of copper in terms of silver. If our con- 
clusion be reasonably correct for the early punch-marked coins, 
then the ratio between silver and copper changed from 1:40 to 
1:80 in the course of 1,500 years from the Maurya times to the 
Early Sultans of Delhi. In no case can the movement be deemed 
to be uniform; there were foreign invasions, internecine wars and 
the varying fortunes of the foreign trade to be taken into account; 

29 Sacred Books of tb e East, Tol. X XXni, pp. 23 J -32. 

30 Allan,— Catalogue of Coins, G-iipta Dynasty, etc,, p. 

31 j..»^Oal;alogae of Goins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc., pp. 198-201, 

'■ 32,, ■ Eapson, ■■B, : J.— clxxxv, 
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but re-adjustments were effected sooner or later. Such periods of 
crises are found in Indian History immediately after the downfall 
of the Mauryas, with the establishment of the Kushanas, and the 
chaos and anarchy as a result of the Huna invasion under Tora- 
mana and Mihiragula. Noteworthy changes were effected in the 
currency system in these distinct stages ; and such others can be 
detected as a result of careful study. The downfall of the 
Mauryas led to a falling back on copper. This was perhaps due 
to paucity of silver, and might have led to the introduction of 
gold under the Kushanas, as well as the comparative abundance 
of gold as the result of a favourable balance of trade with the 
Roman Empire. The Huna invasion disorganised the currency 
arrangement completely, and gold which had been so popular 
under the Guptas went out of use and the period of degradation 
commenced. The inferiority and the paucity of the coinage of 
the Mediaeval period must be ascribed to the prevalent state of 
anarchy brought about by the incessant quarrels between the 
petty states. The small output of gold within the country and 
the scarcity of silver brought about by the rise of the Arab power 
which interrupted the trade between India and Central Asia^ the 
source of the world supply of silver in those days, led to queer 
expedients, such as the use of billon by the Rajput states. 

A portion of North-West India was included in the Persian 
Empire under Darius I and we know that the relative value of 
gold and silver in the Indian Satrapy '*** was 1 : 8. The Imperial 
mint of Persia,® however, maintained a ratio of 1:13 '3. It 
naturally led to the importation of silver from the West in ex- 
change of the Indian gold, of which she had an ample supply. This 
explains the paucity of golden darks in India, while the silver 
sigloi or shekels ‘ ‘ are frequently offered for sale by Indian dealers ’ ’ 
and “that is precisely what might be expected from the working 
of economic law.”®® 

33 CEDningbam, A. — Coins of Ancient India, p. 5. 

3^ Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 343, 
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We have definite data about the relative values of the pre- 
cious metals in the first quarter of the 2nd century A. D. from the 
Nasik Inscription of Bsabhadatta of the year 42, referring to a 
large gift to the Gods and Brahmanas amounting to 70,000 
Karshapanas equal to 2,000 Suvarnas The year 42 undoubtedly 
refers to Saka era and it is therefore 120 A.D. At that time 35 
Karshapanas were equal in value to one Suvarna. Prof. Bhandar- 
kar refers to the traditional weight system and assigns 32 ratis to 
Karshapana and 80 ratis to Suvarna and works out the ratio as 
1 :14. But when we remember that Bsabhadatta was the son-in- 
law of Nahapana, the Saka Satrap of Western India, we are bound 
to refer to the silver coins of that monarch; and these are ap- 
parently imitated as regards size, weight and fabric, from the 
hemi-drachms of the Graeco-Indian Kings. We must therefore 
refer to the silver coins of that time; and from the extant coins, 
we are justified in taking 36 grains as the maximum weight of a 
Karshapana of Bsabhadatta. The Suvarna may refer to the coin 
or the weight. But as there were no Suvarna coins of 80 ratis 
actually in circulation before Skanda Gupta, therefore Eapson refers 
to the Dinara of 124 grains, and he finds the ratio between gold 
and silver to be 1 :10. The terms Dinara and Suvarna as coins 
can be referred to indiscriminately only when gold coins of these 
two weights were in circulation side by side. So it seems that 
w^e stand on a surer ground when we refer Suvarna not to any 
coin but the traditional weight of gold of 80 ratis. The result is 
approximately 1 :8J. In the West also the relative value was 
approximately the same; under Augustus in the first century 
D.A. the ratio was 1 :9’3. 

Vishnugupta, the author of Panchatantra, flourished in the 
5th century A.D. and he was a man from the South. He is 
quoted by Baghunandana— 

• Scfcoff, W. H.— Periplus, p. 219. / 
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i.e., Twenty-eight Ropakas are equal to one Dinara and this was 
the prevalent relationship in the North, though the Dinara or 
the gold coin of the South, i.e., Kalanju of old, was entirely 
different in weight and therefore Vishnugupta hastens to add 

I 

i.e., a Ropaka is ^ of the Suvarna weight of 80 ratis. From 
his statement, we find that the Dinara weight was not the same 
all over the country. It was no doubt, ordinarily 124 grains, 
but it is also found to be, perhaps in the South, 58 grains. If 
the Ropaka be referred to the old silver coins of the earlier 
Guptas, the ratio is a little more than 1:8. So the conclusion is 
reasonable. In an inscription discovered at Baigram of the time 
of Kumara Gupta I (413-55 A.D.), one gold Dinara is equal in 
value to 16 Ropakas. It is doubtful whether the Dinara in this 
inscription refers to the gold coins of 124 grains. It gives a 
ratio of 1 :4’6 which seems to be in view of our previous 
discussion wholly untenable. Dinara as we have already seen 
sometimes stood for a gold coin of 58 grains and it was a general 
name for a gold coin, and differed in weight in the various 
periods as well as in the same period in the different parts of the 
country. We have therefore to accept the weight of 58 grains 
for a Dinara which we find in Vislmugupta ; this gives a ratio 
of 1 :9'9 and this tallies with our previous conclusion. If we 
accept the ratio of 1 ;4'6 we shall be compelled to conclude that, 
either there were two greatly divergent ratios in the different 
parts of the country, or the silver Ropaka was only a token coin 
and it was kept up artificially at a high price by linking it up 
with gold. But when we consider the rude manufacture of the 
Gupta silver coins, and how easy it would be to counterfeit them, 
we have got to reject the inference that these were token coins, 
. specially when we consider how very difficult it would be for 
an ancient state to work out a currency system based on three 


37 Bhandarkar, D. K*— Ancient Indian Numismatics, pp. 184, 204. 
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metals^ except on the principle of parallel metallism. So the 
approximate ratio of 1 : 8| or 1 : 9'9 has everything in its favour 
and the slight variations may be ascribed to various factors, viz., 
the purity of the metal, the amount of alloy introduced and their 
weights. With a slight variation,! he ratio of 1 : 9 maintained its 
ground, and in the 13th century with the advent of the Muslim 
Eule, we have definitely to come to the conclusion that the 
relative value between gold and silver was 1 : 10. 

That parallel metallism was the prevalent system is manifest 
from the fact that the variation in the ratio between the different 
metals led to an adjustment in the weight of the coins, and the 
discrepancy between the weight systems and the actual weights 
of the extant coins can be satisfactorily explained on this basis. 
Cunningham refers to 84 Indian copper single-die coins and 
these had an average weight of 140'8 grains, i.e., these were 
Karshapanas of 80 ratis. But 27 double-die coins had an 
average weight of 183‘3 grains and 24 Indo-Greek double die 
coins had an average of 180*5 grs. Evidently the double-die 
coins are later than the single-die ones, and the weight was 
heavier by about 40 to 43 grains. Consequently, we may infer 
that the additional weight was due to the cheapening of copper. 
But a change would be necessitated in the currency system of 
those states which had both the metals, silver and copper, in 
circulation side by side. If the copper coins are looked upon as 
standard ones, the cheapening of copper in terms of silver would 
necessitate a reduction in the weight of the silver coins, in case 
the weight of the copper coin is kept constant. This is likely to 
be the explanation for the variations in the weight of the silver 
punch-marked coins of the Peshwar hoard which weigh from 
42*09 to 50*73 grains. Here the lighter coins appear to be 
later in date and no other reasonable explanation is forthcoming 
for this fall in weight which was slow and gradual. If the 

Numismatic Supp., 1924, p. 38 (Num. Soc. of India). 

Cunningham, A.— Coins of Ancient India, p. 65. 

40 Bhandarkar, 3>. E.— Ancient Indian Numismatics, pp. 144, 115-23. 
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weight of the silver coins be kept constant, the result will be to 
increase the weight of the copper coins, and this may explain 
the heavy weight of the copper coins which are generally 
denominated as the massive ones," and are undoubtedly later 
than the lighter coins. Another arrangement is not to show any 
partiality, either to silver or copper, but to have coins of both the 
metals exactly of the same weight, circulating side by side. 
The bimetallic currency of Alexander the Great is based on this 
system, and a similar arrangement we find in ^ Mediaeval India. 
The Adi-varaha silver coins of Mihira Bhoja (840-90 A. .) 
weioh about 61 grains and his copper coins also are of the same 
weight. These two classes of coins 'as also the Gadhaiya 
currency (760-1100 A.D.) of Bajputana and Gujarat have exactly 
the same arrangement. H the number ot copper coins to be 

offered in exchange of a silver coin be definitely fixed by the 
state, then the copper coins would be merely token ones. But 
the alternative, that the number of copper coins was determined 
by the market ratio of the metals, seems to be preferable. ^ 

A greater complication is introduced with the three-metallic 
currency The Kushanas had gold and copper, and at first the 
Guptas also continued it. But the introduction of silver must 
have necessitated a readjustment. In the Mughal Empire of 
Akbar the Mohur and the Eupee which were identical in weight 
bore a’fixed ratio to the dam, the copper coin of the Empire; 
consequently, being fixed to the same thing, the Mohur and the 
Eupee circulated at a fixed rate. A similar arrangement might 
have prevailed in the Gupta period with both the gold and silver coins 
being linked up to copper ; a definite number being fixed for the 
precious metals in terms of copper. Otherwise the working of 
the tri-metallic currency system would be anything but easy. 
How-ever the data are insufficient to enable us to assert anything 

definitely. 


« Smith, V.— Catalogue oE Coins in I.M., p. 168. 
« Ibid., pp. 240-41. 

<3 Ambedkar, B. E.— Problem of the Eupee, p. 3. 
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Various other factors contributed to the cemplesity of the 
currency organisation in ancient times. One of the most difficult 
and constant menace to the working of a well-defined system 
was the fear of debasement due to economic causes, the action of 
the state, or of private individuals. The economic causes, now 
and then, bring about a change in the metallic ratio, increasing 
or decreasing the price of one metal in terms of another; and we 
have discussed the devices adopted to adjust the currency system 
to the changing circumstances. But it is an undoubted fact that 
good coins generally testify to the prosperity of the land, e.g., the 
Maurya, Kushana and the Gupta periods were surely flourishing 
ones as their coins clearly show. Debased coins signify economic 
or political disturbance. The gradual degeneration of the Gupta 
coinage in the latter part of the Gupta period is a clear evidence 
of the anarchic condition of the country, and debasement became 
the rule from Skanda Gupta downwards. In ancient times, the 
influence of the private character of the king on the currency 
was much greater than at present, and a ruler might be driven 
to tamper with the coins, either on account of economic stress, 
or from dishonest motives. His personal cupidity is an uncertain 
factor and might vary according to the character of the king. 
But economic difficulties which were sometimes the result of 
political disturbances were inexorable in their working and led 
to the introduction of a large amount of alloy to keep up the 
weight, or taking recourse to plating. ,\ debased coinage of 
copper plated with silver with the names of Kumara Gupta and 
Skanda Gupta are attributed to Vallabhl, “ at a period when it 
was still a province of the Gupta Empire.” Similar plated 
coins of the Parthian King Azoy have also been discovered. The 
state was compelled to take to this device for want of silver, 
specially as the people of the locality had been habituated to 
silver coins of certain weight and fabric. It cannot be based on 
the dishonest motive of the ruler, for the people sooner or later 
would have found out the trick and refused to accept them, as 

' Eapson, 'li,, J,— Indian, Coins^ p. 25' (s. 91). ' 
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they did in the time of Muhammad Tughlak. It was a genuine[ 
attempt to meet the local demand on the part of the state which 
laboured under the difficulty of procuring a sufficient amount of 
silver for the purpose of coinage and had to accept the system 
of plating. Private individuals when they took recourse to 
plating were surely actuated by the dishonest purpose of making 
profit at the expense of the people at large. The shroffs also 
knew how to guard themselves, and the result is the shroff-marks 
or short cuts on the face of the ancient coins. The state 
however was confronted with a greater difficulty when coins 
were counterfeited from baser metals. This practice w^as easier 
in ancient times; the absence of an elaborate device as also the 
milled edge made it an easy method of profiting oneself at the 
expense of the state and the people. It is for this reason that 
we find extremely heavy penalties prescribed by Kautilya for 
persons found guilty of counterfeiting the coins. But the 
inveterate habit of clipping was very difficult to be checked, and 
the only method of detecting it, in the absence of milled edge, 
was to weigh the coins. We can very well visualise the chances 
of deception under which the people laboured in those days. 
The state however was not idle and to help them appointed a 
Rupadar^aka whose duty was to examine the coins and find out 
which were" wmrthy of being entered into the treasury” and 
he was entitled to charge a small commission, of a pana p.c. 
for his labour. But whatever be the difficulties of the currency 
system in ancient India, it is undoubtedly true that metallic 
currency had not replaced the older system of barter or non- 
metallic tokens to a great extent, and consequently the people 
could look wdth equanimity to an extent undreamt of at present, 
to the vagaries of the rulers and their manipulations, either 
compelled by economic forces or the result of personal cupidity.* 


* Extension Ijectw'S (Cal, Uni.) for 1937, 
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Abbreviations and Signs : 

ODBL.~ Origin and Development of Bengali Language by Prof, Suniti Kumar Chatter ji, 
p.Lit. (London), 0. U. 

VR. Account — Varjgia Ratnakara of Kavi^ekhara Jyotiriivara by Prof. S. K. Gbatterji 
(Proceedings of the Fourth Oriental Congress, Allahabad, 1926, Vol. 11). 

Mai. Gram.^ — Maithili Grammar, Second Edition, by George Grierson (Asiatic Society 
of Bengal). 

Usual diacritical marks are employed to indicate the New Indo- Aryan Vowels and 
Consonants, which are all put in italics : 

d, indicates a short value of <x ; the long a nasalized at times being indicated by a; 
vowels followed by m indicate nasalization of the vowels ; f — while d between vowels— ip. 

In the history of letters and linguisties, Vidjapati occupies a unique 
place. A bard of Mithila, living about the last half of the 14ith century 
and first half of the 15th^ he held enthralled the whole of Eastern India 
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from the ksfc quarter of the 15th . century onwards, and served virtually 
as the model for their Brajabulx poetry. 

(a) Importance of Fid^apati^s Language, 

To the students of the Maithili language Vidyapati is a great land- 
mark. Only two names- precede- him — Umapati-of Parijata-tlaraua (see 
Grierson, JBORS., March, JyotirlSYara of Varoa-Ratnakara, 

and after him came a host, some bright, some hardly noticeable. With 
Professor S. K. ChatterjPs aceountmf the Varna- Katnakara (Proceedings 
of the Fourth Oriental Conference, VoL II) and Sir George Griersonk 
edition of Pari jata- Kara na, a good basis for starting a historical enquiry 
in the Maithil! language has been made. The next great landmark is 
Vidyapati whose language is of undoubted interest from this point of 
view. To the students of the Eastern Indian B raj abull dialect, he is doubly 
so. On the Maithili of his age Brajabull dialect was sought to be built, 
and on Vidyapati more than anybody else, were modelled the songs in 
that peculiar dialect about the love of that cowboy and millk-maid of 
Brajabhumi (the land of the cowpen, the tract round about Frndavana), 

(5) Some Editions of FidyapatFs Poems, 

Nor is the stude.nt much in difficulty for a workable edition of the 
poems of Vidyapati. Bengali enterprise has been keen on the poet since 
1877 (?) when Jagatbandhu Bhadra brought out the first separate edition 
of Vidy^ati. Sir George Griersonk ‘^Maithili Chrestomathy’’ was, how- 
ever, the first effort at getting genuine Maithili text. The Vangiya 
Sahitya Parisad edition (No. I) of 1909 (18^6 B.S.) by Mr. Nagendra 
Nath Gupta (of which the Nagari script edition was published by the 
Indian Press, Allahabad) is a monument of keen scholarship, painstaking 
research and hearty enthusiasm. Along with the songs published by 
Mr. Gupta in recent years (1925-8, 1 330-8*3 B.S, ?) in the Bengali 
magazine ^‘Vasumatl/* it would make an incredibly unwieldy 
volume. Later scholarship (Professor Basanta Kumar Chatterjik 
WidyapatP, Journal of Letters, Department of Arts, Cal. Uni., VoL 
XVII I Mm. Uaraprasad SastrPs Introduction to 'Klrtilata^, HpafkeSa 
series, Calcutta) has but shown the pitfalls in which Mr. Gupta^s enthu- 
siasm led even his cautious steps unawares, e,g,^ it is questionable how far 
Kavi Sekhara, Raya Bokhara and all iSekhara poems are Vidyapati^s ; how 
far Bhupati, Simha Bhapati, BhupatinStha, Kavi Rafijaoa, Kavi Kaotha- 
hara, Sarasa Kavi, etc., etc., are mere shadows without separate existences 
other than VidyapatPs • how far justifiable it is to include the Bengali 
recensions of Vidyapati turning them into Maithili ; how far safe it is to 
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accept Vidyapati’s colophon without question; how far the Palmleaf 
Manuscript with the obviously suspicious poems from Parijata-Harana 
and with the absurd colophon of Husena Saha (Husain S.aha)5 'can be 
accepted; how far lastly the Nepal Ms, with, its quaint forms shows real 
Maithill apart from Neoarl affinities. To a student of Vidyapati^s langu- 
ages acting perforce with Mr. Gupta^s edition, these are not negligible. 
It is safer to agree with Mr. Basanta Kumar Chatterji and to proceed 
with the study of the poems which are beyond doubt Vidyapati^s by apply- 
ing the test of the outward and inward evidence (of rhetorics, utpreksa, 
etc., referred to by Mr. Ghatterji). VidyipatPs poems would 'then shrink 
into half the Parisad volume in bulk. Yet the trouble does not end here. 
The Bengali edition with which we are forced to work gives rise to phone- 
tic difficulties through the Bengali system of orthography. Thus the 
glides are a'problem. The glide -w- is written -5-, natvala hisora^ etc., and 
cannot be distinguished in Bengali writing from the labial voiced stop. 
Again, there is no indication to show how far the written Bengali (5 is 
really phonetically v and not b. We would stick to b unless Sanskritic 
affinities warrant us to write v. We, however, must work under these 
difficulties as we follow the Bengali edition, and even accept its 
numbering of the poems for the sake of convenience in referring to them. 

(f?) The Age of the Specimem. 

It may be asked, as the poems stand, can one expect to find in these 
the Maithill of about 1400 A.C. to 1450 A.G. ? The specimens do not 
allow of any certainty. Some of the drawbacks of Mr. Gupta’s edition, 
the only careful edition in the field, have been already enumerated. A 
student of language cannot, moreover, accept Mr. Gupta’s recoBstmetions 
of the Battala versions of Vidyapati. Much that was yidyapati’s was 
passed off by other poets as their own with or without colophon. Mr. 
Gupta has some such poems. But to the student of the language these 
are hardly of any value. Double colophons and different colophons in. 
different anthologies must bar some poems from aeeeptanee though these 
have been accorded room in Mr. Gupta’s edition. Poems without colo- 
phons again are not to be taken into consideration. Because, in the general 
anonymity of the class of poems no sure touchstone can be found. The 
Palmleaf Ms.’ and the Nepal Ms; on which Mr. Gupta puts much emphasis 
are to be accepted with these reservations. They preserve the language of 
the poems they contain more intact than the Mitbila song-books Kaga- 
tarangin! of Locana Kavi) or Bengali Vaisfiavie anthologies Pada- 

kalpataru, Padamftasamudra, Klrtanananda, etc.). These anthologies are not 
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sorupulous or fastidious enough to preserve the genuine old forms. Under 
the circiim stances, nobody can vouch for the authenticity of the speci- 
mens as preserving the forms of VidySpati (1400 A.C. to 1450 A.C.), pure 
and undefiled. A study of the forms of the Umapati Ms. (^^in appearance 
dated from about the 15th or 16th century’"^ — Grierson^ J B O R Mareh^ 
1917) or of the Varna-Ratnakara Ms. (compare Prof. S. Chatter Ji. 
^^The Ms. of the work is 200 years younger than the work^’ ; belonging 

to the ‘^% 0 ginning ot the I6th century^^) supports however the view that 
in really vital poems the changes are much less than what the circum- 
stances would make out, that the language of Vidyapati, as presented to 
us IE Mr. Gupta’s edition, is sufficiently archaic in comparison with later 
Maithilt. Proceeding cautiously and guardedly a student of language 
can make a beginning with it. A brief account of the features found on 
observation and analysis of the poems are sought to be presented here. 
They will be, it is hoped, helpful to a student of Maithill and to a student 
of Eastern Indian Brajabull dialect of Bengal, Assam and Orissa which 
\Vas modelled on Maithill with sporadic Western Hindi (Braja Bhakha) 
forms and a few forms from the respective tongues of the provinces. 
Undoubtedly the present study will have to be amended later on to make 
a study of Brajabull poetry or of iviaithili language more fruitful. 

I. ORTHOGRAPHY, PHONETICS AND PHONOLOGY. 

§ 1, The orthography of the songs bears almost no trace of the 
Sanskritic influence. It is closely connected with the sound value of 
the letters in the age. (The Bengali edition is apparently in difiieulty, 
because Bengali orthography ciurDt often do justice to the sounds. 
Mr. Gupta however seems justly enough not to have cared for the 
modern Bengali eonvention of following Sanskrit in orthography while 
the phonetic value is otherwise.) The vowel sounds, however, are 
extremely fluctuatiag, long or short, to answer the requirements of 
the matravr^tta rhythm, and these bear no reflections of the actual conditions 
in the spoken tongue of the period, 

A. The Vowels 

§2. The simple vowels are a [« A, o], d (r=long and short), e (f), 
n (S), 5 (=:<9, ^), 0 ( = 0 , 5), much as we see th em in VR. and in Modern 
Maithill, 

1 8. a as in VR. stands midway between North Indian [A] and 
Bangali [o]. Th^re is als) a long value, generaliy confined to the termina* 
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tioti of tlie saeoad person ia -a Aa {< -a An), e.g., deUka^ala, The long value 
is Qot aoticed ia orthography. Many of the a’s are orthographies glides 

“ 2 ^a- beiog reduced. 

§4. The elision of the final bagau in the V R. (¥R aeeouot by 
3. K. G., § 3) ; but the ituperfeet d of the polysyllables (Grierson, Mai. 
Gram.^s § 89), e.g,^ dekJmhaha^ pkaldddgaka, ete., does not obtain as sueh 
polysyllables do not fit in poetry. So Vidyapati throws no light on this 
important phenomenon. 

I 5. d is shortened in compounds and suffixed forms (thougli not indi- 
cated in this piper) when the stress is shifted from it by the rule of the 
antepenultimate (Grierson, Mai, Gram.^ § 3:^— § 35), dola (*30^) but 

dga>lahu (*^01) ; jkdmpala {S)^Jkdpae (13), but jAdpadaga (10). See § 1*2 (4). 

I 6. The exigencies of the mdtrd-Drtki metre and rhyme often 
lengthen a into d. Instances are numerou-*\. Again, d is often^/a 
(or-zd?5), e.g.ypid (8:^), sadmni (75). 

§ 7. If and ^ are not uniform, firstly because the, 
metre chooses according to its needs the short or long forms, secondly 
Maithill has not standardised spelling arbitrarily as Bengali. 

§ 8. e and o have like d a short or long form though no orthography 
has any device to make distinctions (Mai. Gram. ^ § 11 § 12). ^^They 
are short when they form the second element of a diphthon g” CVR §6) 
jaUaraAzm Aoe se jam (Chrest. 1), keo na karae paracdn (10) eta. la the 
interior of words commonly stands £or-ya- (-y<9) and -o- f or-M?a- (-we-)^ e.g.y 
rde (<^Tdya <rdja) Riipa-nardena^ etc., sdom (4rdmna) etc., ete. So also 
are -yd-, wd, common substitutes for -e (instrumental, present 3rd personal 
eie.j ete.), moya {4il)^ kiye {4i\) puckaya (5), eta. 

§ 9. Long [o] souni is suppled to be found in VR (§7) in ao' md 
Does it obtain in Vidyapati as well ? 

§ 10. Diphthongs are at and au written aif al, ayi Mni an, a%,ayu,e.g., 

bkai (296) bkai, bhae (215), but bhayi is rare. The sound value is constant. 
The various spellings mike us think that perhaps they were not 
entirely diphthongs, ^Mn old Maithili the sound was certainly not 
diphthongal.^^ (Mai. Gram.® § footnote, also VR. § 8). The original 
Skt. value of the diphthongs (<?) or d + n (o) are entirely 

forgotten. 

§ H. Nasalizition ; is the usual sign, but as noted in 

VR account (§ 9) is but the rule with i, u (and therefore, with yi, wii, yi, 
git). Nasalization, indicated here by a folio wing sometimes lengthens 
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the Towels as iq Bea^ali, sometimes does amflhara^ am4kara^ ete., 
both are common. Agaio, dkamu bkaufpka (< bkaiomaka-bkru^ Skfc.) 
Samoa (30) < satya, etc., point to the unbroken tradition of spontaneous 
nasaliaation of Middle Indo«Aryan which , Maithili continued. Loss of ; nasal 
again is as common, pati^ (< pankCi) hdti (kanti), •e (< •em < «‘ena)y 
instrumeotal affiXj etc. 

§ 12. Treatment of f {^, ^,) : Skt. r in the whole of NI. =n and in 
South and Orissa (from after the 13th century) m. In Vidyapati 
puhai&h {prithivl, 50) sumam (< .9^—97), etc., are exceptions; n is the 
rule, dUia (4), Mpa {c^krdayay 55) dhitha {<drdka) etc., and m 
(<yr^t?a) an artificiality points to the same fact. 

§ 13. The folio Ting phonological characteristics may be noted : — 

(1) Retention of initial vowels except for reduction at times of d 
to a due to non-initial stress, e,g.y akdsa f’37) andhidfdi etc., etc. Aphmresis 
is rare, example being dohila, cMla, both occurring. 

(2) Retention of medial vowels by intervocal glides of -m- 

(or -a-, -d-, etc., see separate from each other. Contraction 

or diphthongisation is rather rare: e.g., pauHsi (7 8) ==paolasi^ balita 
(< balagiia, 75). 

(3) Anaptyxis is very common in mediaeval poetry. Hence, it is 
no basis for deciding on the conditions of the real speech. 

(4) Epenthesis has come in (see VR account, § 52) karatia, (< kar 
aiti < kam'-anH) and such other present participle forms in •-ait affix. The 
indication of an epenthetic -w- is also traceable in forms like karabakaf 
second personal forms in -aka with a lengthened -a- vowel ( forms 
sprang from -aku, and the epenthetic, while disappearing leaves it 
mark on the lengthened -u). 

(5) Vowel mutation or Umlaut, of so great extent or importance, 
such as to warrant us to form any sound conclusion, could not be 
traced, 

§ 14, Accent: Sir George Grierson ^s analysis of accentuation in 
Maithill (Mai, Gram.^ § 31) is completely in accord with what 

we can read in Vidyapati. Only a bare repetition of the rules as well as 
the rule for short antepenultimate (Mai, Gram. §32-§35) could suffi- 
ciently explain it. Space would not permit of this here. The stress in 
Vidyapati is never final, for it never ends in a consonant after a long 
vowel. Where the penultimate is long, the stress accent falls on it. 
In other cases the accent falls on antepenultimate. In tatsamas under 
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certaiii eireumstanees the stress is sought to^ be ' thrown baek.-'' The;, first 
syllable^ if it has ao accent, -has a secondary accent. 

The study of accent promises to be of great Falue to the students of . 
Brajabull. The interaction between the Maithil! stress accent and. Bengali 
or Assamese stress system deserves separate and ■ careful .. treatment . 
somewhere else. ' 

B. The Consonants 

§ 15. The following are the sounds : h M g gli (n), o cJi j j/i (-i), 
t tji d dk (n)j t ill (I dh n, p pfi h (v) bli y t I lo 8 s h. 

§ 16. The nasals % have no separate existence (ef, Bengali) 

except as class nasals in the groups of the stops or aspirates of the 
respective classes, has no existence in Maithili (as in the former in the 
Gangetic valley) except in tatsamas : mrdyana, etc., when too it is merely 
orthographic, the sound value being equivalent to n. The Modern 
Maithili value of n as r is an extension from the Rajasthini, Panjabi, 
Marathi, etc. (see VE. account § 12). 

§ 17. Nasal or voiced stop or aspirate : No trace of the Modern 
Maithili substitution of these by the preceding nasal or aspirated nasal 
respectively (Mai. Gram.^, § 27) is found in ¥E. (VR. account, § 13), nor 
does if occur in VidySpati to any considerable extent, mhara {<andhdra)^ 
ana (<,nnga) seem to be of more recent origin. Tn Vidyapati forms like 
hdna, hdnha (<kf§^a), nlm {<,mmda <nidrd), nlma (<mwma <,mvva 
dmmba) etc., are found j but jmfik ioT mdjk looks too foreign to the lan- 
guage. On the whole bkuj^ga (485), bliujanga^ bktifya 504), ?nadala^ 
eanda cMa (511) etc., indicate that the class nasal when naturalised had a 
tendency to become the ^reduced nasal sound, a sort of halfway house 
between the full nasal of MIA and the nasalization of the vowel of the 
later NIA^ (VE. aecounb, § 13). Assimilation of the stop or aspirate Is 
however not absent, samad <8ambdd, of. samadi^ 361), oumdona 

(613), ednana {<,caudana^ 416) etc,, etc., as also etc., referred 

to above, make out a strong clear case. 

§ 18. 1-s in smi4atsama form is (k) kh^ e.g., tlkha^ katdkha (48), etc., 

in thli, mostly kh^ but there are some instances of s and thence to ok^ e.g, 
LakMyna^ etc., Idchi 1 15), mdchi {Kmaksikd, 5 16), nackatra (600), 

chana chana (728), etc. Many of the latter group seem to be artificial. 

§ 19, Throughout Northern India, except in Bengal, 8 intervocal or 
final has the sound of M and often enough is written M, In Bengal the 
Dronunciation . is , 8'. .In other, tracts the development is supposed to have 
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been. f> _, ^>:,[x] gattural spirant, >kk gafctoral aspirate, rusali 
(163)^ dusa^a (*^16) show f > 5, supumkka bisekka {i38% kariklie 

( 238 )' etc,, ete., show s > kA. 

§ *20. f and y are iiiterehangeable in the beginning ol: a word or 
syllable or compoaod, j being the value, ^.y., jdmim (235), jainmti (205) 
ete., etc. While VR. shows y in places of f,— so great has been 
their coalescing,— Vidyapati shows no such thing— perhaps because of 
the Editor’s handling. But then j for y is common, though not 
y for j. 

§ 2L pi in sTs. has the mediaeval and modern North Indian value 
of gi^m or gy sTs. geydm^ geydna {<jfiana, 168). 

§ 2i. -y- and as glide sounds never occur initially, but only 

medially :-y- being more common of the two. The glide is not often 
indicated in writing ; hiatus was not, however, common, -w- and -v- are 
often written alike and confused. The difficulty in working with the 
Bengali edition increases here (see amte)^ sabada {<sawdda<svddai 176) 
bhmnoL {^bhuvam, 134?), etc., -n- medially often serves the purpose 
of a glide, especially when accompanied by a nasalized glide, and is 
medially some time turned into -w- or -H- e,g, ndflo (<^awa, 97), saHo 
{<sana) etc., kuno {<kuivd <kuva <kupa, 421), sohao^ona, soAaona 
{<sobAamd7ia f 41, 60) etc., show as glide. 

§ 23. Great eonfusioa exists regarding the three sounds -(2-, -f-, 

-f-, intervoeally. 

(1) is not so common for -r- as in VR. (VR Account § 17): 
7 iiala (< fiiaru < nikata)^ talita (54, 507, < tadit)^ tolata {< todatay 
627), jola ju^a < justa) etQ.^ are not many. 

(2) -d- (^, or (-r-) is not also frequent for though 

{Idlita+alla-th 415), {<,pdtalij 725), padLaeta {< paideia)jpUa4aka 

(< pitalaka^ 393), badada ( < balada^ 390) etc., are met with. 

(3) The interchange between r and I or I and r is not however rare, 
e.g,, ola ora^ saala mgeri^ kora kohypickara (•^20),/<?m fohy bijuli bijuris Aeru 
beldj samara sdmala^ 2 LtQ frequently seen. 

(4) The substitution of r for 4 fe ’?») 4 ^ in less measures is 

common; but no rule can be deduced, same words occur in different 
spelling. Is it because there is no difference between 4 ^ Maithili 

ses in many North Indian vernaculars ? e/, jsada/i paraliy jodala joralan 

yada/a yara/u, ete. 

(5) for I <?.y., abkdgali (626, < abhdgim) and in a few more 
iastances, may be due to phonetic changes as in Bengali but might as well 
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be due to orthographic confusion, for ;both., and are written almost 
alike in Maithil! (also in Bengali and 

§ 24. The Sibilants. The same' word is written with s or s. What 
was the sound equiv-alent? Probably midway between s and 
suggests Prof, Chatterji in VR. Account (§ El). As descendants of Magadhi 
Apabhraofe s would be more proper. But, Modem Maithil! has $ due 
to the Western Hindi influence. Was iSaurasen! Apabliransa influence 
working on Vidyapati? It is not easy to decide. There are sdom mona^ 
desa desa^ dm dsa^ etc., side by side. But, a great preponderance of s 
over e where Sanskrit has only s is noticeable but not vice versa. 
Remarkable are also the slow transition from s (> s) > ek cMjata 
(91, \/sdj*), ehikehtb uchaha (459, < iitsdha) ^ Itaca (4, ? < hem) 

etc. Do these not show that if not in YidyapatPs time (1400 to 1450 
A.C.) at least when the songs were being copied^ Mithila had already 
opened herself to the SaurasenI ApabhraMa. influence in this fundamental 
matter of her phonetics ? ( s has been treated in § l8.) 

§ E5. k generally remains {of, VR. Ms.) as a voiced sound. Inter- 
voeal of the particle •^ku is unstable as in VE. (VR. Account § EE). 
The new aspirate -nh^ -mh^ so common in VR. Ms. (VR. Account 
§ E^), is almost absent except for kdnka and verbs in -anki, Kdna and 
verbs in •ani show which way the aspirates had gone. 

§ E6. The following briefest possible phonological outline may be 
noted here: 

(i) General maintenance of initial consonants. 

(E) General loss of intervocal stops including palatals, and change 
of aspirates to <9.^., hoila (< kohila)^ rayani (99, < rajani), meha 
(§ 8 , < megha)i bihi {<bidki,%) QiQ,fQtQ, 

(.!3) Changes from to see ante,,^xxoiQ hadam/oa {< hardamai 
508 j, conversely (469, < griwa < grlvd), 

(4) Change of sibilants § to ^ generally and ^ (e > 5 ), to sometimes, 

but to k also (c^. Assamese), e,g., daka (< El) hekdri hesari 

<,kesari^ E5) etc. Change of s > kk, and also > 5 as well. See ante^ §18. 

(5) Interchange between r, d, and and n (§ E3). 

(6) General loss of the first member in consonantal groups of 

stops and aspirates and resultant lengthening of vowel, nghdri 

( < ^udghdtj 4), rata (< 39) etc., etc. 

(f) Loss of y and r in groups of stops or aspirates + -r or -j. 

The dental + y > corresponding palatal, e.g,^ bi\mi (32, < bidyut) 1 but 
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■Mfceoer- the.. < . (< is ., retained. The . lengthening 

is often optional. ... . 

'.Loss; of sibilants in gro.ups of sibilants + stops or aspirates, 
^or or nQ.s^Jye.^.rtana {stam)y Uala (< Mala)^ dutara (< dmtara^ 
mom {<, srdva?ia), sapana (svapna), samara (< s^amala^ 57), ahdmiha 
(ahasmilm^ ^0) etc., etc. 

(9) Aspiration and deaspiration very common j saba sabka both. 

adavuda (adb/mta, 2) p/moli^ (< pdoli, 75)s 

(lOj Interchange of Consonants : 

(i) Voicing and unvoicing especially noticeable in intervoeal 

-5-, 4- *d- (-<?-), paragdsa (< prahdsa, 3), aparuva (< apurva or 
aparupa,:^), sdtavae {< sa?iidpayati, 75), niyade {<..nikatej 75). 

(ii) dental > cerebral in a few cases, 6.^., nari (< m4h < nadt, 
300), dUhi {drsth 73). 

{in) interchange between r noted above § 23, 

(11) Assimilation. See § 17. 

(12) Metathesis is very rare, pakiravi {< ^ pari + dM i.e., kd^ 89). 

(13) Haplology, found in ordinary cases, is otherwise rare. 

II. MORPHOLOGY. 

A, Declension oe Nouns, 

§ 27. There is only one declension and only a few of the Sanskritic 
affixes of -a masculine survive (vh., iastrumental -m, -<9, genitive singular 
mMf -dka, genitive plural and locative in 

§ 28. Gender ; The feminine affixes are (i) -e, 4 (<,4kd)j (ii) -nly Mi' 
(Tbh.), (iii) -a, 4ni, ^dm (sTs). Words derived ^rom Sanskrit which were 
neuter are generally masculine. Even dahi^ dmkM^ dgi^ duri^ which are 
feminine in Modern Maithili are not always so in Vidyapati. 

(1) Adjectives in general very often (not always) change gender. 

(2) The genitives in -kara (which are really adjectives in essence and 
origin), and the grammatical forms formed with the past participle (^.^., 
past tense in -Za-), with the present participle (future in mit), or with the 
verbal noun in -ab (future in -a(5), — ^all ot which are in fact by origin adjec- 
tival — take the femiaina affix 4 (4) whan they qualify or refer to feminine 
nouns (o/. VR A.ceount § 24). Examples are many: mm ndgari (709), 
Tusali (371, adjective), keli m hhell (373), karaii^ Aoetij etc., “etc. 

I 29. Number: The ^ka plural of VE. Ms. (VR Account § 26) is 
ponsnicuous by absence. -aAa which has been standardised by Modern 
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Maithili i|!'to.iatraiisitive past forms,- is found a'o Vidjapati in" the fcra^o^itive 
also. :.Kanti coraolaka (S57) kase nnJcaolaka (SM) ete., etc. 

§30. The iostrameatal plural -nki (genitive .plural>m4“M<M?%,r 
instrumental : plural), found in^ VR. 'Ms,, - is found only with- in two 
or a few more instances^ saJcMnki (aee.) in 150, MM^Vir(geaitive plura!)i 
in 197. Modern Maifchih plural postposition lokaiti 
points to this dost plaral afSx' 

, In Vidyapati honorofie verbs in past tense with are Copious as 
present-day Maithili. The nominal plural was g rowing into a- verbal ■ 
hooQrofie affix, hayalamhi 'keU..Jtaralan,ki manda.„jilielaulmild (205), i. 

' etc., etc.' . 

■ § 31. : Plural by agglutinatioa of a noun of multitude begun 
early as, VR.,.is ;plenty« sma^ aahka was commoner, a ■ (248), (1,92),*; 

(184), etc frequent. 

Case : The affixes may be noted as follows ■: (To; all these emphatic 
-ii, “^u, freely added, the vowel in each being' optionally; 

nasalized. 

§"32. Nominative and Accusative : no affix ; though instrumental * 
“<?, nasalized optionally, is extended often to these. , 

§ 33. Instrumental : (?^) -m, (-m <,-emm c^-^ena) are numerous^ 
{ii) dd(see VR. Account § 31) from an old puzzling: locative affix -h' C-dh' 
or ‘Smin ; sravanahi simala j^guti mm(hM anumani 8afia]^ld 

(805) etc., may have this instrumental, or more probably these are pure 
nominative 'forms with emphatic -/^i, . 

§ 34. Genitive: (?d -kara, only with a ooxxo% e.g.^pumhaUetapd'pe 
(471), delham hanta (19), mtMiahera pma (321) y(w) *lta is the rule. The 
oblique forms in -he^ -ha. with the forms optionally in nasalized vowels, found ■ 
in VR. were already falling into disuse. In ; Vidyapati -he is found in- 
mamke (with nom. 79), (with aee. 357) : — are these datives ? 

’^ka m (453) is plenty ; but they hardly seem to be regular with locative 
as in VR. Ms. These are perhaps the Western Hindi genitive affixes 
intruding on MaitbilL {iii) The four -ra forms in noun — >rather -n (not in 
feminine, however) — are strange curiosities in Maithili nouns. They occur 
in songs nos. 1,62, iOO, 600. Do these not betray Bengali influence ? 
Is it safe to regard them as Maithili of Vidyapati^s ? 

All genitive affixes can be traced to Sanskrit > Prakyt pleoeistie 
-kka or to the suggested adjectival ov -hara, -kara with bases, leading 

to -ar in one set (pronouns) and to -lead > -7cu in another (nouns). (See 
ODBL. § 502, pp. 756.) 
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§ 35. Dative : (e) 5 genitive with locative -/^i>»^;the 

nasal came later^ («V) without any affix as in accusative. Song No. 769 
shows both. 

§'36. Locative: («)-<?, common, frequent in Bengali recensions, as 
expected, is very common also in Maithili. 

(ii) base without affix (which as seen above also serves as Nominative, 
Accusative and Dative), e.g.nia nia mancUm sujane mmau (150), etc. 

[Hi) -hi, a form exceedingly rare in VR. Ms. could not be here though 
we seem to see it in havariki thoelaha mi (248), manahi (257) etc. 
These are perhaps base forms in emphatic -hi {cf, instrumental -h%)^ 
No sign of the locative in i, -d, -a could be found. (Contrast VR^ Ms.)„ 
Nor is -me, with nasalized e or otherwise, the Modern Maithili locative 
(madhja > majjha -hi > mai > me) postpositional affix, in evidence in 
Vidyapati except in stray eases. 

§37. Postpositions: The present-day postpositions seem to have 
begun : 

(1) Instrumental sanga found in VR. is confused with sama, and 
becomes sama, sa^o, saHe, etc. 

(2) Dative: Idgi {^/lag with conjunctive participle) reduced to -lai 
often with genitive obliques from dative, 

(3) Ablative : (i) Postposition sama {&ee sanga above) reduced also 
to sano, sane, sdM, sa,som, etc., is common, {ii) Common is also taka from the 
old genitive base with 3rd person pronominal taka, suggests Prof. Chatterji 
(VR. Aeeount, § 38), {Hi) dhari of, Idgi (from dJiar conjunctive participle) 
with etc., to express continuity of time. 

(4^) Locative {i) (Bengali recensions have oftener mdha, ^ 

Western Hindi form), {ii) npara (-i) > -para, (also > pai ? which is an 
indeclinable), both common. 

§ 88. Nouns in liquids {*r, -r, 4, have generally now an oblique 
base. Formerly, others perhaps also had it (ODBL, p. 748) hdmini 
harae sandne (37), sapamlm na pnrala manaha sadhe (79), etc., etc. The -e 
oblique is perhaps from locative -hi, -dhi, -smin, and akin to Western Hindi 
oblique -ai, -e, (ODBL, p. 748). 

§ 39. Absolute cases with participles : to express what Sanskrit called 
hhdne saptami locative absolute,’ and npalah§ane trUpa, ^instrumental by 
sign/ participles take -e, in one case locative, and in the other instrumental, 
e,g., achaite vatfm (85) etc. etc. haele dhande (93) etc., etc. Progressive 
present shows the present participle in -<?, heraite aoka (752). 
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B. Abjbctiyes. 

§ 40. Adjectives change gender as noted in § 27. Sometimes thej 
are declined also — though in most cases thej are not : anehe dMase .kaeia 
mana(^l0). 

C. Numerals. 

Numerals are not many, those there are are often strengthened with 
emphatic -MeA, The following are the Tadbhava numerals noted : 

§ 41. Cardinals: eha; dn {duhii m) (4), dui (15), dua (0) (15), 
dau (23) ; tma (23), Uni (504), cari (lo), paca (57), ekao (14), sdi (183), 
dasa (6l4i)^ daAa ('Zl)y hdrciha (729), sodaha (287), somha solaha^ 

batim (600), causati (435), sata, sahasa (340), laWia (507), IdhAa (303), 
JcoU(U6). 

§ 42. Ordinals : pahila (3), dosara (3l2j, tesara (52), edrima (482) 
autAiJca (500), paeama (781), 7?atm{ dasd, dasami dasa (649), terasi (755), 
Ga'ibdasi (Jb^), 

§43. Multiplicatives : diona (40?), duna (501) dogum 

(507) dnguna (62), cangunw (595). 

44. Fractionals : adAa (443), adkd (528), but phonologieally impor- 
tant is -ada (41), 

§ 45. Compounds with Numerals : ehaberiy ekasara (505), dahadim 
(717). caudiga {^\b), pacabdna pdmeabdne {%Q1) 

§ 46. Approximatives or indefinite : generally the numeral follows 
the noun referred to : dina dui cari (502, 504),^aa dm cdri (303), Ula eJca 
(212, 215), dina dasa (467, 507), dtna sdt'i pdca (783). But, this is by 
no means the rule, e.g,^ dui eka divasa (788), did eha palake. 

D. Pronouns. 

In pronouns Vidyapati marks a great difference from Jyotirls vara. 
Here is more complexity. Only brief indications are given ; 

§ 47. Pronouns take almost the same affixes as nouns. But, the 
most distinctive feature of the pronouns are however their oblique forms. 
The oblique alone often stands for accusative or dative and the oblique 
with nasilized -em forms optionally the instrumental as well. To all 
pronominal forms hiy kn etc., are freely added. 

§ 48. The obliques are of two classes : (a) old oblique : these again 
are diTided into two : (i) non-honorific forms with -aha^ traced to 
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(geiiiti?© sg.) >assa>aka B,nd “dM, Mhhf -smin (ODBJj., § 499)^ 
(«i) honorific forms with -an{^k)i, '-7in{k)a, etc., going back to 

geiiitiTe plural ndm) instramental plural -M» {]d>-e>’’i^ 

see . ODBL § 486. p. 725). dn{h)a -un(h)a are without the instrumental 
d. It , is clear that the honorific oblique was in origin plural. It is to 
be noted that the old oblique and the-, old nominative of the personal 
pronouns («,<?., me^ tu, molii^ tohi) are obsolete in Modern Maithili except 
in poetrj. Again he ? (obi. hatki"?), heo (obi. hahti), apane (obL apam) 
have only the old oblique. KaiM is from hatra {>'katiha> hatha) M 
locative (see ODBL, § 825). Kaliu is plain — lea (oblique base) + 
ku- — >%xidL apand IB appa (South Maharastri? <dtma) genitive plural -? 2 a + v 
definitive ■ 

§ 49, New Obliques are of two groups: {i) non-honprifie in -w, •-kara^ 
both extended form genitive, {ii) honorific group in -nhilia^ i,e,, genitive 
-m + locative Jd extended with the typical nominal genitive-/ra. 

§ 50. Pronouns of possession, i,e., in genitive, sometimes change, 
gender, but often do not* Examples are plenty. See Gender. 

§ 51. Pronouns form their plural in the same way as nouns with 
etc., i save rakh aha goi (328). Organic plurals have been 
turned into honorific forms. In Vidyapati the same person is once referred 
to in honorific terms and again in terms of familiarity. 

§ 52. The old personal pronouns memytn in their nominative construc- 
tion are already rare in Vidyapati {me<ZMalm<wai<.mae <magMy ODBL 
§ 539, tu <^tum <ihyamy Skt,), The early oblique base of the two 
(^<mawma<Cmama) and to- {tuwma <tma <tava) are many, and the instru- 
mental from that, money mane y toue, as well as the later oblique 
{>moe, moga)f iohd {^ioeytoga), and the genitive form mora^ tora extended 
to mordy tord^ are numerous, 

53« (nom.) < amhi < amhe<asme (Vedie) — vagam (Skt.) 

with hame (of. 527), liamara (genitive m-ham) hamdra (genitive in -feSfa), 
(oblique) are already equally in evidence with wo, etc. The 
original plural had become singular. So also (nominative form 

toharay iohdra (genitive), end tohard (obi.) originally from plural passed 
off into singular. 

§ 64, Especially noteworthy are the Western forms majhu (^. 
Presentday tl.mujhyixom majjAam<Oizahgafn)y tajkn {<tit]hu<iujjham< 
tuhyafn<Cttibhgamy ODBL, § 551) (tajhu is often turned into tasu)^ then 
in Bengali recensions to taehu^ Similar are also the forms fo, so^ ko^jasuy 
tasuy kasu* 
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§ 55. ;: The:,thir.d personal General DemonstratiTe is m. in nominative^ 
but ta- is its oblique basis, supplying taki oblique, instrumental, etc. ' 

§ 56. The Proximate Demonstrative ~i oom. is from the: h 2 ,Be ■ eia> 
6a>e or i and Mmka (genitive) is from + genitive plural m + 

(genitive) >inhaka>7iinakar(i. (ODBL, pp. 830, 831.) 

§ 57. The Remote Demonstrative is o (nom.) supposed to come from 
a colloquial am whichi n Late MIA supplanted awmu <iam% (ODBL, 
p. 837) hmaha the genitive <^unha ^ka of, inhaka. 

§ 58. 'rhe Relative Pronouns je, ja^ ja/iij etc., present a parallel to se^ 
ia, iaJhi^ etc. 

§ 59. Interrogative pronoun for animate objects is he directly 
Sanskritie and kahi oblique with ka^ old base of it (cf. ham lagi For 
inanimate objects it is M (hi) <Sanskritic neuter kim^ with kaf'M(i) as 
obliques. See ante, . When employed as adjectives they ?ive hanna (Mai, 
Gram. 2 § 162) or heona, kaf^ona < hahana < hainma < hah-p imah (OD'BJj 
§ 583). 

§ 60. Indefinite Pronoun for animate objects in nominative is heo 
(or heao, e£. taiao) <'^kewa<'^keva K^heai <'^'kepi <kah-apij ' 'as suggested 
by ODBL, § 588. Kahu is oblique, but ka7inha (§ 4’6) is interesting. I here 
are some examples iii Kakika, Koi (nom.) may be Western Hindi dr simple 
jfem > fee emphatic 

Indefinite Pronoun for inanimate objects ‘ is kichu (uoxn,)<htncki- 
hu < kincid-ht^ B>ndL oh\\({\xe is kathUyi,e,y katra >haitJi>katha-t{ 

See ODBL, “ § 589. ' ' 

§ 61, Reflexive Pronoun is appa (== Eastern atta<atma)-^ 

genitive plural n + e loca.tive. apand is genitive, apa (126) is Western 
Hindi (?). It is not yet the honorific 2nd personal pronoun. 

§ 62. Pronominal derivatives of 

(a) time are the three groups; {i) ekhana^ takha^ia^ etc., plain. 

(ii) ava, idva etc. + MIA form for 

evam. -Vedie ^thus’) with e locative. ' (tii) ta/dd^ jakid, oblique forms with 
definitive -a, ’ 

(b) place ; (i) etapd, katana, etc., plenty in Vid^apati, Their origin 
is from atra, katra^ etc. (see a?2i5^) and locative (ODBL, §601*). (ii) tathi^ 
jathi,, tathu, \athijb, etc-, are almost identical as above, with -U (emphatic 
or locative) and diu (emphatic)* di^i*) Similar are jataki^ tataki^ etc. 
(iv) kakdMf jakam, etc., would be analysed into ka-jra^g^'h^dm, 

- -(o) esana ekana, kaisam kehana, etc., pairs from dfsa^eu- 

disa> eai'sa'^aisa^ aih'a (though” 4- >-‘zero is hot easy) are adjectives of 
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likeness and mariner. These owed some inflaenee to Western Hindasthani. 
They also change gender. 

{ii) Guality and number are signified by ata^ jata for which ODBLj 
(§ 601) would look to Pali ettaka (analysed into +^<35^5 + adjectival %a of 
theVedic)> ettaa>(ita* 

B. CoNJUGATIO.sr OF THE VeRB. 

§ 63, The simpler verb forms in Vidyflpati come as a refreshing 
contrast to the bewildering forms of Modern Maithill which are supposed 
to have been multiplied in later times through the influx of "new people 
from non- Maithill tracts with non-Maithiii dialects. The verb forms 
freely take emphatic hij % Zj etc. 

(a) Verbal Nouns and Participles. 

§ 64. The verbal Nouns are three in number — 

{i) in«e, ai its oblique. exactly as the conjunctive participle in -i and 
often spoken/ written and pronounced -a. It is also declined as in Western 
Hindi with etc. (< Jkar-iy ^kar conj. i). Originally it is an 

01 A affix, says Prof. Chatterji. (ODBL , §§ 4^0, 746 ). 

{ii) in -ab (a), its oblique being -abd. It is employed as an infinitive 
and declined like a noun. It supplies the affix for future forms and 
originates from <labya> abba>aba. See poste §75. 

(Hi) in -a^(a), oblique -<ild, like the form in ~i signifies ^the act of^ : 
modifies the verb into a<?^(a) or ao^(a). It is the same as past participle 
in -ala, 

§ 65. i) Present Participle form is in ait (a) (variously written) 
<^aiti<,anfd {^QQ Epenthesis, §13). The present participle helps to form 
a future form, past conditional and an adverbial participle if for this last 
hi is joined to it. The participle is adjectival and changes gender. 

(ii) The Past Participle is formed with -al{a) just as the varbal non n 
in -ala and supplies the bise for past and present perfect forms. The 
Sanskritic past participle m -atah >*a(lo was lost and an affix 

^alla^ -illa^ came to be added to it fro n the MIA period (ODBL, p. 
987 ff,). This participle is adjectival and changes gender. 

(<5) Long Forms, 

While in Modern Maithill multiplication of forms is nnknown, 
form in -ai is met, though very rarely, -ai in third person may 


§ 66 . 
(i) a long 
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be m<,ati<.anti as suggested bj Prof. Chatter ji and in first person 
is aeeording to him the passive third person singular presenii 

form of Skt. transferred here to first person and active voice (ODBL. 

§ 656). See example in Mai Gram,^ p. 128. 

§ 67. (ii) The 2nd personal long form in ^a/ia, •aim is plenty. 

It may be from atha (Sanskrit 2nd person plural) and ata (Sanskrit 
imperative 2nd person plural) confused into adha> -aha, (See also § 29 .) 
’-aim may be suggested to be c^asu <-aua the atmawpada 

imperative singular. (01) BL^ p. 905). 

{e) Personal Terminations, (Mai. Gram. § 193.) 

§ 68. The three personal terminations 'athi^ --anhi (see § 30), aha 
(see § 29) and also ^hn (1st personal) may for convenience be explained here. 

§ 69, athi (< ? anti, Skt. 3rd persent plural) has two uses 

{i) with honorific subject in 3rd person present, plenty of iostanees ; 
also in future (§ 74, c, iii), 

{ii) with transitive verbs in past participle — few instanees. 

§ 70. -anhi- is a nominal affix transferred to verb forms. It is found 
with first person and third person with present participle honorific forms 
and past participle honorific forms both with transitive and intransitive. 

§ 7l, aha (fern, lha) has many uses though with second person in 
general in present, past or future. Special uses (^) with 3rd person in 
past participle in intransitive verbs (honorific past forms). 

{ii) with 2nd person in. past participle to form non-honorific past 
forms. 

{Hi) with Srd person present participle to form honorific future tense 
: forms. 

§ 72- -'hum, -horn, -om, etc., are added in first person in all tenses. 
l^ \^ixQm lia>hau>alagan (1st person). 

{d) Tenses, 

As yet the Maithili is simple in tenses also— -there being two broad 
divisions, one from the base, or base with participles ^ the other compound 
tenses. 

§ 7 Simple is formed from th directly helped by the 

Sanskritic present indicative and in some eases with Sanskritie imperative 
..affixes. ■ . , 

(a) The first person has the affixes : 

(i) 4, -I <4m <wm examples few {cT, 66). 
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{ii) -omy hom^ 1mm found in all tenses in the first person, • 

(m) -aya^ ete., may be from awma < amo and passive -m eoalesciog. 
(ODBL,. §§ ^^55-656). 

(5) Second Person has the aflSxes : 

{%) Tatsama very common. 

iii) -hi from -ai or imperative -hi itself/ common, 

(m) -alia^ ahu (see § 71)- — common, 

{ir) •% (is it from some ^kt. m \ e,g, hamt) — very common. 

(?^) -i (extended from 1st person ?) — rare e g. pehiu (78). 

[c) Third Person has the affixes : 

{i) -<?, -ai, ae (extended^ aya etc., £?oing directly to Sanskrit -ti, 
{it) base in -a. common. What is the origin? 

{iii) -?// (compare 2nd person). Elxamples lagtt (229) Masu (70) 
etc. See Mai. Gram. 2, pp. 128-129. 

: {iv) honorifie-^/5«, plenty, explained already. 

{v) tatsama 4i itself, not uncommon. 

§74?. Imperative Mood, (a) First Person: uses are ran — there 
must have been a form in m cf. kama sa^ige (1 ‘36). 

■ (5) Second Person forms are in 

{i) -avj -aim {ii) m, see present tense ^ and (m) -aihn^ honorific 
(f from Skt. miiu cf, aihi), 

§ 75. Fninre Tense: two groups, one with the present participle -aiia 
found only in 3rd person (not in first as at present) and the other with 
verbal noun (§ 64, ii) found in all persons, including 3rd person. 
To these are added personal terminations, 

(a) First Person shows the affixes. 

(«) simple. — common. 

(ii) -abom, -abahm Qte,, Qommon, 

(t) Second Person shows 

{i) -aba (fern, -abi) — common. 

(ii) abalia (§ 71). 

(iii) abasi {§ 73). 

{e) Third Person shows 

(^) -ita, ata, -aiia : examples plenty, 

(ii) -aba-, from which with -e, -ae (of the present tense) ahae^ etc. 
(iii) -dbathi (honorific) is with thi, 

§ 76. Past Tense : has two types : one the -u- type directly from -atah 
y<^do'>a^i>n (Western Hindi fnrnci), in all genders and persons the same f 
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the other/ the past , pwtieiple -type (§ 65, w) with regular personal 
terminations and sometimes change o£ gender. 

(a) -First Person in plain (i) -ala, (ii) -alahum seems to have: been: 
reserved for intransitive forms ; gtlihum (63), ckuhalihiMf ete. 

(b) Second Person : in (i) -ale (origin ?), (ii) -alai, -alaiha, {iii) -alanke 
(486) etc. 

(e) Third Person : simple (i) -ala, (ii) honorific ala/ini, (Hi) -alaha 
the present with pleonistie -lea, the present day form with transitive verbs 
s not many in Vidyapati , 

§77. Past Ooadifcional ; formed by adding tho usual personal 
terminations to the future form in -aila. Examples are not many, 

(a) First Person — in -itahim i^ait is very often shortened to -itd) e,g,, 
jao ham janitahum . . ,phasitahum kasitahum abhimata sadhi (8^^8). 

{b) Second Person and (g) Third Person escaped notice if there are any. 
§ 78. Substantive Verbs and Auxiliary Verbs: 

(a) aaha : the present form shows -acha, aohaija, aehi, cha/ia, ckaiM, 
the past form shows more eases without aphaeresis in ac/iala, etc. (obsolete 
now) than in cliala, etc. 

Future is 

The root is traced to some Vedic^ aGchati (ODBL, § 766). 

{b) \jth%ka {<^thi-lifi <^dUta-Ud)\ It has only present tense now but 
bad a future at Vidyapati’s time. Gf\ thika (in 378). thikanhi, thikaha (Mai. 
Gram^, p. 168) show its usual conjugations. Hoernle suggests ^d>ahh 
(ODBL, § 769), 

(e) sjraha : at present always in the past sense, seems to have had other 
sense in Vidyapati, e/. rahae in (483) and (501), rakaba (736), rafiaom (736, 
1st Person). See Mai Gram.^, § 2bB. Its origin is a puzzle (ODBL, §768). 

(d) tjho : very prominent as usual. It shows /w, Aoga, eta.^in the present, 
bkela etQ., in the past ; and both /mla and k:>eba {of. 7o'l) in future. Two 
Sanskrit roots are considered (ODBL, § 767) to merge into it, 

\/ak 01 and sjbku > t^ho > ^ku. 

Compound Tenses, 

Compound teases with the verb substantives are : 

' § 79. Present Porgressive : two types 

(i) with the present participle -ait + e (locative) and the present 

siibstantives added according to fotmnye.g.j heraUe acka ^75‘2). 
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(m) with (from according to Grierson, from the verbal 

noun in -a* according to Prof. Chatterji) and the present substantive 
conjugations adde i to it. The form is more popular. Karatohaha 

hoicU (831) etc., etc. 

§ 80 Pressnt Perfect : Only one form is met with, viz., the correspond- 
in<. form of the past indicative with always the third person present 
suffixed to it; {cf. Mai. Gram. 2, §§234, 23.5, 236) e.g., Itahala add 
(19.5) ayala diatJd (426) etc. The other form with tlie 4e and adia, etc., 
is absent but for laole adia (769). 

§ 81 Pchd Perfect: Instances are not many. One is given jataba 
jahara lele chali (769) which shows -I.e {of. § 80)< past participle or 
verbal noun in instrumental with the corresponding past form ach 
suffixed to it. 

^V.s.— Two noteworthy examples of perfect tense, present and past, 

are met with in this poem alone, viz., 769, 

§ 8J- The Passive Voice :(*) in (ODBL, pp. 909-920) is note- 
worthy. Instances are plenty, lakhai na pana (?) {n) in ja, etc. pari, etc., 
with participles and verbal nouns, are already common. 

§ 83. Causatives in -ab, -abab, are undoubtedly from Sanskrit -apaya- 

>-avai-> -aw- (VR. Account, § 53). 

§ 84 The Formative Affixes are as enumerated in VR. Account § 56 
by Prof. Chatterji, besides the adjectival -to, etc. Most of them are found in 
Modern Maithill as well and need not be separately enumerated here. 


III. SYNTAX. 

§ 85. it is difficult to decide from poetry anything, but on the whole 
simple sentences are preferred and the usual order is nominative -f- object -P 
predicate though in poetry the form is often necessarily changed. Relative 
clauses with je-si? are remarkable. ■ 

IV. VOCABULARY. 

86, Tatsania words abiuud, for VidySpati was an erudite Sanskritist. 
Tadbhabas however are, as expected, prominent, and foreign words are very 
few,e.y., kamana, sarama (52-5), baMe (170) and perhaps altogether 
uuniber* about two dozeos 
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CONCLUSION. 


£1 


Sentimentalist or amateorish, or even aesthetic appreciation of-Vidyi- 
pati has become commonplace. . Such critics may not care, but Vidyipati 
is a iin^uists^ problem— a biir problem for Maithil!, and big for Bengali 
as well. He is a supreme artist no doubt, but supremely more important 
as the master of Maithil! and the father of Brajabull. It is high , time^ 
therefore, for taking a philoloi^ical notice of Vidyipati, though the .amateur 
aesthete will throw up his nose in disdain and the Vaispava sentimentalist 
will resent such ^botanising over the mother^s grave/ The demands of 
science are undoubtedly different, but none the less noble and beautiful 
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~s\bW lo fsofifiicBiqcp oi.isrf^eS'ii osys 10 jiianoe.ijjoji'S 10 {I»ifi..tfi0r0ijfi08 
fjErii*^biV iifd >too YfiO‘1 aoiJJi'iD rloufe .s-ii-^hjih'forno^ 9flioD6cf a.f;d ii.KC| 
wi 1)0£' -jo*! a^sldoiq .is- — iTi^lcloiq si bi 

jflfiiiiocfiBi ^itdnob ofl Jairt'StB brnmniiB r. bi ‘'^¥ 1 Mmi bb 

^sraii d^id af <^1 Jlodfiffiib lo 'ledJ^d edi bcsiis iliditn--M ‘I 0 isrifti.in sdi bm 

ios.t&ra« sdJ ri^oodd ^ilcq^vljr/ lo ^Qr.lf'.ii bsor^ololfdq 0 ■^i:n2fii:l lol ^eiois’isricl 
isif'BvtadiiiijIoes BYMgruV edel boi? oiidiarb ni 6ao^^ ard qii vioid^j fliw ^isoigsi-; 
lo gbauffisb ddT aSod^om oda ‘iqvo dooa dfieasi iiiw 

JoliJofisd bofi sidofl aasi sdi anon .tnd ^.tnoia'fiib ’liboiidjjobflij siu son^iofe 



EARLY SCULPTURE OF BENGAL 

By 

Sabasi Kumar Saraswati, m.a. 

CHAPTBE I 

Introduction 

“History of Bengal sculpture has yet to be written,” 
thus wrote Mr. (now Dr.) N. K. Bhattasali, M.A., Ph.D., in 
the introduction to his Iconography of Buddhist and JBrahminical 
Sculptures in the Dacca Museum} He further added that “ a 
village to village survey would be necessary with this one 
purpose before a comprehensive history should be attempted” 
These statements are, in a sense, true. In fact, up to this 
time there has been no conscientious effort on the part of 
scholars to write a systematic history of Bengal sculpture. 
Though coming under the bigger denomination of Indian art 
as a whole, a special study of the subject, which in its mediaeval 
phase represented a flourishing provincial school of art, is none 
the less useful. It was the long-cherished scheme of the late 
Mr. Akshay Kumar Maitreya, 0 I.B., a pioneer in the study of 
Bengal art and archaeology, to bring out an authoritative volume 
on Gau4a.~iilpahald, i. e., “ The Art of Gauda,” taking Gauda 

to mean the present Bengal proper. Unfortunately the scheme 
remained long deferred on account of his continued ill health. 
Ultimately his sad death in 1930 removed from this world the 
most eminent scholar fitted for the task and it is a pity that 
the promised volume, which would have been an authoritative 

1 leonography of Buddhist and Brahminical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, p. xxii?, 
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work of the highest value, did not see the light of the day. 
He has however left us several suggestive and informative 
articles in the pages of the Vangadar§ana, the Sahitya, the 
Bupam, etc., and they are sure to be of great help to the future 
scholar intending to make a special study of the subject. Dr. 
Bhattasali, another scholar who has devoted so many years to 
the study of Bengal archaeology, has not also taken up such 
a work, with the idea, not entirely false, that such a comprehen- 
sive history is not possible except after a thorough and systematic 
exploration of the older sites of the province. It is true, there 
have been but very few scientific explorations in Bengal and 
materials for a systematic study of Bengal art, especially of the 
earlier stages, are not very plentiful. Yet, I think, with the 
help of the scanty materials that have come to light of late it is 
now possible to attempt a systematic study of Bengal sculpture 
from the earliest times, of which we have any specimen, down 
to the Muhammadan conquest. I admit, such a study cannot 
but be at times anything more than a bare outline of the 
artistic activity of the province. But an outline too has its 
usefulness for future studies and fresh discoveries. 

The art specimens of Bengal, that we are accustomed to 
see now-a-days in the various public and private collections 
and scattered throughout the ancient divisions of Pupdra, 
Suhma, VaAga and Samatata, do mostly belong to a period 
of art activity in the province, which synchronised with the 
period of her political pre-eminence, namely, the Pala and Sena 
epoch, roughly the eighth to the twelfth centuries A.D. The 
relics of this period are too numerous. To speak of sculptural art 
in Bengal hence one usually understands this Pala art and 
the idea is also current that Bengal did possess no art earlier 
to, and apart from, this art. It however represents, as we 
shall presently see, the latest period in the art history of the 
province. This art has long been before the public and is re- 
presented in various museums, both in and outside India. Many 
scholars have studied this art and, besides stray articles in the 
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various journals, there have already been several books on the 
subject. Though all of them cannot be said to be quite satis- 
factory, they offer competent guides for a fuller and more com- 
prehensive study of the subject. It is thus and because the 
earlier stages have not come to light in appreciable numbers, or 
where they have, the earlier dates have not been recognised, that 
we have come to regard a stage, which is really the latest, as the 
starting point and the sole legacy of Bengal in sculptural art, 
prior to the Muhammadan conquest of the land. 

It would be difficult to say when the Fine Arts began to 
flourish in Bengal, but presumably they did so from very early 
periods. Western scholars on art cannot conceive of the exis- 
tence of a pre-artistic state in human society. In his excellent 
book. The Fine Arts, Mr. G. Baldwin Brown draws from the 
poet Schiller ‘ an imaginary picture of a pre-artistic state in 
which the whole faculties of the human creature are bound up 
under the pressure of his surroundings.’ ‘ The poet, it is needless 
to say, did not believe in such a state, nor does Mr. Brown, 
who goes on to say, “ as a matter of fact such a condition of 
complete bondage to the outward is not known toman, who at 
every stage of his development has found time for art.” In a 
revised edition of the same book he describes art as “ a product 
of human nature born before civilisation, but nurtured by civili- 
sation to further growth.” ^ ‘‘Art,” says Dr. Vogt, “is not 

something detached from life : it makes life and is made by it. It 
appears in every age and represents to us the life of which it 
is a part.”® 

A similar state of artistic activity in India even from the 
dawn of human society may be inferred from the Indian texts 
on the iSilpaiasiras, which attribute the origin of the science of 
art and architecture to Brahma, the creator of the universe in 
Hindu mythology. Thus we have in the Brhat Samhita of 

1 Brown, G. Baldwin, The Fine Arts^ 1st edition, p. 3. 

2 4th editw^^ 

3 Vogt, Von Ogden, Aft md Religion t p. 10. 
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Varahamihira, a work the date of which has been accepted by 
all scholars to be the sixth century A.D. 

Vastu-jMmm =^ath.atah Kamalabhamnm^muni-parampar- 
dyatum} 

“The knowledge of the science of architecture (and 
necessarily of sculpture and other allied arts, which may be 
regarded as but adjuncts to architecture) has come down from 
Brahma through an unbroken series of seers,” Later texts, too, 
when enumerating the names of the great masters of art, refer 
to Brahma the creator, as the original god, from whom sprang 
the generations of artists of different denominations. Thus we 
find in the Mdnasdra} 

Pufvdnane Visvakarmd jdyate dahsine Mayah 1 
Utiamsya mukhe Tvastd 'paicime tu Manuh snirtah 1) 
Visvaharmakhyo ndmno'sya putrah sthapatir = ucyate 1 
Mayasya tanayaJi sutragrdhUi parikiTttitah \\ 

Tvasiur^de'oaneh puifal} varddhakiti prakathyate \ 

Manoh putras^taksahah sydt sthdpaty = adi catustayam I! 

In short, from the four faces of Brahma are stated to have 
originated the four heavenly architects, namely, Vi^vakarman, 
Maya, Tvastr and Manu. Their sons are called respectively 
Sthapati, S u t r a g r a h i n, Varddhakl, and 
T a k s a k a. These latter represent the four classes of terres- 
trial artists. The terms may broadly be rendered as the archi- 
tect, the draughtsman-designer, the painter and the engraver. 
Similar texts can be quoted, but these two are sufficient to show 
that in the Indian ^ilpaMstms the origin ot art was ascribed 
to the creator himself, which is but a figurative way of suggesting 
that the origin of art was coeval with creation itself. 

This state of artistic activity even from the beginning of 
creation does not look improbable when we remember the 


1 BthatSamUaj Chap. LVni. 

2 Manamra, Gksipr II* 
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intimate relation of art with religion. Scholars and philosophers 
are agreed — and in this Indian philosophy of art is particularly 
atone — that “art and religion belong together by identities of 
origin, subject-matter and inner experience....... The experience 

of faith and the experience of beauty are in some measure 
identical.”^ This statement of Vogt, peculiarly oriental in 
bearing, is now nothing new in the west, where such a view 
has been gaining ground ever since the time of Plotinus, the 
eminent founder of Neo-Platonism, through a series of illus- 
trious thinkers and philosophers. This intimate relation of art 
and religion becomes also ajjparent when we come to survey 
man’s artistic handiworks of every age and of every clime and 
find that, almost without exception, they were created by 
religion. “All the art of the human race,” says Alessandro 
Della Seta, “ is essentially religious art.” Indeed anthropolo- 
gical research has shown that religion had been primarily the 
source of primitive arts, and history declares that art — whether 
monumental or plastic — came into being as a handmaid of 
religion). It will not be far from wrong hence to say that “ the 
beginnings of religion and of art alike lie far back and hidden 
in the immemorial life of the primitive man,” and the historian 
can tell us nothing about the real beginnings of artistic activity 
among men. 

From the standpoint of the above observations, which are 
no doubt universal in application, we have to assume the exis- 
tence of an artistic state in Bengal even from the dawn of life. 
We have however no knowledge as to how far back such origins 
lie and their conditions in the remote pre-historic period. But, 
coming to the historic period and to a study of the plastic art 

^ Vogfe, Art and Religion ^ 19, 

For fche Indian point of view [mfei'ence sbonld be made to the two very admirable 
essays by Dr. A. K, Coomaraswamy— Hindw Fteu? 0 / irt : Historical, Hindu View of 

Art: Theory of and bis statamentr Beligion and art are tbns names lor oneaod tbe 

same experience— an intuition of reality and of identity.” Dancfi 0/ 
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of the province, 'which forms the subject-matter of these pages, 
we find that there are authentic evidences to suggest the existence 
of sculptural activity in Bengal, prior to the Pala period, which 
is generally regarded as the oniy art period in Bengal. 

The fragmentary early Brahml inscription from Mahasthan^ 
attributed to the Mauryya period, the Susunia rock inscrip- 
tion of Gandravarman ® (c. 4th century A.D.), the copper-plate in- 
scriptions from Dhanaidaha,® Damodarpur,'* Baigram,®and Pahar- 
pur ® (ail of the fifth century A.D. except the last of the five plates 
from Damodarpur which is dated in the sixth), the Gunaighar 
grant of Maharaja Vainyagupta’ (sixth century A.D.), the Farid- 
pur copper-plates of Maharajadhirajas Dharmaditya, Gopacandra ® 
and Samacaradeva ® (all of about the sixth century A.D.), the 
Vappaghosavata grant of Jayanaga^ (c. seventh century A.D.), 
the numerous incidental references to various parts of ancient 
Bengal in early literatures, as well as the discovery of 
coins, beginning from the earliest currency, the punch-marked 
issues, to the late Gupta ones, bear eloquent testimonies to a 
well-ordered system of government and other conditions favour- 
able for the development of art and crafts in Bengal even 
from the times of the Imperial Mauryyas in the third century B.G. 
The cities of Pundravardhana and I’amralipti appear in full 
glory even from the pre-Ohristian era. Kotivarsa, Puskarana, 
Karnasuvarna, etc., were flourishing cities long before the Palas 
rose to power and prominence. In the seventh century A.D. Hiuen 
Tsang testifies to the grandeur and magnificence of the capital 

1 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXI, pp. 83-91. 

* Ibid., Vol. XIII, p. 183. 

3 Bid., Vol. XVII, PP.34S-48. 

i Ibid., Vol. XV, pp. 113-45. 

s Ibid.. Yol. XXI, pp. 78-83. 

6 Bid.,Vol. XX, pp. 69-64. 

’’ I. H. Vol. VI, pp. 44 f. 

8 Ind. Ant, Vol. XXX, pp. 193-216. 

8 jSp. Ind., Vol. XVm, pp. 74-86. 
a IMd., Vol. XVni, pp. 60-64. 
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city of Pundravardhana, with tanks, hospices and flowery gardens 
alternated here and there. ^ This shows that people were_ not 
indifferent to the idea of the beautiful and it might be {expected 
that monumental arts, architecture and sculpture, were not 
neglected. We should mention in this connection that in some 
of the ^ilpa texts too we find rules for the making of beautiful 
tanks and the laying out of pleasant gardens, and according to 
the definition given by Sukracarya these rules should also be 
included in the iSlipasdstras But the elaborate prescriptions 
for the making of temples, palaces and images have everywhere 
been given the place of honour, in relation to which every other 
thing has been treated as an accessory. It can be presumed 
hence that the monumental arts were not unknown to the people, 
who knew how to beautify their cities with well laid out tanks 
and gardens. This becomes apparent when we find that every * 
inscription mentioned above, except the first, was a religious 
record, having some connection with a pious establishment, 
either a temple (devakula) or a monastery (vihdra). 

Stupas were erected and Hiuen Tsang speaks of the existence 
of several stupas, said to have been built by the great A^oka 
himself, to commemorate the holy sites where Gautama Buddha 
was believed to have preached his doctrine in person.® Monasteries 
sprang up for the residence of monks, both Jaina and Buddhist. 
The Paharpur copper-plate of the year 159 (478-79 A.D ) * 
gives evidence of the existence of a Jaina at Soma- 

pura in Pun. |ra, while the Chinese traveller, Pahien,® a little 
earlier, counts no less than twenty-two Buddhist monasteries, 
all with resident priests, in Tamralipti only. In the seventh 

^ Watters, Ywan C?itoansr, Vol II, p. 184. 

® (e4. Jibananda “Vidyasagara), IV, B, 58 : 

PrasMa‘Pratim~arama-grha~vajiy-adisatkrtih\ 

Kathitd7jatTatac^cMlpasastram^M:nnmaharsihhih\\ 

3 Watters, Yuan Chwang, VoL IT, pp. 184, 1H5, 190. 19t, 

4 Ep. Jnd.y Vol. XX, pp. 59-64. 

Ije^gQ^ Travels of Fahien, f /I0yt 
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century A, D. the more celebrated Hiuen Tsang ^ records more 
than seventy such in the whole of Bengal. In the easternmost 
parts of the province we have evidence of the construction 
of a monastery, to be dedicated to the god Avalokitesvara, 
in the! early years of the sixth century A.D.,^ and in the 
seventh we have evidence of at least one other monastery being 
favoured and patronised by the Khadga kings of south and eastern 
Bengal.® The wealth and magnificence of some of these monas- 
teries have been supplied to us by the Chinese pilgrims. Hiuen 
Tsang takes special notice of the Po-shi-po monastery in Pun-m- 
fa-tan-na ( Pundravardhana) and the Lo-to-mo-chih monastery in 
Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-na (Karnasuvarna) . The courts of the Po-sM- 
po monastery, he says, “ are lighty and roomy ; its towers and 
pavilions are very lofty. The priests are seven hundred in 
• number ; they study the law according to the Great Vehicle. 
Many renowned priests from Eastern India dwell here.” ^ The 
halls of the Lo-to-mo-chih monastery again were light and spa- 
cious, the storeyed towers very lofty.® Itsing, another Chinese 
traveller (673-87 A.D.), has left us again a graphic and 
picturesque account of the university of Bha-ra-ha in Tamra- 
lipti, with its inner life, organisation, discipline, splendour 
and fame." Beautiful temples too were in existence, as might 
be inferred from inscriptions, ranging in date from as early as 
the early Gupta period, which frequently refer to temples of 
various gods, for whose maintenance lands were bought and 
sold. Indeed, as we come to know from the indefatigable 
Hiuen Tsa i g, there were more than three hundred temples all 
over Bengal — perhaps a fair estimate of the number that existed 
in his time. 

^ WafcterR, Zoc. <Jit. 

2 J.H. Vol. Vr,pp. 4i f. 

3 M. 4. 5. B., Vol. TII, pp. 85-91, 

4 Beal, Records of the Western World, IT, p. 184. 
s Ibid,, p. 200. 

6 Takakasu, J., It sing's Record of the Buddhist Religion. Chap. X. 

7 Watters, /oc. (Jit, pp. 181, 185, 190, i91, 
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Architecture and sculpture go hand in hand. In fact, in 
India the two should be regarded as but branches of the same 
art, the art of worship, if I may be allowed to use the term. 
Neither can be said to be complete without the other. 
Scholars, like Dr. Coomaraswamy, have shown how the spirit of 
adoration — the loving and passionate devotion to a personal deity, 
which we know as hhakti — have governed the evolution of Indian 
art from the earliest times onwards. This doctrine of hhakti led 
to the creation of the plastic symbol of the god (deaa), i.e., his 
image {pratima, arced). For the enshrinement of the image 
was required the temple, as the sastric injunction prohibits the 
worship of images above a certain height in private chapels and 
prescribes public temples for their proper installation.^ For the 
image thus was created the temple and for the temple again were 
required other images and plastic forms, as much for its decora- 
tion and beatification as for the satisfaction of the canonical 
prescription of setting up, along with the presiding deity, 
attendant deities {parivdra-devatds) , doorkeepers (dvdrapalas), and 
the like in different niches of the temple walls. Thus was the 
relation of architecture and sculpture inseparable in India. The 
evidence of the existence of so many temples in Bengal, prior to 
the Pala regime, should then reasonably indicate a fairly active 
period of architecture and sculpture before the Pala school of art 
took its rise. 

It is apparent therefore that sculptural art was not an unknown 
feature in the early history of Bengal. But early sculpture appears 
to be non-existent in comparison with the state of things, which we 
may reasonably expect in an well-ordered flourishing society with 
the evidence of the existence of every kind of religious edifices. 


1 Matsyapiirana, Chiip. 258, verses 22 f. ; 

Anguslha-parvdd — drahhya mtaHim ydvad—eoa tii ‘ 
GrJie vai pratima kdryyd n^ddMkd iasyate hudhaih ft 
Asodasdt’tu prdsdde karUmyd ri=^ddhihd taiah / 

Madhy == ottamadcanis^ha tu Mryya vittdmisdratah / / 
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known in other parts of ancient India. The reason is probably 
to be sought for in the fact that our collections consist chiefly of 
what we may call chance finds from tanks and ditches of the 
latest period and from the upper stratum of the ground and not 
in a paucity of artists or of art products in Bengal prior to thePala 
regime. Archaeologically Bengal has been a much neglected pro- 
vince, though there is no dearth of prospective sites for archaeo- 
logical exploration within her boundaries. It is the lack of proper 
exploration that is to account for the comparative scantiness of 
early Bengal sculpture. The systematic exploration and excava- 
tion of older sites in the province are expected to yield valuable 
results in the shape of earlier specimens of Bengal sculpture. Up 
to this time only one proper excavation has been conducted in 
the province and this, the Paharpur excavation, is a striking 
example of what a systematic exploration may yield in this 
direction. 

In assigning the sculptures to certain periods one has to de- 
pend on dates recorded on them, which afford a firm chronologi- 
cal basis. Mere inscriptions too on a sculpture help a good deal 
in this direction by way of palaeographical evidence. In some 
cases (e.g., in excavation) an examination of the different strata 
comes to our help. Our knowledge of Bengal sculpture is 
based chiefly' on chance finds, and as such we have not the advan- 
tage that relics laid bare in excavation have in stratification for 
ascertaining their dates. Most of the finds again contain neither 
any date nor any inscription. Under these circumstances the 
only means of dating a sculpture has been the testimony of style. 
Such an evidence may at first sight seem to . be deceptive, as, 
apart from the characteristics of a certain school or certain 
period, there is always the element of the skill of the individual 
artist to be taken into account. On the whole, however, the 
sculptures of Mauryya, SuAga, Kusana, G-upta and the Pala 
periods represent distinct types and, within these main 
divisions at least, may, in nearly all cases, be classified with 
confidence. 



CHAPTER II 

Pee-Gupta Sculptures in Bengal 

Leaving aside the art of the Indus valley civilisation, which, 
in the wwds of a learned scholar of Indian antiquities, represents 
the ‘pre- history’ of Indian art, its history may be said to begin 
from the third century B.C. under the fostering care of the imperial 
Mauryyas, specially of Asoka. Among the scanty relics of the 
period may be mentioned the colossal statues of Yak§as and 
Yaksis and monumental animal figures. In the subsequent 
period, but prior to the Christian era, which may be roughly 
designated as Sufiga, we have, in Northern India, the decorative 
bas-reliefs on the railing round the stupa of Bharhut (c. 150 B.C.), 
on the old railing round the Bodhi tree at Bodhgaya (c. 100 B.C.), 
p on the four toranas (gateways) of the great stupa of Sanchi (c. 50 

B.C.) and the contemporary cave reliefs of Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
in Orissa. In Bengal proper no stone sculpture of this early period 
has come to light as yet, though other antiquities, such as inscrip- 
tions,^ coins ^ and specimens of terra-cotta art,® which can be 
assigned to these periods, have been accidentally discovered from 
several of the older sites of the province. It may be hoped hence 
that stone sculptures too are likely to come up on a proper explo- 
ration and excavation of the sites concerned. 

During the Kusaiia period, which may be roughly taken as 
the period from the latter part of the first to the third centuries 
^ A.D., we have the prolific school of Mathura with its treasure- 

house of figures, sculptures and images representing Buddhist, 
Jaina as well as other orthodox forms of early Indian belief. We 
need not enter into any controversy to assume that cult images 
came to be evolved and gradually favoured in the Kusana period. 

1 Bp . Ind ., Vol. XXI, pp. 83-91. : 

2 Annual Report of the Varendra Research Socktyt Rajshahit 1981-32) pp. 1S’14; AM 
1. 1?., 1921-22, pp. 74 and 75. 

3 Mnkhopadhyaya-^ HarekrisliDa, Uiayana) 134D B.S., p. 213; A.8.J.) AM.) 

\ 1928-29# pL sxlii, 6. 
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Mathura was the great centre of this art and sculptures carved 
in Mathura tradition and Mathura medium have been found over a 
large area, that is to say, as far south as Sanchi, in the Bhopal 
State, ^ as far east as Patna and Eajgir in Bihar,^ Sahet-Mahet 
in the United Provinces in the north ® and Taxila in the 
west.‘‘ The chief material for the Mathura artists was the 
spotted red sandstone, often called the Agra or Karri red 
sandstone. 

Several sculptures from Bengal may be said to exhibit 
some affinities with the art of the Kusana period. Not 
executed in the red sandstone of Mathura they appear to have 
been the work of local artists. These represent two sculptures of 
Surya — one from Kumarpur and the other from Niyamatpur, 
both in the Eajshahi district, one of Visnu from Hankrail 
in Maldah and another, a colossal head, from Dinajpur. All of them 
have thus been discovered from North Bengal, roughly the Pun- 
(Jra of ancient times, and are how preserved in the museum of 
the Varendra Eesearch Society, Eajshahi. The Kumarpur 
Surya is an extremely coagulated specimen and shows the god 
standing on a high pedestal, containing seven horses, between 
his two attendants and holds in the two hands two lotuses with 
stalks (sanalapadma) . Broad and heavy features, long tunic, 
open round eyes, flat and low head-dress are worth noticing. The 
Niyamatpur specimen (Pig. 1) is executed in a coarse-grained 
sandstone. Here the god stands on a low pedestal between two 
dwarf attendants, Dapdl and Pihgala, and is dressed in a flat cap 
and a long tunic fastened at the waist by a belt. He holds a pair 
of lotuses by the stalks, as enjoined by the dhyanas. But the 
horses of the Sun-chariot, the wheel and the two queens are not 
shown. The Hankrail image is a relief-like, free-standing 

i Marsliails Sir John* A Guide to Sanchi^ pp, 29, 30, Pis. II, Xll, 

3 A. 8. l.f A, R,t 1905-06, pp. 106-6; Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey » 
Eastern Circle, 1913-14, p. 74* 

3 i, S, L, A. B., 1908-09, p. 34; J. A. S, XliVIII, 1, p* 278. 
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sculpture. Dr. Kramrisch describes it thus : “ The four-armed 
figure (Fig 2), of which the two low^er arms, now broken, original- 
ly were stretched downward, carries the conch in the upper left, 
a round object (lotus bud ?) in the upper right, Avears a low 
kirlta niukuta (crown), scanty jewellery, peculiar loin cloth 
(pari dhana) clinging to the legs and curled towards the bottom 
with a folded end hanging betAveen the legs. A squat halo, with 
design incised, surrounds the head.” It is executed in buff- 
coloured sandstone. 

The main point of Kusapa affinity of these three figures 
is the distinctly Kusana dress — a long tunic covering the body 
from the neck to the knees, — as is to be found on the royal por- 
traits on Kusana coins. The only exception can be found in the 
Visnu image from Hankrail, where the upper part of the body is 
bare ; but the loA\'er part of the loin cloth is treated in a fashion, 
Avhich is strongly reminiscent of the lower part of the peculiar 
Kusana dress. All these figures are in low and flat relief, stern 
economy confining the main effect to the surface, to harsh 
angles and to lines, as in the case of the portrait statues of 
Kani^ka and Castana found at Mathura.' All the three, not 
excluding even the free-standing sculpture of Visnu, are frontal 
in the most rigorous sense of the term. The accents, as 
Dr. Kramrisch speaks of the Visnu figure, are placed on the linear 
effect and not the slightest attempt is made at the rounding of 
the contours. These features are characteristic of the secular 
art at Mathura, represented by the portrait statues, and combined 
and compromised with these, we find others in common with the 
cult images of the period, which the celebrated German scholar, 
Ludwig Bachhofer, assumes to have been subsequent to the above 
group. The broad and heavy features, especially the broad 
shoulders, have distinct affinities with the early Kusana Buddha 
and Bodhisattva type at Mathura..'® Another peculiarly Kusapa 

1 A.S.L, A.B., 1911-12, PL 1 ; J. B.O.R.S., VI, pp. 61-o3. 

2 Coomaraswamy, A. K., History of Indian and Indmestm AH ^ i'igs, 79, 83-85, 
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feature, in common with the latter group, is that the hands, 
whetlier raised as high as the shoulders (as in the case of the 
Bfirya figures) or clenched to hip (as in the case of the Visnu 
image), have always the elbows at some distance from the body, 
tiie forearms in the former case solidly stuck to the upper arm, 
making sharp angles at the elbows. The raised eyebrows in the 
Vispu image, very rarely to be met with in later sculptures, is 
again a significant point. In the colossal head (Fig. 3) the 
shaven skull, the short but wide open eyes, raised eyebrows with 
descending curves at the extremities present clear affinities with 
the heads of the Buddha and Bodhisattva type at MathurS, 
while the moustache, the beard and the sinuous bow of the 
mouth are closely akin to the Graeco-Buddhist sculptures from 
Gandhara. 

It is to be admitted indeed that these are only broad affinities 
and one cannot with confidence label these sculptures asKusSpa on 
the basis of these data only. Yet, in the absence of inscribed records, 
comparison with known dated specimens is the only, and the 
best, test for ascertaining the age of a particular sculpture 
or sculptures. From this standpoint these sculptures under 
notice present favourable points and affinities for describing 
them as being contemporary with the Kusana sculptures of 
Mathura, especially as the peculiar features, that have been 
mentioned, have no parallels in any other school er period 
of art. 

It should be pointed out in this connection that the first three 
sculptures have sometimes been tentatively attributed to the 
eighth century A. D. and they have been frequently compared to 
the figures on the Bodhgaya stone lintel of the year 2(5 of Dharma- 
pala.^ A careful examination, however, reveals divergences in 


^ K., t9n8“09, p. 148, Fig. 85 . Banerji, B, D., Eastern Indian School of 

MpJiaemJ SculMure, PL I» a. 
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point of modelling and execution, which cannot be passed over 
lightly. As for example, the figures on the Bodhgaya lintel are 
carved not in flat and low relief, but are cut out quite bold so 
that they come out distinctly from the background, instead of 
being compressed into the background as in the sculptures under 
notice. Moreover the features of the Bodhgaya figures are not 
so flat and heavy as those of the three sculptures we are examin- 
ing, but exhibit distinct rounding and greater gradation of 
planes. The Bodhgaya figures again, even the figure of Surya 
to extreme left, do not show the Kusana dress of these sculp- 
tures. We have no evidence that this peculiar Kusana dress 
survived so late as the eighth century A. D. We do not find it 
used in any image of the definitely early Pala epoch, as we may 
reasonably expect if these sculptures should really belong to the 
beginning of Pala art. The last that we know of this dress are 
on the royal portraits on the coins of the Gupta emperors, but in 
sculpture we do not think that it survived even so late as the 
Gupta period. Under these circumstances, the attempt to class 
these three sculptures as Pala primitives cannot be justified. It 
is safer to class them with the Kusana figures, with which they 
present greater affinities, as regards their style as well as their 
dress. Now the question arises whether these had been im- 
ported from Mathura or were the works of local artists. The 
absence of the use of red sandstone, the particular material 
of Mathura, would preclude the first. The Kusana period was 
a great creative period in Indian art and Mathura was the centre 
of this activity, the manufactory, whence images were 
purported to have been exported to every direction. The 
Mathura type served as models for local artists in different 
regions. If sculptures carved by Mathura artists at Mathura 
could. reach Bihar, it is no wonder that local artists in Bengal 
would be influenced to fashion, after Mathura, cult-images, which 
the Mathura artists had the distinct honour of creating and 
diffusing throughout the greater portion of Central and Eastern 
India. - 



CHA.PTBE III 
Gupta Sculptures 

The Gupta art is the logical outcome of the Kusana art of 
Mathura by physical refinement and inner spiritualisation. This 
is best illustrated in several images of Buddha and Bodhisattva of 
the Kusana period and of the Gupta period. The early Kusana 
Buddha and Bodhisattva type of Mathura,^ whether seated or 
standing, exhibits the shaven head with spiral usntsa, wherever it is 
preserved, broad shoulders and heavy features and wide open eyes. 
The pose is extremely stiff, clear paTyyankavandha (cross-legged 
posture) when seated, or rigid Myotsarga (pose of dedicating the 
body), when standing. The right hand, raised as high as the 
shoulders, appears to be solidly stuck to the upper arm, and the 
left is either clenched to hip in case of the standing figure or rests 
on the thigh in case of the seated one. The elbows, always at 
some distance from the body, make sharp angles. The drapery, 
clinging fast to the body, leaves the right shoulder bare but 
exhibits deep-cut conventional folds on the left arm. Though 
indicating considerable progress in technique these works cannot 
be said to possess great artistic merit. The faces of these figures 
do not convey any psychological meaning. “Their open 
eyes,” Dr. Kramrisch is quite right in saying, “ill fit 
the head of a Buddha.” Their gestures and features are ex- 
pressive of enormous energy, rather than of repose and sweetness 
as are to be expected in a yogin with the mind absorbed in medi- 
tation. There is again no suggestion of intended grace. 

This heavy, solidly built and unspiritual Bodhisattva type 
of Mathura was gradually transformed into the delicate, reposeful 
and intensely spiritual Buddha type of the Gupta period, the 
most prolific representations of which are to be found at Sarnatb. 
To the heavy stolidity, and earthliness of the Ku§ana type the 

1 I’or an enumeration please refer to Coomaraswamy* A. K,, Huior'^ of Indian and Indo* 
Artf pp* Figs. 79 ^ 8S*85t 
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Gupta artists added a refined restraint and inner spiri- 
tuality. Eecently Eai Bahadur Eama Prasad Chanda has ably 
traced the gradual stages of this transformation from the physical 
and especially from the spritual point of view."^ The 
earliest dated image of the Gupta period is the Bodhgaya 
image of Bodhisattva of the year 64 of Maharaja Trikamala;® the 
year, referred to the Gupta era on the basis of script, corresponds 
to 383-84 A.D. The image appears to be the work of a Mathura 
artist as its material, the red sandstone of Mathura, suggests. 
Much that is of the Mathura school is still practised, as for 
example, the type of paryyankavandha (crossed legs), the folds of 
the garment on the left shoulder and the left forearm as well as 
the ‘ heavy ponderosity.’ But instead of the shaven head of the 
Mathura type we have on the head the hair of a Mahapunisa, 
disposed in little curling rings. But, apart from the physical 
aspect, the transformation appears to be miraculous in the artistic 
character of the image. Though the left eye of the image is 
damaged, the right eye, fixed to the tip of the nose, appears to 
be looking inward, signifying the mind absorbed. The face too 
wears the expression of absorption in deep meditation, i.e., dkydna. 
According to Eai Bahadur Chanda this spirit of dhydna or the 
highest stage of dhydna known as samddhi, permeates every 
image of the Gupta period, whether Buddhist, Jaina or 
Brahminical. To the Indian devotee, he says, every deity 
is a dhydnayogin, aiming at samhodhi or kevalajndna, 
i.e., perfect knowledge, or atma/nona, i.e., self-knowledge. He 
traces the outward form of a dhyayiayogin in the figures on seals 
discovered among the chalcolitbic remains of Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa dating from about 3000 B.C. After an interval of about 
three millenniums this outward form reappears in the Buddhist 
images of Gandhara and Mathura, which, however, could not 

I A.S.L, E., 1929-30, pp. Medieval Indian Sculpture in the British 

Museum, pp. 11 ff. 

* Cunningham. Mahahodhi, PI. XXXV; A, S. L, A. B., 1022-38, p. 69, Pi, 

xxxvm, a. 
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catch the inner spirit of this dhyam. It was the Grupta artist, 
about two centuries later, who first “succeeded in giving full ex- 
pression to the spiritual vision of the dhyanayogin.’ ' This spiri- 
tualism is perhaps the same which the European scholars call 
‘ intellectualism ’ in Gupta art, and this, combined with its fine 
finish and execution, constitutes its supreme excellence. 

The Bodhgaya image of the year 383-84 A.D. represents the 
combination of the ‘ stolid dignity ’ of Kusana art with the res- 
trained grace and inner spiritualism of Gupta art. But this 
heavy stolidity of the fourth century gradually melts away and the 
stiffness is overcome in the fifth century, when the Gupta art 
reaches its apogee. The chief products of this period are to be 
found at Sarnath. The figures are to some extent slimmed down 
and the stiff poses of the hands gradually eased. Left forearm, 
clenched to hip, gradually descends downward and holds artisti- 
cally the hem of the outer garment, while the right forearm, 
originally raised to shoulders, descends forward with the palm 
and fingers, full of grace, elegantly disposed in ahhayamudra. 
Such a manoeuvre in the disposition of the hands does away with, 
the harsh angles at the elbows, a feature reminiscent of Ku§ana, 
art. The stiffness of the rigid kdyotsarga posture is also done 
away with. The Buddha of this period does not stand quite 
erect. ‘ ‘ The median line,” to quote Rai Bahadur Chanda, “ instead 
of being perpendicular and dividing the body into two exactly 
equal halves, bends into a graceful curve by the inclination of the 
torso slightly to one side and throwing the weight of the body 
on one leg, so that one hip is slightly higher than the 
other.” The other leg is slightly bent at the knee, as 
if for a forward step. Thus was a type evolved in the 
fifth century A.D., characterised by a “ beauty of definition with 
a spirit of calm and peaceful contemplation,” which Sir John 
Marshall describes as one of “ the greatest contributions which 
India has made to world’s art.” ^ 

^ >4 Guide to Sanchh p. 
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Although the earliest dated image of the Gupta period, so 
far known, should be traced to Mathura, “ the leading craftsmen 
of the Gupta school w'ere working at Sarnath.” Nevertheless, 
as Dr. Kramrisch^ rightly observes, they had learnt their lessons 
from Mathura and the Sarnath images of the earlier period (c. 
fourth century A.D.) “ clearly betoken their indebtedness.” To 
quote her again, “the Sarnath version of the Mathura 
prototypes is subtler than the original.” Scholars are agreed 
that in the Sarnath images of the fifth century greater 
delicacy of execution combined with an intensity of expression 
must be regarded as an independent contribution. This became 
acknowledged even beyond the confines of the school and Mathura 
itself adopted it to its own purposes. In spite however of this 
mutual interchange, a distinction can be recognised in the pro- 
ducts of the two schools. Graceful parallel wavy lines indicating 
the folds of the drapery distinguish the works of the Mathura 
school from the school of Sarnath, which shows the plain trans- 
parent drapery sticking to the body and showing the apparently 
nude figure, in the fifth century A.D. 

The influence of Sarnath made itself felt in Eastern India. 
Dr. Kramrisch ^ further recognises the existence of a local eastern 
version, which, though basing its “ idiosyncracies on the Sarnath 
school,” is conspicuous by “ a warm sensuousness with which it 
endows the sublimations of Sarnath.” The stucco figures of 
Maniyar Matha at Eajgir (Eajagrha®) exhibit a fine but emotional 
and sensuous workmanship, which ca nnot be expected in the sub- 
lime and impersonal creations of Sarnath. The Sultangunj copper 
Buddha,^ according to her, shows this emotional trend in “ the 
nervy manner in which pointed finger tips are bent slightly 
backwards, deeper shadows shown round the eyes and lines that 

^ Kramrisch, Die Flgurale PlasUk der Gupta Zeit^ Weiner Beitraege Zur Kunst und 
KuHurgeschichte Asians ^ V, p. 24, Fig, 7. 

2 Kramrisch, Indian Sculpture, p, 

3 Goomara^svjamy, Histaiy of Indian and Indonesian Art^ Fig. 176 ; A, S. I, , A. B., 
1905*06, Pi. XL. 

^ Coomaraswainy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, Fig. 160. 
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are more drawn from the nostrils to the mouth.” This emotional 
version of the Gupta art of Sarnath can also be recognised in the 
reliefs of the Gupta doorjamb, discovered at Dab Parvatiya, near 
Tezpur in Assam. ^ 

Of the sculptures of the Gupta period found in Bengal 
mention should first be made of a standing image of Buddha, 
discovered from Biharail in the Bajshahi district and now 
exhibited in the museum of the Varendra Research Society, 
Bajshahi (Pig. 4). It can be definitely dated in the early fifth 
rentury A. D. on account of style. It has been executed in Ghunar 
sandstone and the type resembles the contemporary images from 
Sarnath. Had the findspot not been correctly recorded, one 
would have mistaken that it came from that sacred site /of 
Buddhism. It is sadly mutilated. Feet and right forearm, palm 
of the left hand and greater portion of the halo are missing. 
Whatever is preserved shows the lord standing with his weight 
resting on the left leg and right bent at the knee. This easier 
posture and the slight, almost imperceptible, inclination of the tor- 
so endow the figure with poise and balance. The diaphanous robe, 
covering both the shoulders, falls a little below the knees, hiding, 
yet at the same time clearly revealing, the smooth and subdued 
modelling of the whole body. Though nose and lips are partly 
mutilated, a spirit of calm and peaceful contemplation, the spirit 
of dhyamyoga, is stamped in every feature of the face with its 
half-downcast eyes fixed to the tip of the nose. The eyelids 
again are pefectly petal-shaped. Conventional curls with the 
usifisa, crown the head. The whole figure is well modelled and 
well proportioned, and every feature is clearly but smoothly 
defined. There is a refined delicacy in the treatment of the torso 
and the abdomen. The legs too are no exception to it. In 
majority of the figures of the period the legs are more or less sum- 
marily executed. This particular sculpture from Bengal is per- 
haps .the single instance where we find them quite naturalistically 

1 A.B., 1924-25, p. 98, PI. XX.Xirl, a, b, c. 
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modelled, and the flowing linearism of the lower part of the 
figure endows it with an ease and grace difficult to find in other 
contemporary sculptures from Sarnath even. This factor 
attributes no mean credit to the local artisan who carved out this 
image. 

In the Buddha image from Biharail the emotional traits, 
which Dr. Kramrisch notices in the colossal copper Buddha 
from Sultangunj, are subdued. But the emotionalism of the 
eastern version is fully evident on an image of Surya in bluish 
basalt, discovered at Deora in the district of Bogra and now 
preserved in the museum of the Varendra Research Society, 
Rajshahi (Fig. 5). The deity is standing with a circular halo 
round the head and carries a lotus stalk in each of his two hands. 
He is attended by OaudI and Pingala (not bearded as in the 
later images), while Usa and Pratyusa are seen to the right and 
left of the deity, discharging arrows. He has for his ornaments 
a cap-like crown (kirlta), a short necklace, apparently of beads, 
and bracelets. He wears boots which are partially hidden. The 
figure is clad in a skirt tied round the waist by a girdle clasped in 
front. Along his left side is seen hanging a sword, kept in 
position by means of a chain, while a scarf passes round thb 
waist and is knotted to right with the ends gracefully arranged. 
In front of the god is seated Aruna, the charioteer. The wheel 
of the chariot as well as the seven horses are depicted on the 
pedestal. When we compare this image with the two images of 
probably Kusana date (described above) we find that the 
iconography of Surya, as seen in actual images, has developed. 
The latter two had only two attendants, namely, Dapdi and 
Pifigala. The horses of the chariot had been given in only one 
image. But here we find, besides the horses, the single wheel (cf. 
ekacakram of the dhyana, of the Sun-chariot, Usa and Pratyusa 
shooting arrows and the charioteer, Aruna, seated in front. It should 
be remarked also that the sacred thread, so prominent in later 
Surya images, and the two queens and Maha^veta, the almost 
invariable attendant figures in the images of Pala period, are not 
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depicted here. The image under notice corresponds most with 
the following description of Surya, given in the Matsya 
Ptirowa, Chap. 261, 1-8 : 

Pi'abhdharasya pratimdm — iddnim Srfiuta dvijdh \ 

Rathastham kdrayed = devam yadnia-hastam sulocanam \\ 
Saptdivam c^aikacahran^ca ratham iasya prakalpayet I 
Mukuiena vicHrena padma-gaThha-sama-pmbham h 
Ndndbhafana-bhusdhhydm bhujdbhydm dhrta-puskaram i 
Skandhasthe puskare dve tu lllay^aiva dhrte sadd n 
Colakac=-ohanna’Vapvsani kvacic=^citTesu darSayet \ 
Vastrayugma-samopetam caTariautejas = dvrtau \\ 

Praiihdrau ca karttavyau pdrsvayor=: Dandi-Pihgalau i 
Karttavyau khadga-hastau tau pdrivayoh purusdv — ubhau ti 
Lekhanukrta^hastan^^ca pdrsve dhdtdram=^avyayam \ 
Ndndd6vaganair = yuktam = evam kurydd^Divakaramw 
Arunah sdrathiS = cdsya padminl-paira-Bmnibhah \ 

Aivau suvalaya-gnvdv = antasihau iamja pdrivayoh \\ 
Bhujahga-Tajjubhh':=ibaddhd'^ sapidivdraimd-samyutan \ 
Padmastham vdhanastham vd padma-hastam prakalpayet \\ 

In point of style and execution this image from Deora 
appears to date in the sixth century A. D., having general resem- 
blance with those of the panels in the Gupta temple at Deogarh. 
•The prominent trivali marks, the paucity of ornaments and 
the strict simplicity of design are characteristically Gupta. 
The long wigs falling on the shoulders and the arrange- 
ment and knot of the scarf, passing round the waist, are 
in peculiarly Gupta fashion (c/. Deogarh panels and 
stucco reliefs of Maniyar Matha). The circular halo, with only 
a' beaded border; appears to be but a plain reminiscence of the 
exquisitely decorated halos of the Sarnath Buddhas. The deep 
shadows below the eyes and round the lips accentuate the 
emotionalism of the full round face. 

Another relic of definitely Gupta workmanship, a gold-plated 
bronze image of Manjusri, comes from the Balai dhdp mound, 
close to the ruins of MahasthSn, the ancient city of Pundravar- 
dhana, and now forms one of the finest exhibits in the museum 
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of the Varendra Eesearch Society, Eajshahi. The figure (Figs.; 
6 and 7) is in the round and represents a standing male figure with 
two hands, the right, which was found a few years after the dis- 
covery of the image, in varada (granting boon) pose and the left in 
vitarha (pose of exposition). The figure has matted hair arranged 
in a knot over the head and falling in wavy locks over the breast 
and shoulders. In front of the matted tiara we have the miniature 
figure of the dhydni Buddha Aksobhya, the spiritual father of 
Maujusrl. The god wears a dhoti, tied round the waist below the 
navel by a double-stringed girdle. The ends of the garment, 
which is in folds, hang beneath the legs, reaching as far as the 
ankles, and are treated in a jigjag fashion. A scarf (uttanya) 
passes round the upper half of the body. The sacred thread 
hangs down in a wuvy fashion. The ears are decorated with 
plain tops and the eyes are inserted in silver. The pupils are 
well marked. The trivali marks on the neck are very prominent 
and the face is made fleshy and roundish in appearance with 
the fully expressed thick lower lip. The emotionalism of the 
eastern version is evident in every line. Pointed finger tips are 
bent backward as in the Sultangunj copper Buddha. The whole 
figure is well modelled, not excluding even the feet, and has a 
simple naturalism about it for which we look in vain in later 
sculptures. The close-fitting drapery and the general style of 
work are again characteristic of early Gupta workmanship. The 
paucity of ornaments is remarkable and, as Mr. N . G. Majumdar, 
M.A., F.E.A.S,B., points out in connection with a short note 
on it, k presents a great contrast to the inordinate taste for 
over-ornamentation and complexity of design, which became 
prominent factors in all artistic attempts of a later period. 
The image, on these grounds, cannot be ascribed to a date later 
than the sixth century A.D. 

Some discussion as to the process of manufacture of bronze 
and metal images will not, I hope, be out of place here. Bronze 

^ Modern Re'&ieWt'Voh i "p. 
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is technically known in Indian 3ilpaidstras as astadhdtu (an 
alloy of eight metals), for which Dr. N. K. Bhattasali of the 
Dacca Museum has coined the term, ‘ octo-alloy.’’ In this 
compound we have copper, tin, lead, antimony, zinc, iron, gold 
and silver in varying proportions. Copper was evidently the 
chief ingredient and the last two, the two valuable metals, gold 
and silver, are either nil or quite insignificant. Images wholly 
cast in brass or silver are also known from Bengal, though in 
the later period. Sometimes, as in the present specimen, the 
bronzes were plated over with a thin coating of gold, and many 
later images show sockets in which jewels were once set. In 
this way no amount of wealth or labour was spared to make the 
images rich and beautiful with a view to increase the religious 
merit of the particular donor concerned. 

The method employed in casting bronze or metal images 
must have been something akin to what is known as cire perdue 
or ‘ the lost wax ’ process. A text of the Bilpaidstras, quoted 
by Mr. 0. C. Gangoly in his South Indian Bronzes,^ asserts that 
metal images are made from wax. We do not know the details 
of this process in Bengal. And hence the system, at present in 
vogue in Nepal, which, according to the Tibetan historian 
Taranatha, derived its bronze-casting from the Eastern school 
of Dhiman and Bitapala, should be compared as the best possible 
practice. The process, as described by Mr. Bhikhuraj, the 
owner of an image factory in Nepal, has been given by Mr, 
N. G. Majumdar,? and is worth mentioning here. The 
first stage in the casting is the preparation of the wax naodel 
(madhuc=:ohista-vidhamm). The object to be cast is first 
modelled in wax, which is wrapped in a thick coating of soft 
clay mixed with cowdung applied in two or three layers. When 
sufficiently dry, a few more coatings of clay mixed with husk 
are applied over it. When dry again, the wax model is melted 

3 Lohajam sakalam yat^iumadhfic — chistena nmnmitam j 

- Vol. XL. 1926, p. 426. 
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away by the application of heat, which leaves a vacuum into 
which molten amalgam is poured in. After the amalgam has 
set and cooled the clay mould is removed and the figure chased 
and chiselled and all the fine fimish worked at. 

The process, given above, is the very process which the Visnu 
Samhita, as quoted by Mr, T. A Gr. Gopinath Eao,^ lays down 


^ Lohe sikthamaytm = arccd^ karayilvd 7nrd = dvrta7n I 
Suvarn^ddinisamsodhya vidrdvy — ahgdra-vapunah ii 
KuSalaih hdrayed — yatndt sampurnam sarvafo glimtam II 

Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Pfc. I, p. 51. 

Becentlf I have come by anofcber text describing the process of manufacture of loetal 
images in every detail. It oGcm*3 i n the Ahhilasitdrtha-cintmnani or MdnasoUdsa, purported 
to have been written by king Some^vara Bhulokamalla of the western Chaliikya line of 
Kalyani, who came to the throne in 1124-25 A.D. A detailed note on the text, which is 
worth quoting here, will be shortly publiihed in the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art 

. Na'Oaidla-pramdnena lahsanena samanvitdm I 
Pratimdrnkdrayetpurvmm~uditenamcaksaxLal],\l 
Sarv-dvayava~sampury,dm>kincitp%tdmdri6}^prhjdm[ 

Yaih=i oktair -dyudhair^yuktam bdhuhhis — ca yatk^ oditaih il 
Tat-prsiha- skandhadeie ca krkdtydin 7ngkute^ tlmm \ 

Hemapuspanihharp dirgham ndlakarn madan^odhha'Da^n \\ 

Sihdpayitcd tatas = cdrccdtn limpet samskrtayd mrdd | 

Maslm tusamaylm krtvd kdrpdsam satasah ksatani \\ 

Lavanam Gurnitaui staksnam simlpam samyojayen^mrdd \ 
Pesayetsarvvam^ekatresushksnecasildtaleW 
ydfatrayafntad^d'DaTUyatenalwipetsamantatakl 
Svacchah sydt prathamo lepah chdydyiyi krta-sosanah II 
Dma-dvaya vyatUe tu dvitiyah sydt — tatai punafy \ 

Tasmm==^€chu6ke trUy<ji$ — Ui nwi4^ lepalsyate \\ 

Ndlakasya mukkam tyaktvd sarvva7n = alepayen=mfdd 1 
Sosayet^iatprayatn-enayuktibhir^buddlimdn=naTah^\\ 

SikthakafYi tolayed — ddau arccdJagnayn vicaksanali J 
RiUjd tdmrena raupyena henin-d vd kdrayet^taiali i! 

Sikthdd- dasagunam tdmram rUkdravyarn ca kalpayet { 

Rajatarn dvddasa-gtmani hemah sydt sodas - ottaram il 
Mrdd sa^hmstayed- dravyatn yad ^^m-ani kanaka - ddika^n S 
NdUker—dkrtim mdsdm pmpamt parUosnyet j| 

Vahnau pratdpya tam—arccdni siktham ni^sdrayet = tatdh | 
pratdpayet pascat pdvak^pcc}ilsia-vahy,md [| 
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for the making of mefeal images. This process would very nicely 
suit the making of images in solid metal, as we have in South 
India and Ceylon. In Bengal, however, as appears from the 
inner core of non-metallic substances, like charred husk, in case 
of the present gold-plated image and another of Sri, about three 
centuries later in date, from Bogra and now in the museum of the 
Varendra Research Society, Eaishahi, the custom seems to have 
been that the images, at least the bigger ones, were cast hollow, the 
inner core being stuffed with non-metallic substances. The colossal 
copper Buddha from Sultangunj also exhibits similar inner 
stuffing. The process, recounted above, would not explain the 
existence of a non-metallic inner core, for which probably a 
somewhat modified method was adopted. It appears that the wax 
model was worked over and around a stump of husk and other 
combinations. Bor a close parallel in the present day mention 
may be made of the straw core of the clay images of Bengal. 
The stump remained within the mould even when the wax was 
melted away. The molten amalgam found its way in the 


Mitu =* ianiram ca rasatdm nav — angdrair ~ vtajed ~ dh ruvam I 
Tapt— angdrair — mnikaiptai rajafam rasatdni rrajet il 
SmarnmirasatdfpydUfaftcalcftmhpradipiiM^ I 
Musd-murddkani'mrmdyarandJiranilauha^^^ 

Saindamsana dfdhani dhrtvd taptdm muad7n samuddha ret j 
Tapi ~ drccd-ndlakasy = dsye vartiim prajvdliidiii mjaset 11 
Samdmhdena dhrtdp musdm namayitvd prayatnatah I 
Ramm in 'nalakasy — dsye ksiped ~ acckimm-dJidrayd (1 
Ndlak «= dnana-parygantaTp sampuryya mramet ~ iatah i 
Sphotctyei—tii samipasthatn pavakam idpa-mntaye li 
Sltahirarri ca ydtdydm pratimdydm svahhdmtah I 
Sphotayen^mrtiikam dagdhdrp. vidagdho lagJmdiusiakah i) 

Tato dra'Oya-mayisd — dreed yaihd madana-nirmmitd j 
Jdyate tadrsi sdksdd — aiig = opdng =» opaSohhitd II 
Yaira hvdpy - adhikarp, pa^yec=^cdranais - tat praSdntmje I 
NdUMm cliedayec — cdpi padcad^ujjvaJatdrii miyet I) 

Aneria vidhind samtjag^vidhuy^drccdrriJuhhetHhau 1 
Vidhivai~tdm praUnthapya pujayet praiyakarp- kramdt ii 


-z. T PBnn 1 va. 77-97. 
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crevices between the mould and the stump, encasing the latter 
all around. The non- metallic substances, like husk in the 
stump, assumed a charred character, blackish complexion and 
sufficient hardness in the process of casting. 

The present image from Mahasthan is specially interesting 
in the fact that it is plated all over with gold. The gold-plating, 
somewhat thinner than even an egg shell, has crumbled off in a 
good many places, but sufficient traces still remain to show that 
the figure must have been a great beauty in its original con- 
struction, 

G-ilt bronze images are well known in the Lamaistic school. 
In India proper too it is not at all quite rare. Traces of gilding 
are found in some of the bronzes from Nalanda. In Kurkihar, 
near Q-aya, there has been found a number of gold-plated bronzes 
of the early Pala period. From Bengal at least two other gilt 
bronze images are known up to now. One of them, an image 
of Sarv5nl dedicated by Prabhavatl, queen of Devakhadga of the 
Khadga dynasty (seventh century A.D.), was found near Ohaudda- 
gram in the district of Tipperah, but is now lost. The second 
is an image of Sri, of about the ninth century date, hailing from 
Bogra and now deposited in the museum of the Varendra 
Research Society, Rajshahi. 

It appears therefore that the gilding of images was by no 
means uncommon in the history Bengali of bronzes. The image 
from Mahasthan is the earliest known gilt bronze image not only 
in Bengal but in Bihar too. I do not know whether any such 
image of still earlier date has come to light in any other part of 
India. To us it seems curious how such a fine plating, thinner 
than even an egg shell, could be produced in those ancient days, so 
that it sticks to the material even after the lapse of so many 
centuries. It will not be out of place, I think, if I quote again 
Mr. Majumdar, who describes,^ on the information of Mr. 

^ Modern Vol. XL, 427,« 
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Blufchuraj, the traditional, but crude, method of gilding 
bronzes, which the Newari artists of Nepal has preserved to this 
day, “On the chiselled smooth surface of the image they 
apply a preparation of mercury and then a quasi-liquid paint, 
of which the chief ingredients are gold dust and mercury. 
Finally the image is heated in cowdung fire.” It appears that 
mercury evaporates in course of heating leaving an even 
deposit of fine gold all over the image. The plating is complete 
and it sticks permanently to the surface of the image. 

Barring some sculptures stuck to the basement wall of the 
Paharpur temple, which should be dealt with as a separate 
episode, the above three — the Biharail Buddha, the Mahasthan 
Manjuh’i and the Deora Surya— -are all that we know’ of Gupta 
sculptures in Bengal. All these three exhibit the sublime spiri- 
tualism of the Sarnath figures combined with the emotionalism 
of its eastern version, recognised by Dr. Kramrisch, in a more 
or less degree. They all hail from North Bengal, roughly the 
Pundravardhana bhukti of those times, which is conspicuous as 
bringing to light no less than eight copper-plate inscriptions of the 
fifth and sixth centuries A.D. It may be assumed hence that 
similar other sculptures may turn up on a proper exploration of 
the earlier sites. A miniature image of ''irnhavahinl (Durga) from 
Pokharna^ — the Puskarapa of the Susunia inscription of 
Chandravarman— and now in the collection of Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji, M.A., D. Lit., in Calcutta, is purported to have, 
been Gupta by so high authorities as Dr. Stella Kramrisch and 
Eai Bahadur Eamaprasad Chanda. The image in question 
however is too hopelessly mutilated to yield any basis for ascer- 
taining its date or its artistic merit. 

A unique image in greyish black stone, representing Visnu 
seated on the outstretched wings of its vehicle, the Garuda 
and exhibiting strange peculiarities in the form and disposition 
of the attributes held in the hands, is now being worshipped 
at Lakshanakati in the district of Backergunge, Dr. Bhattasali 
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describes it as “a very old piece of sculpture” which can 
“ safely be ascribed to the pre-Pala period.” ’ There is, further, 
if I am not wrong, an indirect hint as to its belonging to the 
Gupta period. But stylistic and other considerations, such as, 
the rectangular stele with the edges incised with half-lotus 
patterns, facial and bodily treatment, the sensitive bends of the 
slender fingers as they hold the attributes, the rather high and 
ornamented crown (kinta), the conventional method of depict- 
ing the vanamala and the iipavUa ail remind us of obvious Pala 
affinities and the image can possibly, on no account, be dated 
earlier than the ninth century A.D, 

Though not strictly coming under the term Gupta, which 
as a culture period is usually taken to cover a period from the 
fourth to the sixth centuries A.D., two other images, which can 
be definitely dated in the seventh, should also be mentioned here. 
Both the images are in octo-alloy and have been unearthed 
together from Chauddagram in the district of Tipperah. , One 
of the images, that of an eight-handed goddess designated as 
Sarviini, was gilt, according to the inscription which it bears, 
with leaves of gold by queen Prabhavatl, wife of king Peva- 
khadga. Devakhadga is known from his inscription and that 
of his son, both found at Ashrafpur in the Dacca district, as 
well as from the account of the Chinese traveller, It sing, to 
have been ruling in Eastern India in the seventh century A.D. 
These images, thus possess the unique advantage of being dated 
with a precision, which very few of the Bengal sculptures seldom 
have. The first image,^ which is now lost, shows the eight- 
handed goddess standing erect on the back of her vehicle, a 
couchant lion, between two female attendants on two sides 
holding fly- whisks. She holds discus, sword, arrow and conch- 
shell in her right hands, beginning from the top, and shield, 

^ Bhattasali, N K., Iconografliy of Buddhist and Brahminical Sculptures in the Dacca 
Museum, p. 87, Pi. XXXIi. 

2 Ibid , p. 201, PL L \X; French, J. 0., The Art of the Pal Empire of Bengal, p. 3, 
PI. 11 ; Banerjee, R. D., Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpture, PL I, c. 
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bow, trident and bell in the left, in the same order. For icono- 
graphic associations of the image reference ought to be made 
to Dr. Bhattasali, who quotes a dhyana from the ^aradatilaka- 
tantra corresponding to the image in almost every particular. 
The other image, ^ which has been acquired for the Dacca 
Museum, is a miniature about six inches in height, and represents 
the Sun-god Surya, seated cross-legged in his car drawn by seven 
spirited horses. As usual he holds a pair of lotuses in his two 
hands. On two sides sit Pihgala, with a short beard, to right 
and Dandl to left and Usa and Pratyusa stand at the extreme 
ends shooting arrows. In point of monographic composition 
the image closely corresponds to the Deora image of Surya, 
described above, except that the present example represents a 
seated specimen of the Sun-god, which is usually very rare. 

Coming between the Gupta and the Pala schools of art these 
images, as is to be naturally expected, represent in some respects 
the transition from the former to the latter. In the seventh century 
the Gupta art, exhausted as it w’^ere, lost its common Indian 
character. Coming into contact with different local traditions, 
which gradually began asserting themselves, like the people 
of different parts of India in the political sphere, it gave rise to 
local types or styles in art, which gradually became recognised 
as different provincial schools in the mediaeval art of India. 
Among these provincial schools the Pala school (c. eighth to 
twelfth centuries A.D,), with its zone in Bengal and Bihar, is one 
of the most remarkable. Here, in the above two specimens we find 
that the Gupta art has already underwent a change, apparently 
as a result of contact with the indigenous art tradition in 
Bengal, the existence of which, even in the earlier days, may 
be inferred from what will be described later as the third group 
of sculptures at Paharpur (which, however, is to be dated 
approximately in the eighth century A.D,). This contact and the 
resulting compromise between the two is clearly visible in the 

) H. K.. op. cit, p. 172, PI. LIX. 
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second group of Paharpur sculptures, which will be fully dealt 

with later on. The stiff and erect Sarvani is very likely an 

antecedent of the conventional Pala image, while the surrounding 
rim, to which the goddess’ hands and other ill-fitting decorative 
designs serve as struts, may be an anticipation of latter’s stele 
composition. The Surya image with its composite elements 
of attendants, charioteer, horses, etc., represents not a very distant 
approach to the full-fledged stele type of Pala art. Some critics 
would blame a Pala sculpture as being stiff, rigid and 

conventional. But they forget that the more rigid lines of the 

main figure appear to be consciously contrasted with the flowing 
rhythm of the attendant figures, the vigour of the animal and 
decorative motifs, etc. This characteristic of Pala art is even now 
conspicuous in these images, w’here the rhythmic flexions of 
the female attendants in the image of Sarvani, the vigour and 
spirited attitudes of U§a and Pratyusa and of the horses in the 
Surya image offer pleasing contrasts to the stiff' poses of the 
deities — one standing perpendicularly erect in samapadasthanaM, 
the other sitting quite straight in rigid paryafi'kamndha. In 
these respects these two images of the seventh century represent 
a near approach to Pala art, perhaps nearer than, and 
consequently later to, the second group of Paharpur sculptures. 
What later on came to be known as the Pala type is apparent 
in these images, but as the term, Pala, w'ould be an anachron- 
ism, they should better be known as pre-Pala. 



GHAPTBE IV 
Sculptures at Paharpur 
Preliminary Remarks 

The excavations at Paharpur have yielded heaps of raatenals 

for the archaeologist and the antiquarian. To the historian ^ 

Beneal art thev have supplied the evidence of the existence of a, 
SIS peAod o! sculpture io Bengal before the P«a echoo 
T -t tnok its rise. The lower part of what now appears to be 
the^ basement wall of the main temple is decorated with stone 
InlDtures of no mean merit. These sculptures numbering sixty- 
hme in all. are generally in a tolerably fair state of preservation 
owing to their protection by the accumulation of silt and debris 
around the basement of the temple. They are extraordinarily 
Takd from the stylistic point of view as well as from the point 
orview of Bubiect-matter. Almost without exception the 
iresent the Brahminic pantheon. The series mcludes some of 
th^ earliest and artistic representations of the 
Krsna in his boyhood and, if we are to believe Mr K. N Dikshi^ 
MA the earliest known image of Krsna and Eadha. ^ The 
tes of Balarama, Yamuna, Siva, etc., may be regarded as 
^worthy productions of the art of Paharpur. Besides, we have 
the figures of difepalas— Indra, Agni, Yama(?), and ^uvera 

r%irGanesa, Brhaspati. the preceptor of the gods, Chandra, 

Manu etc , of dmapalas, dancers, and so on. We can lecognise 
representations of scenes from the Hindu epics-the 
I .nr,n and the Mahabharata. Thus, by their wide variety 

are of gree. interest to. and worthy of 

M ci+ndv bv any student of Bengal history- 
'"fLX would think that at Paharpur we have a 
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art and foreshadowing the characteristics of Pala ■ art.” ^ The 
sculptures, as we have just remarked, are so extraordinarily varied 
that they are bound to puzzle any student of art history, and 
extreme caution is necessary when studying and making any 
definite statement regarding them. The theory of a school of 
sculpture, “differentiated from Gupta art and foreshadowing 
the characteristics of Pala art ” is not true of all the sculptures 
at Paharpur. It is obvious, as we shall presently see, that in 
some of the sculptures the Gupta tradition, in what Dr. Kramrisch 
recognises as its eastern version, was followed. But there are 
also others, and these form the majority, which show a distinct 
group, that may be said to be quite separate from, or only very 
slightly related to, Gupta art. This, on a careful study, would 
prove to be the indigenous trend m the art of Paharpur. But this, 
by itself, does not give rise to Pala art and there is a third group, 
intermediate to, and a compromise between, the Gupta and the 
indigenous trends, from which the Pala school of art took its 
rise. Of course, it is very difficult to say, before we analyse 
the details-, whether these groups were removed from one another 
by a difference in time. The complex group of sculptures are 
varied in quality and exhibit great contrast in workmanship. 
It is obvious hence that extreme caution is necessary when dating 
any particular sculpture or sculptures, especially when there is 
no epigraphic or palaeographic basis and we have to depend 
solely on the testimony of style. 

Messrs. B. D. Banerjee and K. N. Dikshit are of opinion 
that the sculptures on the face of the walls of the main temple 
at Parharpur are “ one and all attributable to the same early 
period as the original construction of the temple,” which they 
fix as the sixth century A. D. Prom the point of view of style, 
workmanship and quality however these sculptures exhibit three 
distincfi groups, as a careful analysis is apt to show. We shall 

1 Chatterjee, Dr. Snniti Kama,!, The PaU AH of Oauda and Magadha— Modern- Rentevr, 
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distinguish them as the first, the second and the third groups 
and next proceed to the question of their chronology. 

The first group of sculptures at Parharpur, represented by 
only a few specimens, exhibits the following characteristics 

The bodily forms, though generally heavy, shows the soft 
and tender modelling and the refinement and delicacy of features. 
It is only in the so-called Eadha-Krsna (?) group (Fig. 8) 
that we find the slender type. In case of the male figures we usual- 
ly find the broad chest, smoothly gliding down to a narrow waist, 
whence in its downward course the line again bulges a little in 
case of the hips and gradually flows down to the pedestal in the 
soft and sensuous modelling of the legs. The bulging breasts and 
hips and the soft and graceful folds of the belly in case of the 
female figures add to the beauty of female form. In linear 
effect we have always the smooth and gliding line, which gives 
an impression of soft elasticity and pliability all through. The 
features are well defined and the forms well proportioned. The 
face is generally broad, sometimes with the pointed chin. The eye 
brows, indicated only in faint lines melting on the forehead itself, 
meet at the root of the nose in a descending curve. Pupils are well 
marked and in case of the Siva figure (1312 N. S.) we have the 
eyeballs marked by a shallow circular line. The mouth is general- 
ly well modelled and is a perfect crescent but for the downward 
stroke at the centre of the lips. The chin is broad and at times 
heavy (Saivaite panel — ^Pig. 11, Yamuna— -Kig. 9), though the 
pointed chin may be noticed in case of Balarama (Pig. 10) 
and the Badha-Krspa (?) group (Pig. 8). There is always 
the trivali mark on the neck and the navel, as a rule, is always 
indicated. The slight bulge of the belly below the navel is also a 
pleasing feature which we notice in some of the sculptures. 

The hair is usually tied in a knot above the head. In case of 
the Eadha-Kr§na (?) group it falls in curls at the back and 
the sides. The clothing is represented as fitting tight to the 
nf ihft men, in whose case it reaches only to the knees, 
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while that of women is loose and reaches to the anHes. The 
npper part of the body, whether of the male or of the female, is 
bare, except in one solitary instance, where we find one of the 
ladies in the Saivaite panel provided with a breastband (^wca- 
paUa). The drapery is diaphanous, but the diaphanous effect is 
sometimes sought to be suppressed by close and parallel folds 
(Radha-Krsna group ? , Yamuna). But, in spite of the folds, 
the diaphaneity is apparent, as the drapery, clinging fast to the 
body, corresponds to every minute modelling of it. An almost 
similar arrangement of the folds may be noticed in a Sanchi 
sculpture, at one time crowning a Gupta pillar at that holy site A 

The ornaments are simple and in good taste. We have gene- 
rally a pair of ear-pendants, one necklet, a pair each of armlets 
and bracelets, waistband and a pair of anklets, the last only in 
case of the female figures. We thus see no overcrowding of 
ornaments, as we are accustomed to in the later sculptures. 

Aesthetically too this group of sculptures at Paharpur exhi- 
bits charming features. The naivete, suavity and massiveness 
are all enlinked and synthetised into pleasing specimens of art, 
which are certainly quite near to the heyday of Gupta art. The 
drawing of the figures is generally spirited and the attitude is 
not only- easy but graceful and the expression dignified. The 
smooth and gliding linear effect is marvellous. The over-full 
breasts and the bulging hips of the female figures do not affect at 
all the soft flowing line. Kalidasa, the classical poet of India, 
mentions these features among the many enchanting charms of 
female beauty and how nicely do we find these idealistic con- 
ceptions given plastic form in stone. There is no over-orna- 
mentation, no complexity of design. The beauty of sculptured 
form is set against a plain background with only a decorated 
framework fringing the niche, and is embellished by a few but 
elegant ornaments. It is in this group again that the inner spiri- 
tualism of the Sarnath school is still apparent and may be felt in 

L ^ Marsbail, Sir Jobs, A QuMe to ^ancliij p. 98* PL X. h. 
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eombinafcion with the warm sensuousness and emotionalism of its 
eastern version. In this respect and in point of general execution 
and treatment this group of sculptures at Paharpur is not remov- 
ed from the stucco reliefs of Maniyar matha, Raj agriha, or from 
the Deora Surya or Mahasthan ManjusrI, described above, and 
cannot be far removed from them in date. 

The second group of sculptures, of which there are some fiR 
teen specimens, is marked by general heaviness all through. The 
bodily forms are usually flabby and distended. The definition of 
features is there, but there is not the same refinement and deli- 
cacy as in the former group. Form and proportion too are gene- 
rally deteriorated. Again, there is not the same gliding linearism 
as in the first group, and at times it appears to be sharply 
broken. Though the sculptures are sometimes marked by lively 
action and movement (c/. the panel depicting Krsna and Bala- 
rama fighting with Ganura and Mustika— Fig. 13), in case 
of the simple standing figures there is a straightening and 
stiffening of the pose and the legs, with slight or no modelling at 
all, look more like posts supporting a rather heavy torso. In 
most of the specimens the face is broad and, not unoften, heavy. 
The eyebrows are more strongly curved and in majority of the 
cases an incised line above gives them a modelled effect. Not un- 
often there is an incised line above the pupils (Yama ? — 1316 
N.S.). The shape of the mouth remains unchanged, but in a 
few instances the downward stroke at the centre of the lips has 
been done away with, thus giving the mouth a perfectly orescent 
shape (Indra-^Pig. 16). In one instance again (Siva— 1316 
N.S.) there is rather a distortion of the mouth and the eyes. The 
folds of the neck and of the belly, where there are any, are more 
or less schematic. The drapery too is a little heavy and, not 
rarely, the ornaments are rather coarse. 

Next, we come to the third groups containing by far the 
largest number of sculptures. The figures are exceptionally 
heavy with neither the proportion nor the definition of form. In 
' at, a, ndine figures, which happily are not too 
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many, the legs are perfect columns supporting a rather ^weighty 
bust. The hands too look like staffs with arms and palms distort-^ 
ed to an extent. The execution and modelling are crude in the 
extreme. The features are invariably too sharply defined and 
there is little or no attempt at all at transitional planes. In- 
stead of the beautiful and naturalistic folds of the belly, which 
we notice in the first and sometimes in the second group, we 
have extremely crude and schematic lines (Ganesa— 1279 N.S., 
Amorous couple — 1284 N.S.). The smooth and gliding linear 
rhythm is altogether lacking. Face is extremely broad with 
every line sharply defined. The eyes are bulging and the mputh is 
perfectly crescent-shaped. The heavy drapery hangs down com- 
pletely covering the body underneath, or in majority of instances 
we have a close-fitting rgament, which looks like a pair of shorts 
clinging fast to the waist and the thighs. Instead of the fine 
girdles and ornaments and pleasing decorative designs that we 
notice in the first group of sculptures, we have crude and , heavy 
imitations of the same. Quite surprisingly, however, these sculp- 
tures are almost invariably marked by a most lively action and 
naturalistic and unsophisticated expression. 

Now, such a stylistic grouping as the above is unmistakable 
in the Paharpur sculptures, and in view of this varied contrast 
in workmanship and artistic quality it is difficult to hold that all 
the sculptures belong to a single period, The main argumept of 
Mr. Dikshit’s theory of a single period of execution Ms that the 
general ground plan of the basement wall, to which the sculptures 
are attached, shows uniform features and refer to a single period 
of construction. The scheme of embellishment of this basement 
wall with sculptured stone panels should thus, in his opinion, 
refer to the same epoch. He however ignored the great 
variety in style, which the sculptures betray, and hence 
has taken no trouble to- explain it. The Paharpur shrine 
appears to be one of the most complex group of monuments. 
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It is thus evident from the above that Dr* Kramrisch: 
too agrees in recognising three distinct groups in the 
Paharpur sculptures. Her ‘eastern and provincial version ef 
contemporary sculpture in Madhyade^a ’ is no doubt represented 
by what we have designated as the first group, and the indigenous 
tradition by the third. The second group, which is stylistically 
midway between the two, represents the ‘ hybrid compromise ’• 
between the two traditions. It is quite possible, as Dr,‘ 
Kramrisch thinks, that two different trends, two different tradi-’ 
tions, were at work at Paharpur, and were responsible for their 
diversity in style. No two groups can possibly be the worh of- 
the same hand or the same tradition. At least the first and the 
third groups are so widely apart that the very idea is next to an 
absurdity. This first group, as we have remarked, was very near 
to the heyday of Gupta art. The term ‘ Gupta ’ in its eastern 
version, both in style and spirit, is an apt elassifioation. For 
very coarse work — almost primitive and ehildish-ras we have in 
the third group, the term indigenous or folk art would be suitabie- 
description. Bengal is the land of potters and here we have, so to 
say, potter’s art in the medium of stone. But though in stone, it 
is terra-cotta in technique. Thus far we are quite in agreement 
with Dr. Kramrisch and also with her remarks about the second 
group, her ‘ hybrid compromi^,’ giving rise to the Pala and 

Sena school of art. - ^ 

Explaining the diversity in style and workmanship as but 
the result of different traditions Dr. Kramrisch assigns theih all te 
the same epoch of construction. Here, however, we beg to differ 
from her. All these three groups cannot possibly be the work of 
the same period. Dr. Kramrisch’s theory of different traditions 
alone fails to explain several factors, which we shall presently see, 
and it is better to recognise, along with different trends, different 
periods in the art of Paharpur. - - . ' — 

Technically the second and the third groups of sculptures^ at 
Paharpur apj^ar to be the deseendants of the first group wfitii 
much'-of its purity ^and delicacy of dmigm ^aduaMy disapp^iltef: 
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beginning of the stiff, erect and conventional cult images of the 
Pala period. The two metal images from Chauddagram of the 
seventh century, discussed in the previous chapter, appear to be 
the logical sequence of these Pabarpur reliefs, which as yet lack 
the stele composition of Pala art with the stereotyped iconogra- 
phic elements. The indigenous tradition, by contact with the 
Gupta tradition as evidenced in the second group, improved its 
technique but sacrificed that powerful action and expression for 
which only it should deserve credit. Even if the first and the 
second groups belong to one period, the third group can, by no 
means, be the work of the same. Such a hypothesis would 
naturally presuppose the working of the same tendency of 
sacrificing movement, action and expression to an unsatisfactory 
imitation of physical form. But such a tendency is entirely 
lacking in this group and the indigenous tradition remains, as Dr. 
Kramrisch rightly states ‘ genuine ’ and ‘ undiluted.’ The artists 
of this group apparently had not the advantage, or disadvantage, 
of coming into personal contact with the masters of the first 
group of sculptures. They came to work, perhaps a century or 
two later, when the artists of the first group had long passed 
away and the spell of their art spent up. And hence their works, 
though- not marked and stamped by technical perfection, yet show 
such ‘ immediate power,’ ‘ purposeful rhythm ’ and the most un- 
sophisticated expression, which are certainly of deeper artistic 
significance. They exhibit superb expressiveness, the free and 
sometimes the dynamic movement, the joy, the mirth and sorrows 
of everyday life, etc., in a most wonderful way and should rank 
high in the estimation of connoisseurs. It is regrettable that in 
the subsequent Pala and Sena school this was given but little 
scope, but it survives in the terra-cotta decoration of the post- 
Muhammadan temples of Bengal and can be traced as late 
as the 19th century in Bengal scroll paintings and book 
covers. 



OHAPTEE V 

PAHAiiPUE Sculptures (contd.) 

First Group. 

A description of the more important sculptures ^ should now 
be given. In doing so we shall proceed group by group, beginning 
with the first. 

The charming and finely executed panel (Fig. 8) in the 
eastern wall, depicting an amatory couple, has been described as 
Ivrsna and Eadha by Mr. K. N. Dikshit.^ We find a male 
and a female figure standing side by side with legs crossed and 
arms passed round each other. The left hand of the male figure 
is placed in front of the chest in what looks like abhaya-mudra 
(pose of granting assurance), while the right hand of the 
female figure hangs down as ia varada-mudra (gift-bestowing 
pose). The almost wig-like arrangement of the hair of 
'the male figure is of particular interest. The parallel wavy 
folds of the drapery are also worth mentioning. The right 
leg of the female figure seems distorted. Yet, the easy and 
graceful pose, combined with an elegant and restrained dignity, 
is , apparent. The shy and graceful smile on the beautiful 
oval face of the female figure is superb. There are also 
several other amatory couples depicted at Paharpur, but 
this particular one differs from them in its dignified restraint 
and the divinity of the couple is indicated by a halo, shown 
round the head of each. We have, however, nothing definite in 
the panel to identify the pair as Eadha and Krsna. Prom 
the above features indicating divinity, from the frequency of 

^ Only the published sculptures can be reproduced here thus leaving out many rare 
and interesting specimens. They have been described with reference to the numbers of 
negatives preserved in the office of the Archaeological Survey of India, Eastern Circle, 

2 A,S.L, AM., 1926-27, PL XXXIl, c, pp. 140 and 145, 
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Krsnaite scenes at Paharpur and from its position in the same 
wall that contains Balarama and Yamuna figures, Mr. Dikshit’s 
interpretation may appear to be a probable one, which, if correct, 
would give us perhaps the first plastic representation of a motif, 
so common, rather prolific, in the neo-Vaishnavite art of 
Bengal. 

In judging the question, we should however notethat 
Radha’s association with Krsna appears to be a rather late 
feature in the Krsna legend, as her name and her relations with 
Krspa are but seldom mentioned in the Epics and the Pumi^as. 
The Mahahhdrata does nowhere mention Krsna’s questionable 
relations with Radha or with any of the gopls (milkmaid-girls). 
In the ^alyaparvan Duryodhana, after his thigh is broken, 
vilifies Krsna. In the Sahhdparvan Sisupala reviles him. But 
both of them have nothing to say against Krsna’s character or 
his amours with the gopls, even in vilification. It is thus 
reasonable to think that this feature, the amorous element of the 
Krsna myth, was not known when the Mahahhdrata, in its 
present shape, was composed. The Harimrhia is perhaps the 
' earliest work to treat systematically the life of Krsna. The 
amorous element has been introduced in this work. It consists 
of Krsna’s love for the gopls and their dances in the moonlit 
night in autumn. But even in these scenes the name of Radha 
has nowhere been mentioned. The description of Krsna’s 
dance with the gopls is more elaborate in the Brahma- and the 
Vism-puranas, but there too the name of RadhA does not occur. 
The Bhd,gamia-purdna is the authority in pre- or even post- 
Caitanya Yaisnavism, and in this work too, though the loves 
of Krsna with the gopls are fully dealt with, the nanae of Radha 
or of any individual girl is significantiy absent. Dr. Sukumar Sen, 
M.A., Ph.D. of the Calcutta University, mentions that the Prakrt 
work, the Gdthd saptasatl of Hala, contains several stanzas on 
the amours of Krsna with Radha arid other gfoplS.^ The date of 

History of 
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the work is a matter of dispute and even if an early date be 
attributed to it, the relevant stanzas do not appear to show 
that Eadha was anything more than one of the many gopls^ 
only a slight preference being shown to her by the individual 
mention of her name. In the Brahmavaivartta-pumna, which 
is a definitely late work, we find Eadha as a premier gopl, and 
in Jayadeva’s works, Eadha as the supreme gfopiis already a 
well-established figure. 

According to the generally accepted opinion the two Epics 
and the principal Purams received their present forms, about 
the G-upta and post-Gupta periods. It appears, from the lack 
of any information regarding Eadha in the Mahdhhdrata and the 
principal Purdnas, dealing with Krsna’s early life, that the 
Eadha element of the Ivrsna legend was unknown or only 
slightly known in the period of which we are speaking and to 
which the Paharpur panel, identified as the Krsna-Eadha group 
by Mr. Dikshit, is attributed. Though her name may be 
known, she has not yet emerged as a principal gopi, much less 
the supreme one, not to say of her deification, which is certainly 
of much later growth. This inference appears to have some 
support from the almost contemporary Brhatsamhitd and the 
Visifudharmmottaram. Both the works mention one goddess, 
EkSnam^a by name, who is to be placed between Krsna and 
Balarama.^ The Visnudharmmottaram ^ further mentions the 
figures of EukminI and Satyabhaina in connection with the 
image of Erspa. But no mention is made of the figure of 

^ Bfhatsamhitaf ChQ,p* Ya, SlSd t 

Ehanam^d karyyd devt Baladeva-Evsn^yor ^madhye \ 
Kaiusumsthita-mmahard sarojam‘=^itarena c==>odvahanti 11 
Visnudharmmottaram, III, Cbap, 85, vs, 71-72 : 

EkdnamMpi karttauyd devJ padmakard tathd I 
Katisthd-vdmahaHa $a madhyasthd Bdma^Krsii^ayoh 11 
2 lhid„ in, Chap. 35, 72-73 : 

KrmaS^cakradharah kdryyo ntlotpala-dalac-chavih II 
Indwarakard kdryyd tathd ^ydmd ca Bukmim j 

jiiprunirn II 
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Eadha and it is but reasonable to assume from this omission 
that Eadha who later on put into the shade Eukmim and 
.Satyabhama, the legally married wives of Krsna, has not yet 
grown important enough to be specially connected with the 
image of Krsna. So, if the amatory couple at Paharpur hap. 
anything to do with the Krsna legend it is better to describe 
them either as Krsna and Eukmini or as Krsna and Satyabhama. 

A sculpture (Pig. 9) next to this group, representing 
the river goddess Yamuna, belongs also to the first group of 
sculptures at Paharpur. The goddess stands in three-quarter 
profile on her vehicle, the tortoise, her left hand to waist 
{katihasta) and right holding a lotus fliower with a goose perched 
on it. On either side we find two attendants, a male with an 
umbrella over the goddess’ head and a female with a flower basket 
in her left hand, the right bearing something (perhaps a flower), 
which is missing. Both stand on what look like crabs. On the 
back slab may be seen another lotus plant with a pair of geese 
on it. All the figures are gracefully posed and modelled, the 
female ones having their garments marked by close horizontal 
folds. The face of the goddess is a little abraded, and the rather 
heavy cheeks and chin mar a little the aesthetic beauty of the 
figure. The little attendant lady to the left however is a perfect 
gem of art. Her smooth and elegant eyes, though abraded, appear 
to convey great spirituality. Her graceful stoop, supple waist, a 
little bulging hips and the sensitive folds of the belly convey 
charm, female grace and refined beauty and reminds us of the 
stucco nagim from Maniyar Matha or the Besnagar G-afiga. 

Independent cult images of the river goddesses Gahga and 
Yamuna are very rare. In the G-upta period they invariably 
appear on both sides of the door as guardian deities protecting 
the entrance of the temple and as parts of its decoration. In the 
subsequent ages too this is also their primary function in art. 
Here too, as in other sculptures at Paharpur, the Yamuna relief 
cannot be said to have any cult significance, but appear as a 
decorative element of the wall of the temple. The Agnipurdm 
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text * gives waterpot as an attribute of Yamuna, and such 
images are fairly known. Blue lotus may also bt an attribute of 
Yamuna according to the Visnudharmmottaram.^ Lotus, either 
singly, or in accompaniment with the water jar, and garland can 
also be seen in a few known sculptures. The connection of geese 
with Yamuna, as we find here, is however, difficult to explain. 
A similar occurrence may be found on an almost contemporary 
door jamb at Dah Parbatiya, near Tezpur in Assam.® 

A grey sandstone sculpture of Balarama (Fig. 10), the 
elder brother of Krsna, may also be stylistically placed in the 
first group. But, before entering into the description of the 
image, t think, it vvill not be out of place here to give at the 
outset the iconographic details that the god is to exhibit generally 
in his images. 

, Balabhadra, Balarama or B-aina is one of the ten incarna- 
tions of Vi§nu, but his worship as an independent deity is but 
rarely met with. Occasionally he is worshipped in the company 
of his younger brother, Krsna, whose glory and popularity 
have put the elder brother into the shade. A plough (hala, 
langala or Sira) and a club (musala) are his distinctive cogni- 
sances, from which he derives such names as Lmgalin, Hala- 
dhara, Haldyudha, Halapdni, Sirapdni, Sirdyudha, Slrahhft, 
Sirin, MUsaldyudha, Musalapdni, Musalin, etc. He is also 
kn own a.s Bauhineya (son of Rohini) and the story is that he 
was conceived as the seventh son of DevakI, but, for fear of 
Kaffisa, was transferred to the womb of Rohini, another wife of 
Vasadeva. Both the two-handed and four-handed specimens 
are spoken of in literature. In his two-handed representations 
he . is to carry musala and kala in the right and left hands 
respectively {dakshina-hastena musaladharam vdma-hastena 

^ Kurmmagd Yamuna kumbha-hara Sijama ca pujy ate \ 

S Vdme tu Yamuna kdryydkUrmma^sa'Msthd sacdmard \ 
Nthtpala-lmrdsaumydmla'nnaia^sanmbik&ll 

Vipiudhamottaram, III, 62. 

3 4.5'J , 1924-25, PL XXXII, A 
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hala-dhamm).^ These, along with his snake canopy, which 
marks him out as the incarnation of the mythical serpent 
Ananta as is found somewhere,^ are the three main cognisances 
of the deity. In the four-handed specimens the Agnipurdna^ adds 
calcra dtudi sanliha (discus and conchshell), both distinctive 
attributes of Visnu. The Hayasirsapdncardtra* has a similar 
dhydna prescribing langala, musala, sankha, and cakra in the four 
hands. As alternatives it would place gadd (mace) and Krpdna 
(sword) or gada (mace) and padma (lotus) in place of the conchshell 
and the discus. Another verse in the same test again does away 
altogether with hala and musala and lays down that he is to 
exhibit , sawk/ja (conch), cakra (discus), gadd (mace) and mrada 
(gift-bestowing pose) in the four hands, exactly like Visnu. 
We should however note that hala and musala are but never- 
failing attributes of the images of Balarama and the specimens, 
hitherto known, never shows any of the additional attributes 
that the Agnipurdna or the Hayasirsapahcardtra speaks of. 

According to iconographic texts his complexion should be white 
(hetdbham—Vaikhdnasdgama; sankhendu-mrridla-gaura-tanuh— 
Brhatsamhitd, Chap. -57; heta^—Visnudharm ottaram, 111, 

1 Vaikhanasagama, quoted by Bao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Voi. I, Ft. 2, 
App., p. 44* 

2 Agni-purdna, Chap. 15 : 

Balahhadro^nanta-murttik \ 

C/.,aiso Harivamsa, Chap. v- 47, where Ersna himself praises Balarama as the ever- 
existent ancient Se§a. 

3 Op. c.zf., Chap. 49: 

Gadd4dhgala-dhdrt ca Rdmo vdHJia catur=^l}huja^ II 
Vam~ ordlive IdhgaJam dadydd—adhali Sahkham suMhanam \ 

Mu^alam daksin — ordhve tu cakrail—c — ddha'h suSohJianam II 

^ Hay a.Hrsapa7lcardtra (MS. in Kumar, S. K, Bay’s collection), Adi~kahda, 
Chap. 23 : 

Trtlyafl~catathdRdmarricatur===hdhumsrnusTyame\ 

Vdm=ordhve Idhgalam dadydd ^ adliah sahkham su&ohhanam It 
MusaJarn. daksin—ordhve tu cakraft-c — ddhah su.solhanam I 
Gaddm krpdnam vd dadydt saipsijidne Aahkha-cakrayoh If 

Also ibid. Chap. : 

BaJadevad^catur = hahuh kundal—aika-vihhusitah j 
Ldhgall musali devo gadd-padma-dharQ vihhuh 11 
^(^hkhu-cakra-gadapanih karttavyo imrado'tha i 
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Chap. 85) and his garments either red (raMa-vastra-dharam— 
Vaikhmasagajm) or blue {mlavasanah — Visnudharmmottaram). 
Again, according to the Brhatsamhitd he should have his hair 
tied up in a knot above the head (udvaddha-kuntalam) . Balarama, 
as we come to know from the Puratias, was a hard drinker, and 
quite in keeping with such a character, both the Brhatsamhitd 
and the Visnudharmmottaram say that his eyes should be rolling 
on account of excessive intoxication (mada-vihhrama-locanah ; 
mado-dahcita-locanah) . Another unique feature of the god 
as mentioned by the Brhatsamhitd and the Haya^lrsapancardtra 
is that he should have only one kundala (ear-pendant) in only one 
ear (vibhrat-kunda,lam~ekam; kundal=aika-vibhusitah) . 

The image of Balarama at Paharpur stands on a plain 
pedestal with a slight and easy bend, as can be recognised in the 
right hip, and is surmounted hy a seven-hooded snake canopy. 
On two sides there are two attendants, one male and the other 
female, the latter holding in her two hands a wine flask and a 
cup. The god has four hands, of which three bear a staff 
(mmala), a plough (hala) and a cup, while the fourth hand 
rests on the waist. Indeed, as we have said, a plough and a oluh 
are but invariable attributes of Balarama, and in the known 
specimens seldom do we find the additional hands bearing either 
conch and discus, or mace and sword or the four hands conch, 
discus, mace and gift-bestowing pose. There is a four-handed 
image of Balarama at Osia ^ and there we find the additional 
hands bare. We know of two four-handed specimens of bronze, 
one from Kurkihar in the O-aya district ^ and the other from 
Nalanda in the Patna district, ® both executed during the reign 
of Devapala. The Kurkihar specimen has one of the additional 
hands broken away (perhaps it carried a wine cup) and the other 
bears perhaps a sweetmeat. In the Nalanda specimen the 

1 A.S.I., A.R., 1908-09, p. 113. 

» JJ.S.O.A.. Vol. IT, No. 2, PI. XXVIII, 1. 

3 Banerji, E. D,, Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sculpturef FL I, h. 
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additional hands bold a dish of sweetmeat and a wine cup. There 
is again another four-handed specimen in the museum of the 
Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, and there we find 
all the hands disposed in the same fashion as in that at 
Paharpur. Of the garments the Paharpur specimen shows, 
besides the dhoti reaching to the knees and fastened to 
the waist by a girdle, a scarf passing across the waist, 
with the frill gracefully hanging down, and a bellyband 
{udaravandha) knotted in front with the ends shown in 
artistic spirals. Though the attendant figures are a little crude, 
the smooth execution and naturalistic modelling make the piece 
one of the beautiful productions in this group. The eyes, w’ith 
their drooping lids, signify meditation in singular contrast with 
eyes rolling in intoxication, as prescribed in the texts, but the 
w’ine cup held in one hand and the presence of a female attendant 
bearing wane flask and cup are sufficient testimonies to the 
Puranic stories of drinking orgies which the god is said to have 
indulged in. The god has bis hair gathered up and, wuth a knot 
in the middle, the ends have been evenly and artistically arranged 
in curly rings. The arrangement of the hair in a knot above the 
head appears to be the usual fashion with the Paharpur figures, 
but here the artist seems to have bestowed a special care on this 
feature, perhaps due to the prescription of the Brhatsamhita. 
Another feature, not rare again at Paharpur, is that the god has 
a prominent circular kunriaZa in the right ear but only a tiny 
ring, almost indistinguishable, in the left; and it cannot but 
remind us of another peculiarity of Balarama, namely, that he is 
to have a single kandato in one ear. It is possible that the artist 
w'as quite alive to the textual injunction, but being uDable to 
explain this rather irregular feature and as a compromise between 
his sense of symmetry and fear of violating a Sastric injunction, 
he provided his god with so tiny a ring in the left ear that it is 
sure to be missed, except on a close and minute observation. 
This is how'ever a mere suggestion and should not be much stressed 
upon, as two kinds of kw^alas in the two ears appear to be the 
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usual practice with, the Paharpur artists, the true import of 
which is yet to come. 

Next we come to an image of the god Siva fixed to the 
basement of the southern wall of the temple (1312 N.S.). The 
god stands upright (samapadasthanaka) on a plain pedestal with 
a semicircular projection in the middle. He has two hands. 
The left hand, hanging down, holds a water jar (kaman^ahi) and 
the right, raised to shoulders, a rosary (aksamdld). The matted 
hair (jata) is tied up in a knot above the head, behind which a 
plain halo is visible. A chain waistband, a necklace of two 
courses of beads, a pair of bracelets and earrings bedeck his 
person. A thin sacred thread dangles down across the torso. 
Otherwise the whole body appears to be naked. The urddhva- 
linga (penis erectus), which is invariably present in all the Siva 
figures at Paharpur, has suffered partial mutilation. The face is 
rectangular with a broad chin. There is a third eye on 
forehead, disposed vertically (wrdd/iuam), as particularly prescribed 
by the BrJiatsamhita and trivali marks on the neck. In 
physical type the figure is rather heavy. Yet, the soft and 
sensitive modelling of the whole figure and the beatific expression 
of the whole face are exquisite. 

It should be remarked here that triiula (trident), ndga (snake), 
ardhacandra or indukald (crescent) on head and the carrier, 
vrsa (bull), the inevitable associations of the god Siva in his 
images of the Pala period, are absent in the present sculpture. 
Yet, the jatdmukuta (matted tiara), the vertical third eye (peculiar 
only to Siva according to the BrhatsaihMtd) and what remains 
of the urddhvalinga in this image are enough to indicate his 
identity, and kamandalu and aksamdld, though not his monopolies, 
are also his attributes in one or other of his forms. It is not 
the place to describe the development of the iconography of Sivaa 
That has been attempted by more than one scholar. I have not 

^ BfhaUamhitaf ChB.'p. B7 : 

Samhhoh Mras—mdukala VT8a-dhvafo*h§i ca trtlijam=^api co'tdd'h'oam { 

Sulaih dhanuh pindkam vdmo*Tddhve uS Gm^mt^Urdfiarn II 
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come by any corresponding text in the Puranas, which would 
explain exactly this severely simple form. The almost contem- 
porary Brhatsamhitd, which wonderfully explains many of the 
peculiar features in Paharpur iconography, fails us here. The 
Visnudharmmottaram, which, if not exactly contemporary, is 
not much later to the period of these works, gives a description 
of Siva with five faces and ten hands, under the general appellation 
of Mahddeva,^ 'i.e., the Great God. This general and all-pervading 
form, how^ever, is made up of five aspects each distinguished by 
one face and two hands — known either as Sadyojata, Vamadeva, 
Aghora, Tatpurusa and Isana, or as Mahadeva, Bhairava, 
Naiidivaktra, Umavaktra and Sadasiva, each having his own 
set of attributes. Mahadeva apart from the all-pervading form, 
is also one such aspect bearing ahaamdld and kama^dalu,^ and 
it appears that the present image, exactly corresponding to this 
description, is but a separate representation of such Mahadeva- 
aspect in art. 

On the east wall may be seen as one approaches the monu- 
ment, a bas-relief (Pig. 11), which represents Siva standing 
in a group.® Siva may be seen to proper left of the panel, with 
a staff, having a broad knob at the top, in his right hand and a cup 
( ?) in his left. His identity is certain from the urddhvalwga, 
as he is always represented with at Paharpur. In front, stands 
a lady with a cup in her left hand, while to her left stands 
another lady with her hands up and her waist clasped by a small 
figure. Three other figures (perhaps ascetics, as are to be sur- 
mised from the arrangement of the hair), among whom we may 
recognise the emaciated sage Bhrhgl, appear to extreme proper- 
right. On both sides of Siva appear two dwarfs and on the back- 
ground may be seen trees and foliage. The two female figures 
and Siva are but sparsely ornamented, and we have in each case, 

1 Vi^'i}udhaT'mmott<iram, jn., Chap. 48,1-19. 

S Ilf, 48, 9. 

Mahadeva-kaTe jHeyS kamaiidaln II 

3 A. 3. 1., A. a., 1926-27, PI. XXXIII. 
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a pair of earrings, one necklet, a pair each of armlets and brace- 
lets and a pair of anklets, the last only in case of tbe female 
figures. 

I think Dr. C. L. Fabri ’is right when be describes this 
panel as representing “ the mingling of good and poor quality.” 
All the faces exhibit poor workmanship. The lips are not only 
thick but badly drawn. Eyes too are somewhat crude. The 
left shoulder of Siva is disproportionately large. But Dr. Fabri 
is rather unjust when he says that the legs are badly delineated. 
The legs and feet of Siva and of the female figure, just by his 
side, are quite naturalistic, while those of the second female 
figure exhibit an extraordinarily flowing linear rhythm, which 
can rarely be expected except in early Gupta art. Both Mr. 
Dikshit and Dr. Fabri agree that the floral decorations and the little 
attendant at the bottom of the left jamb are ‘ in the best tradi- 
tions of Gupta art.’ The designs and their drawing and cutting 
are exquisite and compare favourably with the best specimens of 
the period, as at Bhumara, Gharwa and Deogarh. “ The very- 
fine finish of the stoncrcutting,” writes Dr. Fabri, “ is in strong- 
contrast to the rough sculpturing technique of the human figures, 
and the grace and harmony of the little swordsman in the fine 
arched niche are certainly most attractive.” 

Mr. Dikshit' identifies this panel as a representation of the 
episode of the offering of the poison, which came up as a result 
of the churning of the ocean, to Siva, and his drinking up of that 
poison — the story that accounts for the origin of his name 
Nilakantha.^ Dr. Fabri too agrees with Mr. Dikshit and be 
quotes from the Mahdbharata ® the theme of Siva’s drinking up 
of the poison, subsequent to the churning of the ocean. ‘The 
female figure in the centre of the panel is identified with 
LaksmI by both the scholars, and Dr. Fabri goes so far as to 
suggest indirectly that the stick with a broad knob at the top 

^ Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, 1932, p. 29. 

2 1926-27, p. 141. 

8 Mnhnhhnrnfn edition). Adimtcan, iVo^ 
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in the hand of Siva may represent the churning stick. The 
dwarfs on two sides of Siva have been described by Mr. Dikshit 
merely as attendants, while Dr. Fabri would recognise in them 
the danavas (demons) in despair. Mr. Dikshit identifies the 
second female figure as Durga with the boy Karttikeya, in great 
fear and excitement on account of her lord’s taking such a risk, 
and Dr. Pabri quietly agrees to it. The small figure, however, 
as appears from portions of kucapatta (breastband) still visible, 
is a female figure and hence cannot be described as Karttikeya. 
The sculpture presents very little resemblance to the theme 
and hence it is difficult to say hoAv far Messrs. Dikshit 
and Fabri are correct in their interpretation. Moreover, when we 
enter into the details of the theme w'e come to notice not too 
unimportant discrepancies and omissions, w'hich lead to doubts 
regarding this identification. The MaMbhdrata text, quoted by 
Dr. Fabri, gives us the generally current version of the story. 
In the churning of the ocean by the Devas and the Asuras 
for nectar one of the things that came up, as a result 
of excessive churning, was the deadly poison known as 
kdlakuta. All the world got into a swoon at the very 
scent of it and Siva at the request of Brahma and other gods 
drank up the poison, w'hich did not go down beyond his neck. 
Poison stuck to his neck left a blue speck there for which he 
came to be known as NUakantha. The M atsyapur ana ^ too 
gives a similar story of the churning of the ocean by the Devas 
and the Asuras. It graphically describes how kdlakuta came out as 
a terrible form of blue colour on the ocean, strong like fire, roar- 
ing like clouds, throwing off awful breath and enveloping all the 
lokas (worlds) by its body. Unable to bear its deadly influence, 
and informed by kdlakuta that they should either devour it or go 
to Siva, the gods and the demons, headed by Brahma and Visnu, 
repaired to Siva, who, on the joint prayer of the gods, came 
down to the coast and quaffed kdlakuta, which stuck to 
his throat. An almost identical version is given in the 

1 MatsyMpura^ayChQ.-p. ^^0, 
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Sivapurana.^ The same Purana, elsewhere* gives ns a 
diifereiit story. It is this : “ On account of Siva’s severe aus- 

terities after the self-immolation of Satl, the whole world was on 
the point of being dried up. On the advice of Brahma, the gods 
headed by Indra offered Siva two vases, one containing nectar 
in the form of the moon, and the other containing poison. Siva 
accepted the offer, first the vase of nectar, which transformed into 
the crescent on his matted tiara, and next, the vase of poison, 
with which he anointed his neck. And thus did he come to be 
known as Chandrasekhara and ISlUakaniha.” We quite under- 
stand the offer of nectar in connection with Siva’s severe aus- 
terities and the consequent drying up of the whole creation. The 
offer was made apparently with the intention that when Siva 
would bear it on his head in the form of a crescent that would 
have the effect of soothing the whole world. But the offer of 
poison with such a context cannot be satisfactorily explained and 
it seems that the first version of the story — Siva’s drinking up of 
the poison, brought forth in the churning of the ocean — w'as the 
generally accepted version of the miracle. According to the story 
then we should reasonably expect at least Brahma, Visnu and the 
other gods in a represerltative narrative of this theme in art. But 
the four-faced god, not to say of the others, is significantly absent 
in the panel. The miracle happened in connection with the 
churning of the ocean, and some suggestion of this association 
should naturally be expected, but is conspicuously lacking. 
Again, though Laksmi came up as a result of the churning of the 
ocean we have nothing in the different versions of the story to 
connect her, or any other goddess, with the theme of the offer 
of poison to Siva, and Mr. Dikshit’s identification of Laksmi 
cannot be said to be nothing but tentative. In view of these, we 
regret, we cannot lend support to Mr. Dikshit’s interpretation of 
the panel, the true import of which is still to come. 

1 Sivapuratia, SanaihumaTO'SarhMta, Chap. 61. 

S Jhid., Chap. 28. 



CHAPTEE VI 

Paharpue Sculptures (contd.) 

Second Group 

Among the second group of sculptures at Paharpur there 
are several panels connected with the Krsna cult. Of these 
may be mentioned the panels depicting Krsna uprooting the 
twin Arjuna trees and the fight of Krsna and Balarama with 
Canura and Mustika, the two wrestlers of Kamsa. Another 
panel (Fig. 12), — and this happens to be a fairly preserved one, — 
has not, I am afraid, been properly interpreted by Mr. Dikshit, 
which necessitates a rather detailed discussion of it.^ This par- 
ticular sculpture, fixed on the south-east side of the main temple, 
depicts a male figure, standing to left in three-quarter profile, 
with his left foot over the head of a grotesque figure, left elbow 
within the jaws of a demon, a horse or an ass, and right band 
turned up to deal it a blow. On two sides there are represented 
two trees ; that to the proper left with its bare and shaftlike 
trunk topped by long rectangular leaves pointed at the edges, 
represents most probably a plantain tree, to be found also in 
several other sculptures at Paharpur. That to the right represents 
a tree with branches and heart-shaped foliage, but it is difficult 
to ascertain, which tree it stands for. The figure is dressed 
in a lower garment, reaching down to the knees, fastened to 
the waist by a chain girdle and a scarf is tied round his belly, the 
frill of which is schematically shewn to his right. The harsh 
and crude lines of the eyes, with the disproportionate eyeballs pro- 
truding out, are in great contrast to the almost spiritual way in 
which the eyes were depicted in the figures of the first group. 
The ornaments on his person, especially the torque with 

J The autihor’s paper on this soulptee was first published in the Indian Oulivre, 
Vol. m, 1936, pp. 196-98, 
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medallions and tiger nails, and hair arranged in tufts( known as 
Mkapahsa or ‘ ovo-ws’ wings’ in literature),^ both peculiar to 
young boys, signify that the hero of the incident depicted is a 
boy. The peculiar arrangement of the hair, a speciality with 
young Krsna,^ connects the incident with his early life, and 
it is not at all improbable that the sculpture illustrates one of 
the many exploits of Krsua and his elder brother Balarama. 

According to Mr. Dikshit the sculpture represents Balarama 
attacking the donkey demon, Dhenuka, the guardian of the palm 
grove to the north of Govardhana.® The story of DhemiMsiira- 
mdha has been given in the Harivamia and almost all other 
Purctnas professing to describe the early life of Krsna. The 
story given in all these works is almost the same with the only 
difference in the Fisrau-and Brahma-purdms , that there the 
exploit is, attributed to Krsna and not to Balarama, who, 
according to the other au,thorities, is the main actor of t his theme. 
It runs as follows : 

“ On the banks of the Yamuna to the north of Govardhana 
there was a forest of tala or palm trees. One day as Balarama 
and Krspa were taking a stroll there with the cowherds, they 
caught sight of the tempting clusters of tala fruit, whose fragrance 
had permeated the whole sylvan atmosphere. They had a strong 
desire of tasting the ripe fruit, the fragrance of which was so 
sweet and' Balarama commenced shaking the fruits from the 
trees. The forest was jealously guarded by a demon, named 
Dhenuka and his host, all of asinine form. As soon as the 
sound of falling fruits reached his ears he made for them, bit 
Balarama and struck him with his rear legs. Balarama forth- 
with seized him by those legs, flourished him in the air and 
threw him against a palm tree with the result that the ass demon 

1 Cf, Haiayudha, Ahhidhana RatmmaU : 

Bdldnam iu iik'ha prokta kdkapaksah Hkhandikd } 

Also, Hemacbandra, AbMdhma’CinUmani, 572 ; 

Sd bdldnam kdhapahsaJ} iikhandaka^sikhandakau 1 
, 2 Harivamia, Chap. 67. 

3 A.SJ., i.B.. 1926-27, p, 144, PL XXXIL a. 
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fell dead with his breast, waist and neck all shattered. After 
thus killing him he destroyed his host and opened out the whole 
forest to the cowherds.” 

We quote here the story, as given in the Harivamsa, Chap. 
69, rather in detail, to show the wide divergence which the sculp- 
ture under notice presents to the story even in its material facts. 
The description of the sculpture and the story given, the points of 
divergence are apparent to every one. It appears that a possible 
resemblance of the quadruped in the sculpture with an ass 
has led Mr. Dikshit to describe the sculpture as Balarama 
fighting the ass demon Dhenuka. He has not given us the 
story, the main incident we should rather say, as to how the 
demon was fought and killed. Moreover his attempt to des- 
cribe the tree to the proper right as a palm, and his statement that 
it is “ more successfully depicted here than in other known 
examples of the scene ” fails to be convincing. Mr. Dikshit has 
begun his description of the Krsna myth at Paharpur with a 
reference to similar representations of it at Mandor and Badami. 
There is a representation of DhenuMsura-vadha in a, torana 
pillar at Mandor ^ and another at least in a cave at Badami.® 
There, as narrated in the Pnmnas and the Harimmia, we find 
Balarama in the act of whirling the donkey demon in the air by 
the hind legs and hurling him against the palm tree, which, in 
both the reliefs is as much naturalistically depicted as is possible 
in stone within a space circumscribed. A tree with a plain 
cylindrical trunk, topped by clusters of fan-shaped leaves and 
bunches of round fruits,® as we find in either of these reliefs, is 
certainly a more successful representation of the palm in com- 
parison with a tree with long rectangular leaves, pointed at the 
edges, of the Paharpur sculpture. 

The sculpture thus does not refer to the scene of Denukasura- 
vadha, as it does not tally with the legend even in its principal 

1 A.R., 1906-06, p. 188, Pig. 2. 

2 Mem., A.S.I., Nd.-25, p. 58, PI. XXIV, b. 

3 A..SJ., A.B., 1906-06, p. 138, Pig. 2. 
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theme. The only story to which the sculpture fully conforms is 
that of Keii-nidhana or the slaying of the demon Keiin by 
Krsna. The legend, as told in the Pumnas, runs thus : 

“When the attempts of Putana, Dhenuka, Pralamba, Arista, 
etc., to destroy Krsna failed, Kamsa sent for Kesin, a demon 
of uncommon strength, and commissioned him to proceed imme- 
diately for Vrndavana to kill the nephew who was destined to 
put an end to him and his evil ways. Accordingly Kes'in appeared 
in Vrndavana in the form of a powerful horse and set fear into 
the hearts of the people by his uncommon size, his thundering 
neighs and incessant striking of hoofs. They took refuge with 
Krsna, who came to the demon and challenged him. The 
demon ran towards Krsna with open jaws to devour him. 
Krsna thrust his elbow into the jaws of the demon, whose 
teeth were all uprooted in his attempt to tear away the arm of 
Krsna. Then, by his divine power Krsna made his arm 
swell within the jaws of the demon, who fell to the ground with 
his jaws torn asunder and vomitting blood, and bloodshot eyes 
coming out of the sockets. The inmates of Vrndavana, their 
fear dispelled, hailed Krsna with acclamations and gods 
showered flowers on him from the heaven.” ^ 

The story told, every casual observer sees through the 
sculpture, which really represents Krsna fighting with Ke^in 
in the form of a horse and finally killing him. He has his left 
elbow thrust into the jaws of the demon, as is required by the 
texts, and the right arm engaged in dealing out blows. The 
figure under the foot of Kr§na most probably represents the 
final episode of the story when the demon has fallen to the ground 
and has assumed his normal shape. He is in the throes of death 
struggle under the foot of Krsna, who heavily tramples upon 
him to make an end of his fallen foe. The trees are most probably 
used as decorations or may represent Vrndavana (the forest 
Vrnda), where the incident is said to have happened. 


i HarivaihSaf Olhap. 80; B hag av ata*pur^i(^a^, Chs>p. 37; Visnupurana, V, Chap. 16; 
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Another panel (Fig. 13), next to the above in the south- 
eastern wall, exhibits two pairs of wrestling figures. One 
of the figures in each pair is distinguished by Mkapahsa 
hair and torque with medallions and tiger claws, and the 
group represents Krsna and Balarama wrestling with Kamsa’s 
wrestlers, headed by Canura and Mustika. The story, as 
given in the Purdnas,^ describes how Eaihsa invited Krsna to 
Mathura and tried to kill him, first with the help of the elephant, 
Kuvalayapida, and subsequently through his famous wrestlers, 
headed by Canura and Mustika. Krsna and Balarama passed 
triumphantly through these ordeals and finally killed Kamsa. 
Here, in the panel we find one of the wrestlers almost over- 
powered by one of the brothers, who, seizing him by a leg and 
shoulder, is on the point of hurling him, face downwards, to the 
ground.' In case of the other pair the fight has just begun, each 
holding the other by the hands. The pedestal shows five lotus 
rosettes carved shallow. All the figures are marked by vigour 
and energy and every one of them indicates a clear understanding 
of movement and action. We are tempted to identify in the 
first pair as Krsna overpowering Canura, from a description in 
the 3rl-mahdhhdgavatam, which, in brief, gives the main facts 
of the theme.® 

A relief (Pig. 14) fixed on the north-eastern side of the 
temple exhibits great movement in the torso and the sweeping 
swing of the head to right, but is a little stiff and crude in the 
treatment of the legs and disproportionate hands. The figure, 
distinguished by S:a/capafesa hair and a necklace of tiger claws, 

1 F/.w/i-pwrantJ, V, Chap. 20; B/iogacafapttfSna, X, Chaps. 43 and 44. 

2 Sn-mahabhagavaiam (MS. in Kumar S. K. Bay's collection), Chap* 02 : 

Mallaksetre sthitau Rama^Krsnm bMma^parakramau { 

Mallah samhodhayamasur ==Mu0kadya mahabalah 1! 

Tatm sampataydmdsa mu0ghdtena Mustikam I 
Rohim-tanayo Rdmo mdhdb A-pmdktamah !l 
Kfsno^nyapdtayad-vlranx prthivl^tale \ 

Uttkdya gaganamhhuyo nipM^a mumsaiiama \\ 

Anydms==ca Sataso malUn Bdma-Kfsnau kmndrdhatah ! 

Pdtaydmdsutuh samkhye darSayantau fardkramam W 
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appears to be no other than Krsna in one of his exploits. The 
flower bud pierced through his left ear as a kun^ala is interesting. 
Krsna stands on the head of two grotesque figures, shown in 
great fright and agony, and by his two hands he breaks off two 
trees on his two sides. The highly strung eyebrows and the 
sensitive line of every feature of the face bespeak great move- 
ment. On one side is fixed a broken pillar, w’hich shows a hope- 
less imitation of Gupta motifs, such as pot and foliage at the 
bottom and klrttimuhha in the middle. The relief depicting 
Krsna breaking up two trees at once reminds us of Krsna’ s 
exploit of uprooting the twin Arjuna trees (Yamaldrjuna) when 
he was almost a baby. But the scene, as depicted here, is 
slightly different from the description of the theme in literature. 
The story ^ should best be given in gist for comparison. “ Unable 
to check the pranks of the boy Krspa Ya^oda once bound him 
to a heavy mortar with a string {ddma), and became engaged in 
her household works. The child however continued to roam 
about dragging the mortar behind him and when passing through 
the twin Arjuna trees the mortar got stuck between them. 
Krsna continued pulling it, as a result of which the two trees were 
uprooted with their trunks and branches broken. The inhabitants 
of Vraja, on the sound of the crash, hastened to the spot and found 
the smiling boy standing between two uprooted trees. The two 
trees were in reality two Gandharva princes, transformed so by a 
curse of Narada for their improper conduct in the past, and 
Krsna through this exploit liberated them from the curse.” 

But by far the majority of sculptures in the second group 
are independent images, stiff and conventional, from which, as we 
have already said, the Pala images appear to have their 
origin. Mention should first be made of Indra, the guardian 
of the eastern quarter and the lord of the heaven repre- 
sented in a remarkable sculpture on the south-eastern 
wall of the temple (Fig. 15). The deity has two arms 

1 Visnurmrana, V, Chap. 6; X,; Chap. 9; Barivat^sa^ Chap. 63. 
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and a halo behind his head; his hair falls in curls on Ms 
shoulders. A beaded necklace, a pair each of kundalas, armlets 
and bracelets, stringed girdle with a locket and tassels in front 
and a j welled diadem are the ornaments that bedeck his person. 
The fringe of hair edging the diadem is wwth noticing. He has 
also a belly-band (udarahandha) . The dkoti wdth fine folds 
reaches just a little below the knees. The soft modelling and 
execution are superb. A fold just below the chest, another fold 
below the navel, the slight protuberance of the knees, shown 
beneath the dhoti, have been finely done. But the almost rect- 
angular face with a fully crescent-shaped mouth and the highly 
curved and strung eyebrows add a rather comic effect. Again, in 
point of proportion the figure is rather tall. The vertical creeper- 
work on two upright jambs on either side is also remarkable for 
fine and elegant execution. 

The objects in his hands cannot be identified. The only 
cognisances that lead to his identification are his mount, Aira- 
vata, standing behind him, and the horizontal third eye on his 
forehead. Mr. Dikshit is at at a loss to understand the signi- 
ficance of this third eye, which is generally associated' with 
Siva,” in the case of Indra.^ The Brhatsamhitd text can how- 
ever be cited to explain this peculiar feature. It lays down that 
one of the cognaisances of Indra should be his third eye^ ‘ placed 
horizontally on the forehead.’ ^ The Visnudharmmottaram ® also 

1 4. S. r., 4. B.,1926-27, p. U5. ! 

2 BThatsaikhita, Gha. 1 ^. 67. i2 : ' ^ 

l§uMaS^catur — m,fd^ahdvipoMahendmsyavajrapaniti)am\ 
Tiryyakdal^a-samstham trttyam locanani cihanam ll 

Also Bhattofepala’s commentary regarding the relevant p&s&s,g<d—tiryyak-lkrtvd Mate 
stUtam i ■ 

Aiso Kasyapa, quoted by Bha|totpala, 

AirdvaiaS — catur^ddantah Svetagdtro mahdhhtijah i 
Tad — d rudho Mahendras— tu vajraMsto mahdhalah I! 
Tiryyag-laldtagamneiraip^ 1 

3 Visnudliannmottaram f III f Ch&p/ BO, t 

Tiryydg = laldtagen~dksna haritat>yas-ca vihhusitali i 
Trinetratd ca tasy—oktd demdet>ena Samhhund W 
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lays down this feature as one of the distinct cognisances of Indra. 
But the attributes in the hands of the present inaage, whatever 
they may be, do neither tally with the descriptions of the 
Brhatsamhitd and the Vi§hnudharmmottaram, nor with the 
known Puranic texts, and vajra (thunderbolt), the most distinc- 
tive symbol of the deity in the majority of the texts and in all 
later images, is absent. 

Of the other dihpalas or guardians of the quarters of the 
Hindu pantheon, we have Agni, the god of fire and the lord of the 
south-eastern quarter, Yama (?), the god of death and the lord of 
the southern quarter and Kuvera, the god of wealth and the lord 
of the northern quarter, represented at Paharpur. Agni was an 
important deity in the Vedic pantheon, but his images are 
rather rare. The great diversity of iconogr'aphical account of 
Agni in the different texts i indicates that the worship of the 
god has been fairly popular. As guardian of the south-eastern 
quarter Agni appears in human form, the iconographic details 
of which are most conflicting and, not unoften, unusual, such as, 
two or three faces, three legs, seven arms, etc. Even in the case 
of a simple form the texts are not entirely. unanimous. The image 
of Agni at Paharpur (Pig. 16) appears on the south-eastern wall 
and represents a rather flabby person, standing erect with two 
bands, left bearing a water jar {Kamandalu, kw^dikd) and right 
a rosary (flfcsasMtra). Flames of fire are exhibited in the back- 
ground and to his right appears a mutilated figure, perhaps -his 
wife Svaha-devi. Artistically, the figure is not of much quality, 
but the fine arrangement of the hair is worthy of praise. So far 
as the attributes and general disposition of the image are con- 
cerned, it resembles two descriptions ^ of the god, one in the 
Matsya-purdna, and the other in the HayaSlrsapancardtram. 

1 MatsyapuTamt Agnipuranat Visypi&harmvnoitaram, HayaBrsa paflcaratram, 
Prapaficasaratantramj Suprahhedagama^ P^rmharandgamaj Bilparatnay Rupamandanfif 
Vratak'haig.da, etc. 

2 Matsyapurdna, chap. 261, 9-12 : 

Vahnes^tu lahsanam tioksye sarm-kama-pUala-pradam I 

Ditjtam smarfia-isupuj^am— ardh(i’$andrd$ane stJiitam il 
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Beard, an almost invariable association of Agni in many 
of the texts as also in later images, and the third eye, which^ 
is specially enjoined by the Visnudharmmottaram,^ are absent. .. . 

Yama was also an important deity in the Vedic pantheon, 
but was later on relegated to an inferior position as the god of 
death and the lord of the southern quarter. The most distinctive 
of his cognisances, in point of which the texts are mostly unani- 
mous, are the mount buffalo, and danda (club) as an attribute in 
one of the hands. Pdsa (noose) also appears in the company of 
datj'dd as an attribute of Yama in some of the texts. The Yama 
figure at Paharpur (1315 N.S.) is to be recognised by its posi- 
tion in the main southern wall. The god stands upright between 
two attendants — one male to his left and the other female, with 
the head missing, to his right. Perhaps they represent Citra- 
gupta and Dhiimorna, Yama’s wife, who, according to the 
Visnudharmmottaram} are to be sculptured along with him ; but 
other details in that text regarding these attendant figures do not 
tally. By bis two hands, raised as high as the shoulders, the 
god holds a long noose, passing over his head with the ends 
hanging downwards. The harsh lines of the face are in strong 
contrast to the sculptures of the first group. The hair is tied 
with the upper tuft disposed almost in the fashion of the conven- 
tional curls of the Buddha. The ornaments are rather pleasingly 
executed. 

Balarha-sadrSam tasya vadanani iasya karayet \ 
YajHopavUinanidevayilamba-kiircca'dharamtathdW 
Kama't^dahim vama-kare daksine tv — aksasutrakaml 
J mldviidna-sarnyuktam- ajavdltamm - ujjzalam II 
Kiindasthartit va'pi kurvvUa murdhni sapH-sikhanmtam I 

Also HayaslrsapaMardtramf T, Chap. 28 : 

Jvdld-mandala-madhynsthalfi kurccdlah 4mahulas-tatha ! 

Yogoipattdsan — opeto brahmasutra’Vibhusitah l\ 

dvivdhur — vaikdryyo V ahnir — vilohitali I 

Daksine c — dkm-sutran-tu Kuy^iikdm vdmato nyaset II 

1 Visnudharmmottaramf III, Ghap, 56 : 

Jvdld-mdld-kulam saumyam irineirawL smasru-dhdrinam ! 

2 Visnudkarmmottaram^ III, Chap. 51. 
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I should however note that our identification of the present 
image as that of Yama rests on its position in ^ the main south- 
ern wall. Noose, though one of his attributes in some texts, is 
Hot the most distinctive cognisance of Yama. Wherever it is 
mentioned it has been mentioned along with the club, but never 
alone. His most decisive cognisances, the buffalo-mount and the 
club in one of the hands, are wanting in this sculpture. Pdia 
(noose) is particularly the weapon of Varuna, the lord of the 
ocean and the guardian of the western region. A.11 the texts are 
unanimous in mentioning paia as an attribute of Varuna, 
while the majority of the texts mention it as his only one attri- 
bute. For this he has the epithet PaiahhH, Pa§in {t.e., one 
bearing or the noose), etc. Had it not been for its position, 
the present image should have been more conclusively identified 
as that of Varuna. At present we are not in a position to say 
whether the inaage, as it now is, occupies its original niche. 
But in view of the traces of subsequent tamperings, the idea is 
not improbable that the image is really that of Varuna and was 
meant for the western wall, but was later on put in its present 

position, either through mistake or through an ignorance of 
its real interpretation. . 

A detached image at Paharpur ( N.S. 1099), stylistically be- 
longing to this group and showing a pot-bellied figure seated on a 
stool below ^’hich appeardawfcha (conch), padma (lotus), etc., and 
holding a receptacle (in the fashion of a flask) in the^_left hand 
and the right in varada (granting boon), represents Kuvera, the 
sod of wealth and the lord of the northern quarter.^ The texts 
are not unanimous as regards the attributes of the god, but po - 
bellv (lambodara, mahodara) , a man as his mount and a receptacle 
of wealth are his main cognisances. The manly oaount, is how- 
ever absent in the present sculpture. But the pot-bellied figure with 
a receptacle in hand indicates that the god of wealth is meant here. 
The present image has a special interest in the fact that two 
fangs appear on both sides of the mouth, not to be found in any 
imaPfiofthe god. This peculiarity again can .be 
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explained with reference to the Fiswudfearmmottoram,^ which, 
among other details lacking in the present sculpture, enjoins 
two fangs within the mouth of Kuvera. Sankha and padma 
below the stool represent two of the eight mdhis (treasures), which 
are to have their own forms, as prescribed in the above text.^ 

A high relief (Fig. 17) on the western wall represents a fat 
figure, standing erect on a plain ttirdthd pedestal with a kneel- 
ing devotee with folded hands to his right. He has two hands ; 
in the left, raised to shoulders, he holds a manuscript {pustaka) 
and the right, disposed in varada, exhibits a rosary (aksamala). 
He wears a scarf or a skin, tied to the waist by a string girdle, and 
an uttanya is seen covering a part of the body. No ornaments 
bedeck his person and the hair is carefully arranged upward with 
a knot in the middle. Two trees, perhaps plantain trees, appear 
on two sides in the background and an arch with the facade deco- 
rated with lotus rosettes is seen above his head. In spite of the 
heavy features, the dreamy outlook of the eyes, a smiling 
beatitude of the whole face and the elegant pose of the kneeling 
worshipper are worth noticing. The late Mr. R. X). Hanerjee 
would think the image to be a representation of the god Brahma. 
Mr. Dikshit too, though he has omitted to, mention it in his 
reports, tentatively described the image as that of Brahma in an 
Indian Museum lecture. It seems that the manuscript and the 
rosary as attributes were responsible for such description. But 
the absence of additional faces and hands of Brahma prevents us 
from agreeing to such an identiacation . The V isnudharmmottaram 

gives us a prescription for the making of grahas (planets) and 

there it is laid down that Brhaspati, the preceptor of the gods, is 

to have two hands, holding a manuscript and a rosary, and a 

complexion like that of molten gold.* The image under notice 

I Qp Chap. 53. Dve ca damn's mukhe tasya ; 

* Ibid. sUkha-padma-nidh* fcSrji/S svarupa-nidhi-samsmau I 

3 A.S.I.. A.R., I92S-26, 69, p. lU. 

4 FiltiMiharmwoearowj. HI, Chap. 69 : ■ 

Tapta-jdmbunadafi kdryo doibhujai ==ca Brhaspatih I 

Pustakaip e^5knaindim=’ea knravos<^iasya karayet II • 
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exactly corresponds to the above description and, so far as I arn 
aware, this is perhaps the earliest representation of Brhaspati 
in art. 

Next to it, and forming a corner with it, there appears 
another scupture (860 N.S.), which shows a male figure standing 
quite erect between two plantain trees, and bearing a water pot in 
the left hand, which hangs down, and a rosary in the right, 
that is raised up, with a jata-mukuta, most artistically arranged, 
and the person strictly bare of any ornaments. What is 
specially interesting is that a prominent crescent-mark appears 
over the tiara. It is a rather fine sculpture and though the 
face is a little abraded, the beautiful smile and the smooth 
modelling and linearism of the whole figure are remarkable. 
The only god wearing a crescent {ardha-candra, indukda) 
on the head that we know of is the god Siva, and on this 
data only the late Mr. E. D. Banerjee ’ described it as ‘ Siva 
conceived as Somanatha, the lord of the moon.’ Mr. Dikshit 
too reiterates the same view when in his Indian Museum 
lecture, he described the image as that of Siva-Cawdraie&hara. 
But any association of the present image with Siva is out of the 
question, on account of the absence of his other invariable 
cognisances, such as the urddhmlinga and the vertical third 
eye. The crescent mack is an important feature and cannot be 
neglected. Under the circumstances the only other alternative 
is to identify the image either as Candra (the moon-god, and 
the second in the list of the nine planets) or as Soma, the third 
of the eight Vasus. The moon-god, Candra, has a rather fair 
number of dhyanas, but his actual image is but rarely met with. 
The simplest description of the moon-god appears in the 
Agnipurdna,"^ where it is said that Candra should have a water- 
pot and a rosary as his attributes. The present image bears 

1 A.S.I., A.n„ 1926-26, p. 111 . 

2 Op, cit,f Chap, : 
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exactly these attributes, which, combined with the crescent- 
mark over the head, make its identification as Candra, the 
moon-god, quite certain. 

In this group of sculptures tw'O images of Siva appear. 
One (1316 N.S.), a rather slender type, appears on the southern 
wall. The god stands with a slight flexion and has two bands, 
left with a long trident (trisula) and the right in varada pose. 
A snake (ndga, sarpa) appears over his right shoulder, a promi- 
nent urddhvalinga is shown and the third eye on the forehead 
is just like an oval patch. The jatd-miiJiuta is peculiar in having 
the upper tuft gathered horizontally, a feature common at 
Paharpur, which has a parallel in the panel depicting Eama and 
Laksmana’s visit to the hermitage of Savari, found during the 
excavations at the Gupta temple at Deogarh.^ But for the 
sacred thread of two courses of beads, chain girdle, a pair of 
bracelets and armlets and a broad necklace, the whole body 
appears to be naked. The execution and modelling are deterio- 
rated to some extent. Eyes and mouth are distorted. "When we 
compare the present image with the other Siva figure ( L312 
N.S.), already described, we can see how art has deteriorated 
in the second group. In spite of the flexion it is apparent that 
life has departed from this characteristic pose of the early Gupta 
sculptures. A verse in the Hayam&apancardiram^ describes 
Hara, with two hands, left holding trident and right disposed in 
Parada, and the image under notice, exactly corresponding to 
this description, appears to represent the ‘Hara’ variety of Siva. 
The other image of Siva in this group (848 N.S.) represents the 
god standing with a slight bend on a plain pedestal with the 
left hand, now broken, holding a trident (?) with its upper end 
broken and the right, stretched in varada, bearing a rosary. 
The god wears a sacred thread, a plain girdle fastening the 

> A.S.I., AM , 1917-lS, p. 6, pi. I. a. 

2 HayaBrsapancaratram (MS. in Kumar S. K, Bay’s collection). I, Chap. 29 : 

Trmda-dhrk tathd vdme varado dahsinena tu I 

Dttbhujo^yam Haralt sdhs&t sarva^kdnm^phala-pradah !l 
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tiger skin to the waist, the farmiets, bracelets, necklace and 
ear-tops. The jata is tied upwards in a knot and the figure 
exhibits urddhvalinga, a snake over the right shoulder and the 
vertical third eye on forehead. The udJzana, the bull, is carved 
to proper left, but in a wrong perspective, with the front legs and 
head upwards. In spite of this ludicrous blunder, it supplies us 
with an additional, and one of the most important, point in the 
iconography of Siva. 

Mention should next be made of a sculpture on the north- 
western wall (859 N.S.), showing a fat and potbellied figure 
standing with a slight hhanga (bend), between two plantain 
shoots on either side. He has two hands, in the left of which, 
hanging downw^ards, he holds a water jar and in the right, 
raised to shoulder, a rosary. A heavy dhoti hangs down to the 
ankles, fastened by a strap and he wears a s;icred thread. But 
for these, he has no ornaments. The jatd is tied upwards with 
heavy curls falling at the back. The face, though mutilated, 
w'ears a calm and serene look. A dwarf sits to proper left, 
perhaps with folded hands. Another figure (845 N.S.) in the 
same w^all, but of cruder workmanship and apparently belonging 
to the third group of sculptures, also exhibits similar attributes, 
e.g., w'ater jar in the left hand and rosary in the right, lack of 
ornaments and jatd-mukuta. We should note that Mr. Dikshit 
mentioned neither of these images in his reports. The late Mr. 
E. D. Banerjeed described the former as “ a corpulent ascetic,” 
but does not attempt to ascertain its real identity. The icono- 
graphic identity of these sculptures is a bit difficult to ascertain. 
Water jar and rosary are common with so many deities. On 
the analogy of these attributes and matted hair one may be 
tempted to identify these figures as the Mahadeva aspect of 
Siva-Mahadeva in his all-pervading form (c/. 1312 N.S.). But 
the absence of the urddhvalihga and the vertical trinetra, which 
we invariably notice in every other Siva figure at Paharpur, would 
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preclude such an idea* To explain this form we have again to 
turn to the Visnudharmottaram, our invaluable guide in the 
iconography of Paharpur sculptures, where we find a description 
of the Manus, both past and future. The images under review 
closely conform to the description of future Manu, which is 
prescribed to be represented as being divested of all ornamants, 
as having a matted tiara and as bearing a rosary and a water 
jar in the two hands,^ and there can be no doubt that the 
above two figures should actually represent the future Manu of 
the Visnudharmmottaram text. 

Next we come to another sculpture (Pig. 18.) just by the 
side of the figure of Manu and forming a corner with it. It 
shows a male figure, standing on a plain pedestal, with a 
slight bend to right, left hand clenched to hip and 
right holding a flower blossom {vtpala?). The dhoti reaches 
just above the knees and a scarf passes diagonally across the 
hips and is knotted to his left. A belly-band can also be seen 
clasped in front. The latter two features appear to be remini- 
scent of the first group of sculptures at Paharpur. The hair, 
tied up, is beautifully shown and a circular tilaha mark appears 
in the centre of the forehead. The figure shows urddhm- 
linga,^ md on this data the late Mr. B. D. Banerjee®* described it 
as Siva. Mr. Banerjee appears to be correct though the other 
cognisance, the third eye, unless it be indicated by the circular 
tilaka mark on forehead, is absent. The snake armlet (sarpm- 
gadu) , which we find in other sculptures of Siva, in the present 


* VismdharmmoUaramyJHf Oh&p. 70 : 

Varttamdno Manuh kdryyo rdjaAdksana^Siifnyutah ! 

BIiavisyas~tu tathd kdryyah sarv—dhharana-varjjiiah 1 
Jatd-dharo'ksamaU ca kamandatu-dharas ^iathd II 

2 The urddhvalinga as seen in the photograph may appear to be nothing but a simula- 
tion, a strange combination of tbe vertical lines of the encls of the belly-band and the 
horizontal waist-line being responsible for such an outline. A comparison with the original is 
necessary for clearing up the point. 

3 i.B., 1925-26, p. 111. 
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specimen is also a corroborative evidence. Lily (wtpate) in the 
right hand too does not militate against this assumption, as 
according to the dhyanas the god Siva can have utpala in one or 
other of his forms. The figure is bedecked with a pair each of 
armlets, bracelets and ear-tops and a necklace. The elegant 
pose and a rather smooth and well executed modelling and 
features make it a closer approach to the first group than to the 
second. The edges of the black slab have been so incised as to 
form a rectangle up to the shoulders of the figure and a halo 
around the head. 

There are two images of Ganesa, at Paharpur, of which 
one distinctly belongs to the third group. Gaue^a or Gauapati, 
the elephant-headed deity, is the god of luck, the giver of success 
(siddhidata) , the remover of obstacles (cip/mawtaka), the patron of 
merchants, of writers (for he is the scribe of the gods) and in fact 
of everyone, who should invoke him before any enterprise or 
before appealing to any other divine being. In mythology he is 
the eldest son of Siva and legends about the loss of his human 
head and its substitution with one of elephant are narrated in 
the Purams, but need not be mentioned here. He is a fairly 
popular deity in Indian art and there are rather prolific texts 
regarding his images, and all of them are agreed in giving him 
an elephant-head, a pot-belly, a dwarfish form and the rat as the 
mount, all of which form his most distinctive cognisances. Put 
they are rarely unanimous as regards his attributes, and trident, 
rosary, pot full of sweetmeats, tusk, radish, lotus, axe, etc., 
appear among his attributes.® The four-handed variety of 
Ganesa is generally termed as Vinayaka, as we may infer from 
the Visnudharmmottaram, the Matsyapurd^a mi the Agni- 
purdm- The earlier specimen of Ganefe at Paharpur (Pig. 19) 

1 In literature too Siva is enioined to have snake as ornaments Cf. Matsijapumm : 

hhuj ang^dhhar alias — tatM; hhujanga-hara-valayam ; etc, Hemadri. Vraia-Khanda : Kapdh- 
malinam raudram sarmiah sarpahhusayiam { 

2 Vimudharmmotiaram, HI, Chap. 71; BrhaUa^liitdj Chap. 57; Matsya-purdnat 

QAA- Chan. 50 ; etc. 
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appears on the south-eastern wall and shows the pot-belhed 
god, seated, with four hands,' — upper right bearing a radish 
{mulaka-kanda) , lower right a rosary {aksamdld), upper left a 
trident (iulaka) and lower left perhaps a snake. A rat is 
incised in shallow lines on the pedestal and , among other orna- 
ments the god w^ears a diadem on his temple. The other speci- 
men (1279 N.S.) appears in the north-eastern wall. The god 
sits on a pedestal, which shows the rat below, with the left leg 
lying flat on it and the right tucked up and kept in position by a 
strap passing round the abdomen and the leg. Of the four hands 
the lower left rests on the knee, the upper left holds a radish, 
upper right perhaps a lotus (utpala) and lower right a pot of 
sweetmeats which the god is enjoying through his proboscis. 
Matted hair shown on elephant’s head is a peculiarity, which 
we cannot miss, and its upper tuft is disposed horizontally. We 
should note that in all the later images that we know of Gane^a, 
the jatd-mukuta is the only coiffure that the god bears. 


CHAPTER VII 

Paharpur Sculpture (contd.) 

Third Group 

Coming fco the third group of sculptures at Paharpur we 
notice that the narrative reliefs predominate in a great degree 
over the independent images that form the majority in the 
second group. We have already noted that this group represents 
not a refined and finished art like that of the first two, but an 
indigenous art, an art of the people, naive and crude, yet sincere 
and vigorous. It is regrettable that the sculptures are not so well 
preserved as the other two and many of them are difficult of 
interpretation because of the absence of details, which are 
missing. 

On the south-eastern wall there appears a relief (1323 N.S.) 
in which a man is seen carrying an infant in his arms. The 
figure is extremely abraded and though other details are lacking 
it appears that we have here the representation of Vasudeva 
carrying Krsna, just after his birth in the prison of Karhsa, to 
G-okula, to save the new-born babe from the clutches of his 
tyrant uncle. ^ 

A better preserved sculpture (1324 N.S.) just by its side 
and forming an angle with it, shows us a plump boy in three- 
quarter profile, with his left hand on waist and right holding 
something, on which he seems to bestow an enraptured look. 
He wears a pair of shorts and among ornaments, particularly 
juvenile, may be mentioned a pair of circular rings at the ankles, 
a pair of bangles, a waistband of rectangular medallions and a 
necklace of tiger claws. The hair is arranged in heavy curls. 
We think we have here a representation of the boy Krspa heartily 

1 C/. Agnipuranam, Chap. 12 : 

Vasudevah Kamsa-hhayad~Yahdd'>4afan6*myat ! 

TTor details, Bhdgavatapurana, S; UaripamSa^ Chsbp, 59; Vaimupurdna^ V, 
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enjoying, alone and away from the sight of others, a Mmp of 
butter,, the spoil of an adventurous theft (c/. his epithet of 
butter-thief). .■ 

An extremely weathered panel (1327 N.S.) in the south- 
western wall exhibits three boys with curly hair and shorts, two 
on two sides and the third in the centre. The third boy appears 
to be enjoying a swing supported by his two companions. -Though 
faces are almost worn out, the lively enjoyment and fun are 
stamped in every face, and perhaps we have here a representation 
of one of the various sports of Krspa and Balarama with the 
cowherd boys of their train. ^ 

But if the connection of Krsna with the above three 
panels are more or less problematic we stand on surer ground 
when we come to another panel (1290 N.S.) in the south-eastern 
wall. - Though other details are lacking we have here an un- 
mistakable representation of Krsna holding up the mount 
Gobardhana, to shelter the denizens of Gokula from the torrential 
rains sent down by Indra. The story goes that once on the 
advice of Krsna the cowherds of Gokula gave up their annual 
feast and worship to Indra. Indra flew into a rage and, sent 
down torrential rains, but Krsna, who was too original for 
Indra, pulled up mount Govardhana with utmost ease {Maya) 
and held it aloft like an umbrella. Being assured of its safety 
the cowherds with all their belongings took shelter under it, 
and the heavy downpour, which continued for seven days, was 
in vain. Baffled in his, purpose, Indra stopped the rains and 
worshipped Krsna. Kr§na too in his turn, set back the 
mountain in its place.^ In this sculpture we find Krsna, 

^ Of . Agnipuranamf ChH'p, 12 t . 

Rama-Kr^nauceratus^taugohhir—gopSlakaihsahal 

. ; 2 Agnipurdna t * - 

. SaJcrotsavarn parityajya karito getra-yajflQkah , 

Parmtam dhdrayitvd ca Sakrad^vr^tir-nivdntah 1! 

Namaskfto Qopind&*tH'^drjjuno jpito.^ \ 

Indfotsavas^^tu tn^tma kdriiah i) 

For <3etails, Bhdgavatapurqm> X, Chap. 25; Visnupurdna^Y^ Chap. Jl, 
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with four hands, holding up the mountain with the two 
upper. Of the other two, one passes round the body of a 
female figure and the remaining hand tries to push away, per- 
haps in fun, a male figure wdth a staff, who too appears to be 
greatly enjoying this pastime. The front of the mountain is 
artistically carved in the shape of the open upper jaw of a 
mahara. In spite of the crudeness of execution the figures show 
movement and expression. Another point of special note is that 
the relief does not fit in with the niche. 

Another panel (844 N. S.) on the north-eastern side also 
appears to have some association with the early life of Ersna 
in connection with the incident of Pralamha-vadJia or the killing 
of the demon Pralamba by Balarama. A detailed description of 
the theme may be found in the Harivam^a,^ the Visitupurdna^ 
and the BMgavatapurdnci-^ The story, in short, runs thus : 

“After the killing of Dhenuka the two brothers repaired 
to Bhandiravana and there they began regaling themselves, in the 
company of other cowherd boys, with various sports, songs, 
wrestles, exercises, etc. While they were thus engaged there came 
Pralamba, the foremost of the Asuras, with a view to kill them. 
Assuming the form of a cowherd boy he joined the group in 
sports. Meanwhile Krsna introduced a new pastime of leaping 
in pairs and every one engaged in it. It was also arranged that 
the vanquished one would carry the victor on his shoulders. 
And thus, the defeated Krsqa carried Srldama, Bhadrasena 
Brsabha, Pralamba Balarama, and so on. Every pair returned to 
the Bhandiraka tree, but Pralamba, carrying Balarama, pro- 
ceeded quickly to the opposite direction like a cloud with the 
moon. Being unable to carry his weight the demon began to 
increase his size and displayed his own huge body, effulgent like 
a mountain of burnt collyrium, eyes like the wheels of a car, a 
head adorned with a sun-like coronet and resembling Death 

^ Chap. 64. 

2 Y, Chap. 9. 

' ^ Chap. 18, 
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bimself. Balarama was a little frightened and asked Krsna as 
to what should be done. Ersna asked him to remember his own 
divine aspect, his divine strength and his divine attributes and ad- 
vised him to strike forcibly with the fist, as firm as thunderbolt, 
the head of the danava. Thus inspired Balarama, with his well 
formed fist, resembling a thunderbolt, struck the wicked Pralamba 
on the head. The demon, killed outright, touched ground 
and lay like a mass of cloud scattered in the sky.” In the panel 
at Paharpur we find a group of three figures, of which the big one 
in the centre carries a plump dwarf figure over his shoulders. 
This pair, in all probability, represents Pralamba carrying 
away Balarama,* and the boyish figure with a flute, perhaps 
Ersna. The face of Pralamba exhibits immense satisfaction, 
as he thinks himself on the point of attaining his object. Bala- 
rama too, as yet unaware of the wicked designs of the Asura, 
appears to be enjoying the fun of being carried over. 

There are some other panels again which can be recognised 
as having connection with several themes in the Hindu epics, 
the Mahahhdrata and the Rdmiyatfa. Mention should first be 
made of a panel in the western wall (1334 N.S.) showing two 
archers, one on the shoulders of a human figure to proper right 
and the other on a chariot to proper left, fighting with each 
other. Both the figures are distinguished by halos behind 
their heads. It appears probable that the person on the 
shoulders of another figure may represent Ersna, while 
that- on the chariot; Arjuna, and the panel at once reminds 
us of the theme of Suhhadra-harana (abduction of Bubhadra, 
sister of Ersna, by Arjuna) in the Vanaparvan of the 
Mahahharata. The figures are badly weathered, but from so 
much as is preserved of the face, the persons do not at all seem 
to be in belligerent moods, rather enjoying a mock or friendly 
fight. This is not at all surprising as in the story we find 

1 Gf. 7i§nu purdnaf V, Chap. 9 : 

Sahkarsanam tu shandhena .itghram^^^utksipya ddnavdh 1 

Ka tasthau praiagdm^^awa sa-candra ^dridah W 
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Krsna to be a conniving party to the intrigue of the abduction 
of his sister, and he is only putting up a show of fight for his 
prestige as well as for the sake of his brother, Balarama, who 
would not quietly brook such an insult to his family. It appears 
also probable that the panel represents the fight between 
Indrajit^Jand Laksmana, who is narrated sometimes as fighting 
perched on the shoulders of Hanumat. ■ 

Another panel (Fig. 20) in the western wall depicts 
perhaps the fight between Ball and Sugriva, probably, as Mr. 
Dikshit suggests, for the possession of Tara, who is here seen 
in the arms of Ball. The hero, with the garland, hurling a mis- 
sile is no doubt Sugriva, while the falling figure, perhaps 
AAgada, son of Ball, who came to help his father in the fight. 

Another relief (Fig. 21) in the north-eastern wall with 
the figure of a monkey carrying loads of stone on his two up- 
lifted hands and on the head, is no doubt connected with the con- 
struction of the bridge across the sea for Eama and his monkey 
troops to cross over to Lanka. One other panel (862 N. S.) on 
the north-western side may again be connected with some minor 
theme of the Rdmayana wa.r. In it may be seen two figures, 
one monkey-faced to proper left and the other with beard and 
grinning teeth {RdJisasa ?) to proper right, fighting with each 
other with the help of hands and clubs. The monkey is seen 
wringing the neck of the Eaksasa, who, in great agony, tries 
his utmost to free himself from the deadly grasp of his antago- 
nist. Another dwarf figure is seen lying prostrate beneath the 
feet of the monkey. The overpowering strength of the monkey 
and the immense agony of the Eak§asa have been masterfully 
expressed in this crude sculpture, which is worthy of unstinted 
praise. 

A Eaksasa, with curls rising upward and with three visible 
heads, appears again in a relief (865 N. S.) in the north-western 
wall in the act of offering something in a sacrificial fire on an 
altar to his right- In his left hand there is a long staff. Beneath 
vuo eiifflr a, female figure may be seen squatting and offering a pot, 
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full of offerings, to the Raksasa. A jar can again be seen at 
the bottom to the extreme left. Over the fire is to be seen a 
human figure in the attitude of flying or. of coming out of the 
fire. In the Ramayana ^Q come by a Raksasa, Trifea (one 
with three heads) by name. Can the panel be connected in any 
way with him ? 

Several elegent dancing poses can again be recognised 
among this group of sculptures at Paharpur. An extremely 
weathered relief (1282 N. S.) in the north-eastern wall shows 
a dancing female figure, cross-legged and in a pleasant triple 
flexion. The posture reminds us of the early drayad 
figures, as at Sanchi, Her left hand goes up while the right is 
raised before the face. These fine poses of the hands give 
balance and rhythm to the graceful attitude of the whole figure, 
balanced further by the fluttering ends of the garment on either 
side. Another almost similar figure (Fig. 22) in the same wall, 
but with hands shown as if beating cymbals to keep time in tune 
with the dance, is also a praiseworthy piece of sculpture, so far 
as movement and expression are concerned. The hair coiled up 
and forming a mass behind the head is also worth noticing. A 
violent pose, perhaps a momentary pause in the whirl of the 
dance, may be seen in a relief (Fig. 23) on the south-eastern 
wall. Here we find the dancer with forcefully bent knees, right 
arm with palm outward swinging across the body, left shoulder 
and arm raised, with the forearm (palm inwards) ‘ loosely pending, 
from the bent upper arm,’ and the head violently bent towards 
his right. The fluttering ends of the garment, the raised folds of 
the dhoti, the highly strung eyebrows, the coiled up hair against; 
the left shoulder and the peculiar pose all accentuate the vigour 
of the movement. “ The entire composition,” says , Dr.; 
Kramrisch,^ “and the entire figure are borne by the dance.” 
Another female figure, standing cross-legged in fribhanga and 
two hands raised up above the head holding some rectangular 


^ Indian Sculpture 9 p* 188, Fig, 80. 
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object, may again represent some particular pose of the Nrtya- 
Mstra. But the pose cannot be said to be so elegant as in the 
cases of the other three. 

Several figures of BuarapdZas (doorkeepers) are also worth 
mentidning. They stand with their weight resting on their 
staffs. The figures wear curly wigs on their heads. A rather fine 
example may be noticed in a relief on the north-eastern wall 
(1281 N. S.), where we find a person standing on his right leg, 
with the left tucked up and resting on the right knee. His whole 
weight rests on his club which he clutches at the top with bent 
hands, over which, with a slight bend of his body, he rests his 
chin. The pose is rather a conimon practice with a doorkeeper, 
when, in the midst of his tiring watch, he snatches a little rest, 
or even a nap, in such a position. A peculiar ornament, showing 
an object like a dog’s tooth, fastened to the ankle by a string is 
also worthy of notice. A second dvarapala figure in the southern 
wall (1310 N. S.) has his staff broken away in the lower portion. 
The figure is distinguished by a pair of boots covering his feet. 
Both these figures are shown in three-quarter profile. A full 
front, view may be seen in another sculpture on the south-eastern 
wall (1299 N. S.), where we find an extremely merry figure 
standing, with his hands on the top of the club, shown to his 
right. . 

There are also several amatory pairs represented in this 
group. They however lack the restraint and elegance of the 
Radha-Krsna (?) group. Nor are the figures distinguished by 
halos, and it appears probable that these reliefs represent mere 
amatory scenes. One of these reliefs (1284 N. S.) shows us a 
male figure, with an arrowcase at his back, standing to proper 
right, with his right hand round the neck of the female figure 
standing to his right, and left engaged in pressing her breast. I’he 
female figure in tribhanga appears to be almost hanging by her 
left hand pass^ round the shoulders of her consort. The right 
hand is broken away at the forearm. Of the ornaments, the broad 
t-nnh nierced through the lefteai ©f the female figure needs mention 
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and should be compared to the almost similar tops, still used 
by the rustic maidens in North Bengal-. A dwarf figure, perhaps 
female, appear to the proper left of the panel with a fly whisk in 
right hand. The expression of the faces is masterful. Smilingly, yet 
bashfully, the female steals an affectionate look at her lord, who 
also feels quite happy in the company of' his love. In view of the 
arrowcase at the back of the male figure may not the pair repre- 
sent Kama and his wife Eati ? Another such sculpture (1286 
N. S.) shows the pair in a still closer and intimate pose, almost 
on the point of exchanging kisses, while another (Fig. 24) 
shows a couple in close embrace feeding each other. The - male 
figure is actually seen feeding the female, and] it is probable 
that the female takes food from a plate, preferred^ by an atten- 
dant to her right, to feed the male in her turn. 

Besides, there are other sculptures representing a variety of 
subjects, some popular stories, incidents from everyday life, etc., 
in this group at Paharpur. The figures being extremely worn 
out, it is difficult to ascertain their correct themes. Yet a 
naturalistic expression and a pleasing sense of movement and 
action are apparent in every piece. There are several conversa- 
tional pairs, of which one (1331 N. S.) perhaps depicts two 
ascetics, distinguished by jata-mukuias (one of them is bearded 
and emaciated), absorbed in the most abstruse metaphysical dis- 
cussion. In another panel (1281 N. S.) we find an ascetic 
(jaia-mukuta) perhaps explaining something to a layman who 
can be recognised by his curly wigs. In another (1292 N. S.) a 
pair of Kinnaras appears to be enjoying a pleasant chat, while in 
the fourth (1305 N. S.) we find a person assuring and comforting 
a fellow, who stands with bent knees and clasped hands. The 
fifth (851 N. S.) shows us a pair, of which the person to proper 
left, with club or sword and shield, appears to be threatening the 
other person, who, however, seems to pay but little heed to the 
threats. An expression of immense fright at the sight of some- 
thing, which makes him recoil, has been faithfully portrayed in 
the face and pose of a figure (1326 N, S,) in the south-eastern 
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wall.; Fun and enjoyment again are stamped on the face of a 
boyish figure (850 N. S.). A Vidyadhara, with boots, and a 
garland in his hands appears in a panel (1.289 N. S.) in an atti- 
tude of flight. Another relief (1332 N. S.) on the south-west 
side, portraying a woman standing with crossed legs and 
grasping the branches of a tree above, with a child to her 
right with its left elbow on her hip, and further out a man 
with’ his right hand touching the lips, and having some 
compositional affinity with the scene of the nativity of the 
Buddha in the Lumbini garden, still awaits a definite 
interpretation. 



CHAPTER VIII 
Concluding Remarks 

Here we finish our account of the Parharpur sculptures and 
with it of the early sculpture of Bengal. Early sculpture was 
not non-existent in Bengal and from what we know of the 
early specimens we find that up till the sixth century A.D. 
Bengal was following the traditions of the great art centres 
of those early periods, c. p., the Mathura school in the Kusana 
period and the G-upta school of Sarnath in its eastern version, 
the zone of which can now be extended as far east as Assam^ 
in the Gupta period. These styles or traditions have a 
common Indian character, at least so far as the hieratic art 
of the country is concerned. Prom what we have described 
as the indigenous art of about eighth century A.D. at Paharpur it 
appears possible, nay apparent, that a popular Bengali idiom, 
naive and crude, yet vigorous and full of forceful action 
and masterful expression, was existent in the earlier 
period too, specimens of which may be expected on a proper 
exploration of the older sites. The subsequent history, how- 
ever, it is regrettable to note, of this purely Bengali element 
has not been known till many centuries later. It is this indi- 
genous art, which, coming into contact with the Gupta art in 
its eastern version, gave rise to the Pala school of art. 
The purely Bengali idiom, we have already said, was of deeper 
artistic significance and it should be our endeavour to trace its 
history in its earlier and later manifestations. 

The Paharpur sculpture in all its three groups cannot be 
said to have any cult significance, but appear merely as decora- 
tive embellishments of the basement wall of the main temple, just 
as the terra-cotta dados are of the upper terrace walls. The 
majority of the sculptures are narrative in character, and the 

IX 
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themes, whether from the life of Krsna or from the Ramayana 
and the Mahdbharata, have been given plastic shape in their 
main incidents only, the minor details being omitted. With 
reference to the independent images w'e should note at the outset 
that extremely complicated iconographic types of the later period 
are not represented. Iconographic types too have not yet been 
stereotyped and standardised, as in the following period. Images do 
not strictly conform to the usually known texts, perhaps because 
the sculptures being more or less decorative elements, the artists 
did not. lay much stress on this aspect. Mr. Dikshit may also 
be right in saying It is not impossible that the sadhams or 
directions according to which the images at Paharpur were 
made, were different from those in use in later times.” ^ That 
Jibe Paharpur artists did use a different set of texts is apparent 
from the fact that some of the most distinctive cognisances of 
particular deities, invariably found in later images, are conspicuous 
by their absence at Paharpur. In striking contrast there appear 
several particular features, conspicuously absent in the sculptures 
of the later period, as also in the Pardms and the Tantras, which 
form the main textual basis of these later sculptures. These 
peculiarities have wonderful confirmation in the Brkatsamhitd 
and the Visnudkarmmoitaram texts, but sometimes these two, by 
themselves, fail to properly equate an image in its every detail. 
Images, though not many, represent variety. Visnu and 
Surya, so prolific in the subsequent period, are entirely absent. 
Though Siva appears, be appears in his severely ascetic form 
and no figure of Uma-Mahesvara, a favourite-.- motif in the 
succeeding period, is known. The cult of the Sakti is also 
absent. Instead of Visnu we have the Krsnaite scenes. 
Yamuna and Balarama appear possibly in that connection. 
Several dikpalas appear in their appropriate positions, and 
of quite rare and unique specimens, we may mention those that we 
have identified as Brhaspati, Candra and future Manu. 


1 A. 8. 1., A. S., 1926,27. p. 146, 
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Specimens of early sculpture (up to the sixth century), found 
in Bengal, are however relatively few and the question hence 
arises whether they were imported from reputed centres abroad 
or were carved within her boundaries. The first suggestion 
derives some support from finds of sculptures in the red sand- 
stone of Mathura distributed over a wide area. Scholars are 
of opinion that these sculptures had been imported to the respec- 
tive places from Mathura, which had been a great art centre — ■ 
General Cunningham calls it a ‘great manufactory’ — in the 
Kusaqa period. It would thus seem that the practice of import- 
ing images from abroad was not uncommon and hence the first 
suggestion that the few early sculptures from Bengal had been 
imported from abroad may appear to be a probability. 

The 3ilpa texts lay down elaborate prescriptions for tlie 
making of an image of a deity and its proper installation in a 
temple. In many such texts we find detailed directions^ for the 
selection of stone, which has to be brought to the site of the 
temple, where a special hut has to be erected for the manufacture 
of the image. Again, the actual manufacture of the image to 
be installed, has to pass through various rituals from start to 
finish. In view of these, the custom of importing images from 
abroad, even if known, does not appear to be looked upon with 
much favour and apparently was not generally resorted to. 
Rather, the common practice seems to have been the importation 
of stone for the manufacture of the image, locally at the 
respective sites. The wide distribution of sculptures in the red 
sandstone of Mathura need not necessarily suggest that finished 
images were exported from Mathura to these places. It is more 
probable that the red sandstone of the Mathura sculptures, 
which was a convenient and favourite medium, was freely and 
widely supplied. In the Gupta period the favourite medium was 
the Ohunar sandstone, the most prolific specimens of which are to 
be found at Sarnath. Images in that material have also been 

^ Of. Haya^lr^apanca'dtramt Gbaps. 15, 16, 17 aad 18. 
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fouBd distributed over a large area and it should not therefore 
mean that every image in that medium originated from Sarnath, 
whence it had been brought to the particular place, where it 
was found. The common custom appears to be to bring the 
material and not the finished product. Up till the sixth century 
India retains her oneness in art style and it is obvious that local 
ateliers, versed in the predominant style of the period, existed 
throughout the country. Occasionally, however, the services of 
reputed artists from abroad, especially from the famous art 
centres, were requisitioned. The instances of “ Sivamitra, a 
sculptor of Mathura,” who carved a seated figure of Bodhisattva 
of the Kusana period found at SravastI, and of “ Dinna of 
Mathura,” the sculptor of the famous parinfraawa statue of the 
fifth century A. D. at Kasia, should better be interpreted to mean 
that the artists themselves were imported from Mathura to the 
respective sites, rather than the finished images. 

Now, what about the few early sculptures from Bengal ? 
The sculptures with probable Kusapa affinities were not executed 
in the red sandstone of Mathura and hence the suggestion of 
Mathura origin and workmanship cannot be entertained. Such 
possibly is also the case with the Gupta sculptures, where, of 
the two stone sculptures, only one is in Chunar sandstone, the 
other being executed io a kind of bluish basalt. Moreover, these 
sculptures represent an eastern Indian version of the Gupta style 
of Sarnath, and nothing is known of its most prolific centre or 
place of origin. The comparative scantiness of early Bengal 
sculpture is due largely to the lack of proper scientific exploration 
in the province and the question whether these sculptures were 
the works of artists imported from abroad, or of the local artists, 
conversant with the predominant style and tradition of the period, 
must remain open until proper explorations lead to the discoveries 
of adequate materials for a closer study of the subject. We 
should however note, as we have done in the, introduction, that 
other evidences, such as the evidence of inscriptions, etc., bear 
testimonies to conditions favourable for the development of art in 
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Bengal. Her history was not an isolated episode from the rest 
of India. The greater portion of the province formed an integral 
part of the Gupta empire, and there is no reason why local 
genius would not cultivate art and become imbued with the main 
characteristics of the Gupta style. 

We have already remarked that a popular Bengali idiom in 
art, of which we have a late evidence in a group of Paharpur 
sculptures, was evidently existent in the earlier period too. But 
it could not assert itself against the hieratic art of the Guptas. 
On the decline of the Guptas the Bengalis began to assert them- 
selves more and more in the political sphere and about the second 
half of the sixth century A.D. we find a line of independent rulers 
in Bengal, assuming Imperial titles. About this time the Bengalis 
appear to have emerged as an important political power and their 
attempts to extend their influence beyond the frontiers brought them 
into conflict with other contemporary powers of Northern India. In 
the seventh century Gaudadhipa Sasahka was able to maintain for 
some time a supreme position in Northern India and after this, 
through various conflicts, the Bengalis came to the forefront 
of Northern Indian politics, with the election of the Palas to 
sovereignty, in the eighth century A.D. Simultaneously with this 
political advancement such an assertion of local genius is 
apparent in the cultural sphere too and we find that about the 
seventh century, as is obvious in the second group of Paharpur 
sculptures, the popular indigenous idiom in art, which appear 
to have but little scope against the Gupta style in the fifth and 
even in the sixth, has already transformed the Gupta style and 
tradition in such a way as to make way for the subsequent Pala 
art, which had a remarkable history in the mediaeval art of 
India. The seventh and the eighth centuries may be looked upon, 
politically as well as culturally, as the critical moment when the 
Bengali genius began to exert more and more until it evolved, 
along with a political empire, a provincial school of art in 
Bengal. 
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SIVA MAHESWARA 


BY 

Phani Bhusan Eoy, M.A. 


Introductory. 

( 1 ) 


I. Kanna-Marga or the Path of Desire. 

The Vedic ideal is sakama karma (fruit-bearing action) and 
the Vedic God (whether Indra, Varuna or Agni) is invoked in a 
Yajna ceremony by the Yajamana for the fulfilment of some desire 
or desires — the whole thing being modelled upon the primitive 
desire-yajfia of Prajapati. Now, it is clear that if the Yajamana 
performs a meritorious action desiringly (u4an), he must enjoy the 
fruit or fruits of that action— so acquisition of merit and enjoy- 
ment (of the fruits of merit) will weave a net around him from 
which there can be no escape (indeed, the question of escape or 
Mukti does not arise here at all, for why would the Enjoyer pine 
for salvation?), for, the more the Yajamana performs (it is Ms 
primary duty to perform) the more he has to enjoy, so it virtually 
becomes a never-ending tale of desiring and enjoying, again and 
again. This is the path (uti) of Yajna— the path of acquiring- 
merit (in Yajna performances) and enjoying its fruits (either in 
this life, or in next life, or in heaven) so much so that the 
greatest achievement, on the part of the Yajamana, is to become 
another Indra (the ruler of the heaven of desire) by performing, 
meticulously and uninterruptedly, a series of a hundred 
A^wamedha sacrifices.^ 

1 Swargakamali aiwamedhena yajeta (He who deeites for heaven should perform the 
ASwamedha saerifice)-this is the unanimous opinion of the Brahmanas about the reward of 
the A4wamedba sacrifice. But why should we single out the A^wamedha sacnfice?- 
“ Swargah ” is the highest reward of all sacrifices; as Jaimini authoritatively pronounces 
» Sa swargah sarvan pratya-viSisfatwitt ” [swargah is the highest reward of al s^^^^^^^ 
paiticularly of those (ViSwajit for ejiample) where no fruit has been expressly mentioned].- 
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That so long we have been emphasising upon desire and 
enjoyment, some may think that the Vedic Aryans were a people, 
given to enjoyment — that “ eat drink and be merry ” was their 
motto in life. Nothing can be more erroneous or beside the 
point. We are simply to remember one fact — how all the other 
Yajnas were interpreted in the light of the self-sacrificing Yajna 
of Prajapati. Prajapati, in order to enjoy the pleasure of creating 
this world, had to sacrifice Himself. So enjoyment came through 
and after sacrifice. In other words, the scheme of Aryan 
enjoyment of life was not brutal, material, philistine; nor the 
ceremonies of Yajna orgiastic — because enjoyment came and 
must come in and through sacrifice. As language rhythmically 
arranged becomes poetry, so enjoyment, rhythmically indulged, 
becomes Aryan enjoyment ; desire and sacrifice, giving and then 
having— this is the Aryan scheme of life and enjoyment. But 
that these virile people were not afraid to desire neither were they 
■loath to enjoy should be remembered by all who care to 
understand Yajna and the Yajna-regulated life-scheme of the 
ancient Aryans of India. This is, in brief, the Yajfia-yana of 
our Vedic forefathers and their philosophy of sacrifice and enjoy- 
ment through sacrifice. 

. .. n. Jmna-Marga or the Path of Non-desire. 

Prajapati, on the eve of creation, desired — I shall be many ; 
here we come across two conceptions — desire (akamayata) and 
plurality (bahu syam). The two greatest thought-currents of 
Aryan India have severally attacked these two great conceptions— 
desire and plurality; and hence we have got the two greatest 
philosophical systems of the world— the Atman-philosophy of 
the Upanisads and the Nirvana-philosophy of the Jainas and the 
Buddhists. The Upanisads were out to discover unity in variety, 
the one in the many, the changeless in the midst of changes, the 
eternal and the everlasting in the midst of things of decay and 
death. By relentless analysis (Na iti, na iti) they at last arrived 
at. that grand synthesis (the conception of Atman) which, I think, 
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is the greatest speculative achievement of the human mind. Be 
that as it may, let us now try to evaluate the 5.tman-theory in 
proper historical perspective. Prajapati is Becoming whereas 
Atman is Being. So the theory of Itman was the first serious 
challenge to the creed and supremacy of Prajapati. In other words, 
the “unity” (Pre-creational Prajapati must have been “ unity ” 
or how could He desire to be many?) which the plurality-desire 
of Prajapati broke into pieces was restored by the synthetical 
wisdom of the aupanisadikas. Now, it is very clear that Atman- 
theorists would never care to call this restored “ unity ” 
Prajapati — for their main business was to explain away the 
multiform creed of Prajapati who must always create and set up 
in its place the uniform theory of Atman, who neither creates 
nor is created. The preaching and the prevalence of the Atman- 
theory came gradually to wean people’s minds from the creative 
aspect of the ultimate Being. Thus, both creator and creation 
became things of secondary importance and Prajapati (creative 
creator) began to appeal less and less to the imagination of the 
thoughtful people. So, what wonder if people came to give up the 
“ aham bahu syam ” attitude towards life and came to view the 
meditative trance of a sannyasin (or vanaprasthin) (who must 
sacrifice all to realise self) as man’s greatest glory in life. How- 
ever that be, with the dislodgment of Prajapati, the desirous 
scheme of life (of the Vedists) fell into disrepute. ..such is, in 
brief, the historical importance of the Atman-theory of the 
aupanisadikas. 

The passage from the Atman-theory to the Nirvana-theory 
was facilitated (in my humble opinion) by a remarkable systern of 
philosophical thought— the Sankhyan system of Kapila. In order 
to appreciate the truth of this remark, we shall have to bear in 
mind that, though the aupanisadikas have tried their utmost to 
glorify Atman in language of highest sublimity, yet they have no- 
where defined clearly their attitude to Anat man— things that exist 
in time and space and therefore must perish. Yet the implication 
was that, compared with the knowledge and realisation ' of 



Atman (who is eternal bliss) material things were fraught with 
sufferine, sorrow and disaster. Two great episodes—Nachiketa 
and Yama and Yajnavalkya and Maitreyi — are cases in point. 
The Sankhyan system seems to have seized upon this sorrow- 
laden aspect of life and matter and have built upon this founda- 
tion of sorrow, its mighty system of transcendental philosophy. 
But it is not at all my intention to appear to be dogmatic — so I 
readily concede that it may very well be that the Buddha first 
thought out the philosophy of Duha and the Sankhyan system 
borrowed wholesale from it. All that I want to stress is that 
the Atman-theory was the first rift in the lute, the first tasting 
pf the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, the first disenchantment 
and disillusion about life and its inevitable enjoyments, the first 
crusade, declared against Kama, the God of Desire. Indeed, it 
was, by the preaching of this philosophy, that the imaginative 
wholeness of life was sadly and irreparably shattered to pieces. 
The Atman-philosophy achieved a very great thing (!) ; it pro- 
claimed or tended to proclaim the world to be Anatman. Now, 
from Anatman to Duha, it is an easy and a fatally facile passage. 
So it is clear that Buddhism was derived from Atmanism directly 
or through the intervention of Sankhyaism.^ Now, the Buddha 
did believe in the worthlessness of life and matter; but he proceeded 
to it in a very peculiar manner. He did not attack so much 
“plurality” as “desire,” the primitive creational desire of Praja- 
pati. The world is really “one,” yet we apparently are conscious 
of “many.” So “plurality” is Avidya (want of knowledge) ; the 

» 1 Let usi hazartS a speculation here: — Mahenjo-daro has proved that Yoga is a pre- 
Aryan practice. Now, as Yoga is intimately connected with the Sahkhya, we may l3a2sard 
a speculation that the Sahkhya system of thought is also of pre-Aryan and non-Aryan origin. 
For aught we know the Vedic society was patriarchal whereas pre-Vedic society was 
matriarchal. How, to hold up the quiescent ideal of Yoga to such a restless and dynamic 
people as the Yedic Aryans would have been quite an impossibility if the Aryans, in the mean- 
time, were not very thoroughly influenced by the matriarchal form of pre-Aryan society. In 
my humble opinion, the static ideal of Yoga and the lugubrious ideal of Sankhyan Purosa 
were really suggested by matriarchy and the matriarchal form of society in which the males 
occupy a listless and a decidedly lower (from economic and legal standpoint of view) and a 
- secondary position. 
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world is sorrow because it is built upou passion and desire— so 
desire is Mara or death (want of character). So we see the Atman- 
theory emphasised upon knowledge ; the hJirvana-theory while 
emphasising upon knowledge, emphasised also upon desirelessness 
and purity of character. The Buddha, however, did not accept 
Atman and the theory of Atman, because to him supreme 
existence had no meaning but he staked his all upon the absolute 
and the total extinction of desire, which would set men free 
from the bondage of sorrow, i.e., being and becoming. 

A distinguished western critic has observed — if only the 
Buddha had met a Professor of the Atman-theory in his itinerary 
his intellectual hunger would have been appeased and there would 
have been no Buddhistic schism in the ancient Aryan world. 
Nothing could be more senseless than this view. The Buddha 
thoroughly understood and appreciated the Upanisad-theory of 
the “one ” — but he did not find any consolation in that and the 

reason is obvious.’ Plurality is sorrow in this there was 

no divergence of opinion between the Atman-theorist and the 
Buddha. But whereas the Atman-theorist would rest content 
with knowdng that in this seeming spectacle of plurality, the 
truth is unity, the Buddha wanted to do away with plurality 
altogether ; and as plurality was caused by desire- — the primitive 
desire of Prajapati — he most vigorously and uncompromisingly 
attacked desire. In other words, while the Atman theorists con- 
demned Avidya (want of knowdedge) as the root of all evil, the 
Buddha condemned Tanha (lack of character) as the cause of all 
sorrow and disaster. So it is that the Upanisad-thinkers did not 
attack Yajna (though they were not so much enamoured of the 
desirous scheme of life which Yajna upheld) because they did not 
condemn creation so much as they wanted to understand crea- 
tion— how the changeless and the deathless one gives meaning to 

^ It might be reasonably surmised that the Baddha (a man of his towering intellect and 
so spiritually inclined) was thoroughly acquainted with the Upanisadic system of thought, 
though any direct proof of his acquaintance cannot be cited. But, taking for granted that he 
was not acquainted, even then it can be shown that if he were very thoroughly acquainted 
with it, he could neYer have accepted it (the theory of Itman) as his philosophy of life. 
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the varied pageant of change and flux in this world (w'hich know- 
ledge led them to the startling discovery that the Man-soul and 
the world-soul are really the one and the same substance). But 
the Buddha, making up his mind about the worthlessness of the 
world and creation, attacked desire, the root cause of creation ; so 
he had to attack Yajna (the visible symbol of creation) and thus 
aim a death-blow at the very foot of the Aryan’s social, political 
and cultural existence. Now, it is clear that the most felicitous 
and lucid exposition of the Atman-theory could never have 
satisfied the Buddha because whereas the theory of Atman proved 
the bliss of supreme existence, the Buddha wanted to prove the 
douleur (misery) of all existence whatsoever. Moreover, from 
the Buddhistic philosophical standpoint, there is no such thing 
as real existence — everything, in this wwld, being unmitigated 
change and flux (anitya, anatma).^ So the xltman-theory would 
have appeared to the Buddha to he a square peg in a round hole. 

^ Sarvam anityara (impermanence); Sarvam duhkiiam (sorrow or imperfection); 
Sarvam anatmam (plienomenalism). 

It is wen-known that the doctrine of impermanence, etc., was the most fundamentai and 
root-going item of belief with the Buddha and the Buddhists. ISfow the question is— Did 
the Buddha believe in Itrnan ? The Buddha readily believed in ajata, abhuta, akrta, etc. 
(unborn, uncreate, unbecome, etc.). Now, if the idea wanted to be expressed by ajata 
(unborn), etc., was the same that was conveyed by “ l.tman,” then the Buddha could have 
easily used the expression “ Atman and joined his forces with those of the thinkers of the 
TJpanisadic school of thought. But the Buddha did not; so we are to start with two supposi- 
tions in order to explain the attitude of the Buddha to this question. Either the Buddha 
thought that a jata (unborn) and Itman were two distinct conceptions or the Buddha was not 
acquainted with the expression “ Jtman or being acquainted, he was loath to use it. But 
the second supposition cannot be logically upheld — for the Buddha used the expression 
Sarvam anatmam ** most readily — so it is clear that the Buddha was conversant with the 
theory of Atman. Thus we are forced to accept the first supposition that in the view of the 
Buddha ajata and Atman were really two distinct conceptions. Moreover, the Buddha 
emphatically repudiated the idea that he was a Sa^watavadin (eternalism). Now, if the 
Buddha was not a tSa^watavadin, was be a nihilist or an Ucchedavadin ? We are, in a 
position, to give a categorical reply to the query. The Buddha was never an Ucchedavadin — 
simply because of the fact that to an Ucchedav§»dln life has got no moral meaning whatsoever 
whereas to the Buddha or the Buddhists, life is a giagantic moral endeavour— a life-lcng 
consecration to higher and nobler pursuits. So it is clear that the Buddha did not believe in 
supreme existence (Atman) or in non-existence or nihilism. So logically speaking Nirvana 
(the Buddhistic Summum Bonum) is a state about which existence or non-existence cannot be 
affirmed or denied. 
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However that be, dissatisfaction with the world and creation led 
to two apotheoses in the Aryan thinking world— the intuitional 
apotheosis, culminating in the theory of Atman and the rational 
and ethical apotheosis, culminating in the theory of Nirvana. 
So Jnana-marga or the Aryan path of knowledge ended in these 
two supreme hypotheses — Atman and Nirvana, 

III. The Bliakti-marga or the Path of Dedicated Desire. 

Buddhism, it is well-known, was first preached to a coterie ; 
ultimately it became a world religion. What converted the reli- 
gion of a coterie into a w'orld religion ? The answer to this 
question would be a seemingly impossible one — the doctrine of 
Nirvana. The doctrine of Nirvana, as such, i.e., the philo- 
sophical doctrine of Nirvana, was not responsible for this 
culmination ; it was a novel orientation of the doctrine that 
brought the whole world to the fold of the Buddha. The philo- 
sophical doctrine of Nirvana, it is obvious, was too subtle and 
quiescent an ideal for the generality of the people ; the Slla and 
Vinaya Regulations were too much kathina (difficult), a Kathina- 
yana (path of difficulty) for average men and women. So 
gradually a peculiar and a mysterious change took place in the 
religious outlook of the followers of the Buddha. The history of 
this changed outlook is the history of the universal triumph of 
Buddhism. The Tajna-vada propounded— -he who performs a 
meritorious action shall enjoy the fruit or fruits thereof. The 
Buddha, by setting up the ideal of Nirvana, proved (nay, demon- 
strated) the peril of the path of desiring and enjoying ; — so gradu- 
ally Nirvana came to be regarded as that which saved men from 
the clutches of desire and enjoyment. In other words, the func- 
tion of Nirvana was to absorb the merits of action and thus set 
people free (from Bunarbha,va), making them no longer liable to 
enjoy the fruits of their actions. Thus Nirvapa stood between 
actions and their inevitable fruits (as if it were a “ Sinking 
Fund ’ ’ to pay off the debts of this life and past lives) always 
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tending to the path of desireiesaness and salvation. Now if there 
be any entity tliat could, like Nirvana, absorb the fruits of action 
and thereby set people free (from Punarbhava), it would be en- 
titled to the highest honour and adoration by all. This entity 
makes its appearance, in the history of world religion, as the 
God of the Bhakti cult. The Buddha attained to Nirvana ; in 
popular imagination, he was gradually identified with Nirvana. 
[People might have unconsciously reasoned like this — if the 
performance of a hundred Aswamedha sacrifices converts the 
Yajamana into Indra, why the attainment of Nirvana would not 
convert the Nirvaha-seeker into Nirvana, i.e., the power that can 
absorb the fruits of action and thus set people free (from Punar- 
bhava).'] So when a Buddhist prays, “ I take refuge with the 
Buddha,” he does not offer his prayer to the Buddha, the son of 
Suddhodana or to some non-entity but to the resurrected Nirvana, 
in short, the God of the Bhakti cult. Indeed, the Buddha, by 
preaching, propounding and attaining to Nirvana, came ulti- 
mately to be credited with the power of granting Nirvana, i.e., 
Nirvana became something living that could be approached for 
the highest good of life— deliverance. Now, it is clear that the 
God of the Bhakti cult should always have Nirvana-qualification.* 
He must be able to free people from the bondage of action and 
lead them to the goal of salvation. The Lord (in the Lord’s 
Song) says — I shall liberate you from all sinful actions — this is a 
characteristic speech of the God of the Bhakti cult ; Kalidasa 
prays— 0 Nilalohita, grant that I am not born again — this is a 
characteristic prayer to the God of the Bhakti cult.® Be that as 

1 For the fulfilment of desires, the tried to please or turned to the ¥edics 

Gods» so the God of the Bhakti cult, in order to justify His raison d’etre, should promise to 
bestow something that could not be given by the Vedic Gods — deliverance, 

^ {a) Aham twam sarvapapebhyo 

mm.) 

(I shall liberate you from all sinful aotions— do not despair, ) 

(i>) Mamapi ca ksapayatu NTlalohita...... .. 

(AbhL Saku.) 

(O Nilalohita, liberate me from the prospect of rebirth.,...,,, ) 
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it may, this Bhaktism or salvation-hunger made Buddhism a 
world religion and the doctrine of Nirvana, it is obvious to all , 
was primarily responsible for this glorious culmination. Now, 
let us trace, in brief outline, the emergence of the Buddha as the 
God of the Bhakti cult. 

The Buddha was not originally more than a man, a mortal. 
Any transcendental or theistic attributes were not ascribed to him ; 
the highest honour that was paid him, particularly by the 
Hinayanists, was that the Buddha (the blessed one) was an Arhat, 
a fully awakened one. Yet in the Majjhima Nikaya, Ananda 
explains why the Buddha should be considered superior to the 
Arhats as well, although both arrived at the same goal. He says 
that there is not a single Bhikkhu who can be regarded as en- 
dowed with all the qualities in all their forms as possessed by the 
Buddha. Moreover, a Buddha is the originator of the path 
not existing before — a knower and a promulgator of the Marga, 
which is only followed by the Savakas. 

Here we find how the unconscious process of deification had 
already begun — how the Buddha, as the originator of the path 
or Marga was entitled to the highest honour and adoration by all. 
The Buddha and the Sravakas were, both, Nirvana-seekers ; but 
the difference between them was a vital and a fundamental one, 
for, whereas the Sravakas merely followed the path to Nirvana 
the Buddha had promulgated that path to all. Thus, as the 
path-finder, the Buddha was adored by his followers. So, it 
was not merely a telling way of putting things (on the part of the 
Buddha) when he said to Vakkali— -Yo mam passati, so dhammam 
passati (M. Nikaya)— he who sees me, sees Dhamma. More- 
over, we read that there were people “ aspiring to Buddhahood 
by the simple act of worshipping a stupa or making some presents 
to it.” Thus already the “ Eathina-yana ” of the Buddha had 
been converted into “ Sahaja-yana ” by his more ardent and 
devoted followers. Thus, what began as a great moral and 

'Padayiti, ■" ■ ■ ■ 
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rational endeavour ended, particularly for the generality of the 
people, as a religion of faith and adoration, of love and self- 
surrender. It is as if the fiery, sunny splendour of the month 
of Vai^akha* is changed, all on a sudden, into the cloud-cool en- 
chantment of a day of Asadha.® 

. If the Buddha had lived for ever, Buddhism could never have 
become a religion of faith. The rationalist and the moralist 
Buddha could never have sanctioned his own deification, nor he 
would have allowed his followers to stray from the path of Vinaya 
to the path of faith and adoration. Moreover, so long as his 
rnpakaya (“ adorned with eighty minor signs and thirty-two 
major signs of a great man ”), his tall, benign and Aryan 

figure was present before all, there could not have been any 
speculation about his “ Dhammakaya, purified in every way and 
glorified by Slla, Samadhi, etc., — full of splendour and virtue, 
incomparable and fully awakened.” But his death, i.e., the 
Mahaparinibbana decided the whole thing in favour of faith and 
adoration. So writes a western critic ® (apropos the matter) ; — 
“ The primitive faith did not allow a personal deity and the 
Buddha was, in Nirvana, outside the universe (Samsara). Strictly 
speaking there were no prayers — ^for to whom could they be 
addressed ? Meetings for any common rite w'ere rare ; there were 
a public confession every eight days and a great mutual confession 
at the end of the rainy season. Such a cult might satisfy a few 
ecstatic monks, but made no appeal to the common people — but 
the new religion, immediately after the Buddha’s death, made 
concession to the people. They began with the public adoration of 
the relics of Gautama Himself and then of the other Buddhas. 
Afterwards came pilgrimages to spots which recalled his life and 
his works, and where commemorative monuments (stiipas) had 
been erected.” Moreover, every Buddhist must recite the 

^ April and May. 

2 Jane and July. 

® Introduction to “ The Gods of Northern Buddhism”' 
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Tris'arana prayer — ^but after the Mahaparinibbana, when a 
Buddhist devoutly uttered “I take refuge with the Buddha, 
what did he actually mean by it ? As A. Coomaraswamy 
very pertinently observes — ‘‘After his (the Buddha’s) death, what 
can the words ‘ I take refuge with the Buddha ’ have meant to a 
layman, or any but the most critical of the brethren ? It did not 
mean the Buddha’s Gospel, for that is separately mentioned. 
This phrase alone must have operated with the subtle power of 
hypnotic suggestion to convince the worshipper that the Buddha 
still was, and that some relation could be established between 
the worshipper and Him-who-had-thus-attained. It was the 
growth of this conviction which determined the development of 
Buddhist iconolatry and all the mystical theology of the Maha- 
yana. It is the element of worship which changed the monastic 
system of Gautama into a world religion.” Indeed, Samgha and 
Dhamma (of course propaganda did a great lot — we must always 
have to bear in mind) alone could never have conquered the 
world — it was Nirvana, as represented by the Buddha, which 
shook the world to its foundation and brought half of humanity 
to the fold of the religion of the Tathagata. “ While the Brahma- 
eists teach that there exists a God, creator of all things (l^vara) 
and that the circle of transmigration of the souls must be termina- 
ted by the virtue of offerings, sacrifices, and adoration of the 
gods, in the absorption of individual souls into the universal, 
primitive Buddhism is an atheistic religion, recognises neither 
creator nor organizer of the universe, neither personal nor univer- 
sal souls, and adihitting worship of deities as something secon- 
dary. The entire weight of its metaphysical edifice rests on a 
single basis— the idea of deliverance.” ^ It is this idea of deli- 
verance, hunger for salvation— hankering after Nirvana that 
changed the Enlightened one’s religion (which began as a religion 
of a coterie) into a wnrld faith. 

In the Maijhima Nikaya when Gautama said (or was suppos- 
ed to say) —they are sure of heaven if they have love And faith 

^ Introdiictioii, Til© Gods of Nortbem BuddMsm. 
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towards me —he uttered the most pregnant, the most prophetic 
sentence of his life, for Buddhism, after the Master’s death, 
developed, not so much along the lines of rationalism and 
morality as along the lines of Faith and adoration. Now, the 
faithful phase of Buddhism goes by the name of “the path of the 
Greater Yehicle ” (Mahay.ana) — ^for Mahayanism is nothing but 
the faith— development of Buddhism — and this path of faith was 
most felicitously promulgated (of course, following in the foot- 
steps of the Buddha) by Aswaghosa in his monumental work. 
The Awakening of Faith (draddhotpada-sastra) . In it was 
preached the noble doctrine of Faith in its four aspects : “ The 
faithful should believe in the fundamental truth (bhuta- 
tatbata) ; in the Dhamma ; in the Sarngha ; but he must believe 
in the Buddha as sufficingly enveloping infinite merits, that is, 
he must rejoice in worshipping him, in paying homage to him, 
in making offerings to him, etc., etc,” AsaAga, in his Mahayana- 
Sutralamkara, carried on nobly this tradition of faith and the 
faith-cult of Buddhism reached its culmination in the SukhavatT 
doctrine of Japanese Buddhism. Writing of the marvellous 
“ Hymn to the Bodhi-sattva” (with which AsaAga ends his 
memorable work), Eene Grousset observes : “What do the meta- 
physical negations of the doctrine ma.tter to us henceforth ? Eeli- 
gious feeling at this pitch of intensity raised the soul above itself 
and truly transformed the initial idealism of Asanga and of Hsuan- 
tsang into an ardent mysticism. Whether this was intended or 
not, the Buddha-state here played the part of the Divine. Present 
in the hearts of all and common to all, it united all in an ineffa- 
ble Communion.” So writes a western critic about Japanese 
Buddhism : “ The SukhavatT doctrine * of the Shin sect may be 
called the mysticism of exclusive adoration. In this School, the 
Absolute Buddha is symbolized as Amitabha (the Buddha of 
infinite light) and as such is the object of fervent devotion. 
Enlightenment or Nirvana or Buddhahood is symbolised by the 
Paradise SukhavatT (Jodo) of Amitabha. Eebirth in this paradise 
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is to be gained by se'd-forgetfeiag adoration of the supreme.” 

In his Prajna-paramita-sastra, Nagarjuna has said : — “ Iff one 
hears even the name of the Buddha of the holy land, he would 
obtain salvation.” So Buddhism adopted Nama-vada even. 
Paul Carus thus characterises the Buddha Amitabha : “Now I 
understand the picture of the Lord Buddha with his two atten- 
dants, Love as particularity on the elephant and Wisdom as uni- 
versality on the lion ” The Prince who left his home and his 

near and dear ones and his patrimony behind in order that the 
sorrow-laden humanity might be relieved of the crushing burden 
of sorrow, ended his wonderful, un-heard-of Career (in the fitness 
of things) as the God of Nirvana or salvation or deliverance from 
the Duha of birth and death. The moralism, the rationalism of 
the Buddha could never have conquered the hard hearts of men 
and women (all the world over) immersed in worldly and ungainly 
pursuits, — but the promise of deliverance, the lure of salvation, 
the bliss of Nirvapa, in short, the deification of Gautama overcame 
all difficulties and made the religion of the Tathagata triumphant 
from the shores of the Pacific Ocean to the sands of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea .Standing before Him (the Lord Buddha, the God 

of the Bhakti cult) in silent and deep adoration, shall we not 
lovingly repeat the ecstatic prayer of Asafiga 

‘Sarvalokam pratyaveksase 

Mahakarunay a ........ .namo ’stu te’ 

(Night and day Thou watchest over the world. Thou art given 
over to the great compassion. Thou seekest only salvation. 
Homage to thee.) and say, in broken voice, unto Him ‘tu es le 
liberateur de tons les Atres,’ for we surely feel towards Him 
‘une effusion qui ressemble aux transports de 1’ amour. ’ Indeed, 
as we strain our ears and try to catch the final message of 
Buddhism, the blessed message is wafted to us, across 
the barrier of centuries, not in metaphysical abstruseness 
or moral censoriousness, but in the ecstasy of love, devo- 
tion and adoration. ‘ Voices raised in prayer from the deep of 
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the past’ assail us on all sides — ‘ Voices of our brothers — - poor 
human voiced’...... ...” 

. ( 2 :) 

From the Yajna-cult to the cult of worship and adoration ; 
from Aswamedha to Amitabha, it was indeed a far, far cry, yet 
the religion of the Indo-Aryans developed along this line. From 
Karma to Bhakti — that was the path of the religious evolution of 
Aryan India. Yajna— Atman — Buddhism (rationalistic and 
moralistic) and Amitabha .. ... this chain of sequence explains 
the growth and the evolution of the religious consciousness of the 
Aryan Indians. That is to say, we can explain the emergence of 
the Bhakti cult, in Aryan India, without having to take into 
account any extraneous or foreign influence or influences. But 
an insurmountable difficulty confronts us here ; on this supposi- 
tion, the Aryans of India (each and everyone of them) ought to 
have been the worshippers of the Lord Buddha, whereas actually 
we find that the Buddhists are numerically the smallest religious 
community of India of to-day and the followers of Siva and Visnu 
count themselves by millions. ” How came that widow in? 
widow Dido ?” ^ How did Siva (or Visnu) come in and snatch 
the palm of victory from the hands of Buddhism (Bhaktism)? 

We shall have to begin with many a surmise in attempting 
a historical answer to this query. Either all the Gods 
of the Hindu Bhakti cult were post-Buddhistic and were 
conceived d la Buddha (the God of the Bhakti cult) and 
modelled upon Him or the Gods of the Hindu Bhakti cult (some 
or all) were anterior to the Buddha (the God of the Bhakti cult) 
and Buddhism (primitive rationalistic and ethical Buddhism) 
coming in contact with these faith-cults, was itself forcibly 
converted into a religion of adoration. In other words, either 
Buddhism was a revolt, not only against Vedic Karma-cult but 
also against ,non-Vedic or neo-Vedic Bhakti cult or Buddhism first 

' ^ Tempest t Act II, scene I. 
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brought into existence the cult of Bhakti. That is to say, either 
Saivism (t.e., the Hindu Bhakti-cult) was already an established 
religion and Buddhism, coming into its contact, ceased to be a 
merely rational religion and became a religion of the Bhakti cult 
or Siva was just wailing in the anteroom to be admitted into the 
public stage of Aryan worship — the Buddhistic challenge hastened 
the recognition of Siva. The Buddhists, it might be, responded 
to Saivism (Bhakti-cult) to spite the Vedic Karma-cult but they 
were paid back in their own coin when Saivism was accepted by 
the Vedist also. 

So it is clear wdiy the history of Saivism (i.e., of the Hindu 
Bhakti-cult) should be investigated into, otherwise there could 
not be any rational solution of the tangled problem — the emer- 
gence of the Bhakti-cult in Aryan India. But the difficulty is 
this that there was not only rivalry between Siva and Amitabha 
but between Siva and Visnu also. Not only the Hindu Gods 
fought with the Gods of Buddhism — ^but they also fought among 
themselves.^ So the history of Bhaktism in India is a history of 
many distractions, digressions and side-issues, it is the history of 
influences and counter-infllueuces — of continual give and take, of 
action and reaction — for, truth to say, the growth and evolution 
of Bhaktism in India has never followed the path of a geometric 
straight line. In Buddhism there must have been some elements 
of Saivism ; in Saivism there must have been some elements of 

1 There are four Gods and one Goddess who figure in the pantheon of the Hindu 
Bhakti cult. Of these, two (Surya and Gapapati) are not popular Gods whereas 6i?a, Sal£ti 
and Vi|nu count their votaries by millions. Of the three popular deities of the Hindu Faith- 
cult, Siva and ^akti are inter allied whereas Vis^u is a distinct God— though some sort of 
marriage-relationship has been established between Biva and Vi^nu. Now, the benotheistie 
Gods of the Holy Vedas were never mutually exclusive— they were republican ; but the Gods 
of the Bhakti cult (ail the world over) have this characteristic failing— they are always jealous 
of one another— never caring to share their pre-eminence with other Gods. Moreover, the 
Trinitarian compromise was arrived at much latex and Hophins is right when he observes 

that the “ Union of the three highest Gods into a trinity forms no part of epic belief 

Both Visnu and Biva are recognised as chief Gods; both eventually represent God. So 
what wonder if there was a rivalry between Biva and Vis^u— the two most popular Gods— 
the two **,Brhat Uevatas ” (dii Majores) of the Hiadu Bhahti-cult. 
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BndclhiF?m. (Tlie Trisula of Buddhism was appropriated by 
S5aivism and the Satarudriya of the White Yajur Veda (let us 
haz;ard a speculation) might have unconsciously influenced Asanga’s 
Hymn to the Bodhisattwa) . Moreover, Mobenjo-Daro ^ and 
other sites have proved how the cults of the present-day 
Bhaktism were rooted in the pre-historic past, which fact has 
surely widened the scope of investigation ad infinitum. Un- 
fortunately, there are no sure guides (book of reference, chrono- 
logy, etc.) to lead despairing people out of the mist of doubt into 
the light of certitude. Really it is a vexed and a vast problem to 
face — ^the problem of the emergence of the Bhakti-cult in India, 
So we shall confine our attention to what seem to us to be the two 
most important aspects of the question : — (l) how and why 
Buddhism was supplanted by the popular Hindu Bhakti-cults and 
(2) why, without taking into account the Doctrine of Nirvapa, 
we can never explain Bhaktism and the God of the Bhakti-cult 
in India. 

Pre-historic Siva . — If Sir John Marshall’s surmise is histo- 
rically tenable, Siva Mahe^wara is, indeed, one of the oldest of 
human Gods, if not the most primitive God of humanity — for, if 
Siva was really worshipped at Mohenjo-Daro as He is worshipped 
to-day at Benares, His record is the longest one — the most 
triumphant one in the whole history of human civilisation and 
culture. His rivals — the Gods of Sumer and Akkad, of Egypt and 
Crete, of Assyria and Babylonia- — have long since been forgotten; 
they are no longer worshipped ; but Siva is still the God of Gods 
and claims the allegiance of millions of His votaries in this 
ancient land of the Aryans. Indeed, the cult of Siva is a marvel 
of marvels (if Sir John’s interpretation is to be accepted) — the 
cult that satisfied the spiritual needs of the citizens of Molienjo- 
Daro and the cult that ministers to the spiritual needs of innumer- 
able millions of men and women of India of to-day. For over 

i Side by side with Earth or Mother Goddess there appears at Mohenjo-Daro a male 
God, who is recognizable at once as a prototype of the historic Siva. — Mohenjo-Daro and the 
Indus Gimlisation* 
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fifty centuries a living faith — this is a record for any religion of 
the world. Explorers are yet to discover a river that has travelled 
over 5,000 miles of space : the cult of Siva has existed for over 
5,000 years of Man’s history but shows as yet no signs of decay 
and decline. Indeed, the cult of Siva is memorable not only for 
its very remote beginnings but for its wonderful vitality and 
still more wonderful promise of life. It is not as yet a spent 
force, for gaivism is not a relic of ancient times — an object 
of curiosity in the Museums of the world. Be that as it may, 
the history of the cult of Siva, in its different phases, is the 
history of Indian civilisation (in its entirety) ; for it comprises, 
within its mighty scope, the history of the Sumerians, the 
history of the Non-Aryans, the history of the Aryans and the 
history of the Indians that arose out of the commingling of 
these different races. But one thing should be remembered 
more than anything else — Siva is a living link between us and 
those city-builders (citizens of Mohenjo-Daro, for example) who 
were the purveyors of Sumerian civilization in India. 

Non-Aryan Siva . — From Mohenjo-Daro to the environs of 
a Vedic village, it is, indeed, a long leap over time and space. 
But, after Mohenjo-Daro, we find Siva (or His historical proto- 
type) loitering about a Vedic village,^ not yet recognised by 
the Vedists, not yet raised to the dignity of the supreme God. 
He is, on the other hand, the God of the tribes,, workmen, 
potters, cart-makers, carpenters, Nisadas, forest-tribes, etc. In 
short. He was the God of the Sudras, who were in the Aryan 
society but not of it and of those people who had not as yet 

1 Purposely I have omitted all reference to Dra vidian traditions in the religious history 
of India. Learned writers have derived the word “ Siva ” from Dravidian *’ Siyan " ; and 
philologers of repute have shown similarity between Rudhra (Dravidian) and Eudra (\ edie). 
Moreover it must he admitted that the ouli of Mother-Goddess w-^s undoubtedly Dravidian— 
even pie-Dravidian. But, as my purpose here has been to prove how the Non-Aryan Siva 
became Aryan India’s supreme God-t.e., the Brahmanisation of Siva— I thought that 
to drag in all these discussion about the Dravidian elements in our religion would be realy 
side-tracking the whole issue. Needless it is for me to say that from Mohenjo-Daro 
to Benares. Siva had to pass through many phases and undergo many transformations, 
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got a foothold, however precarious, in the Aryan society. Siva 
was, thus, the God of the Sudras and the still unreclaimed original 
inhabitants of India. Now, it might be that the Sudras were 
the more peaceful and civilised elements of the Non-Aryan 
society so they readily submitted to the Aryan yoke and were 
absorbed by the Aryan society. On this supposition it may 
resonably be conjectured that, the Sudras were somehow connected 
with those Sumerian people or others who first planted (so far 
as we know) the tree of civilisation in Indian soil. If this be 
a valid conjecture, then the cult of the Mohenjo-Daro God was 
still being carried into practice, however ignobly, by the Sudras 
(who were in the Aryan society) and the forest-tribes, etc., who, 
being more warlike, were not at all willing to submit to Aryan 
yoke and supremacy. Thus, the cult of the pre-historic Siva 
was kept alive by the Siva- worshipping Non-Aryans of ancient 
India. 

Now, the Vedists had a God, called Eudra (mentioned in 
the Holy Rgveda) who was rather a terrible and uncouth God. 
The Satarudriya calls Him the lord of the paths, of the forests, 
of those who roam in them, of the robbers and outcastes, Nisadas, 
etc. In Satapatha Brahmapa and Kausitaki Brahmapa, He is 
elevated to a higher platform but the darker side of the nature 
of the God was never forgotten. (We may mention here the 
Sulagava ceremony wherein a bull was sacrificed beyond the limits 
of the village-— its remains not allowed to be brought into the 
village.) In the time of Grhya Sutras, Eudra was still a terrible 
God. In the Svetasvatara Upanipd, however, the concept 
of Siva was that of the Brahman itself. Thus may be set 
forth, in brief outline, the historical evolution of the God 
Eudra in Vedic literature and tradition. 

As a creeper clings to the tree of support and thus ensures 
its rich . and luxuriant growth for ever, so the non-Aryan Siva- 
cult ensured its deathless future when it could entwine itself 
round the tree of the Vedic Eudra-cult. In other words, the 
God Eudra made the “ Sudra ” God immortal forever. But 
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the question is — how this alliance (between the Budra G-od and 
the “ Sudra ” God) was brought about ? I think Prof. Kimura' 
answered the question most logically (Hinayam and Mahaydna 
and the Origin of Mahaydna Buddhism) when he said that the 
Vratyas (out-landic Aryans) were really responsible for this 
culmination. The Aryan settlers were hemmed in on all sides 
by the non- Aryan inhabitants of India— so there must have 
been considerable give and take between the conquering Aryans 
and the conquered non- Aryans. The Aryans who lived on the 
frontiers, far away from the centre of Aryan culture, must 
have been particularly prone to non-Aryan influence, — so a 
section of the Aryan people were gradually Indianised by coming 
in constant contact with the original settlers of India. Moreover 
the cult of Yajna (in its ritualistic aspect) is, after all, a 
strenuous practice so what wonder if the “ out-landic ” Aryans 
fell away gradually from the path of Yajna and came to look upon 
primitive Bhaktism (as represented by the pre-historic Siva-cult) 
with increasing favour. Anyhow the frontier Aryans were looked 
upon as non-Aryanised Aryans, otherwise there would have 
been no meaning in singling out Brahmavarta and Brahmarsi- 
de^a as Aryan land par excellence. Nor would Agni Vaisvanara 
have been afraid to cross the Sadanira, if the triumphant 
progress of Agni would not have been checked by the prospect 
of vile contagion with the non-Aryan people. Indeed, it is 
through the“ out-landic ’' Aryans that non-Aryanism first 
made its inroad on Aryan culture and religion. 

Now, when Non-Aryanism (backed by Bhaktism) was nib- 
bling at Aryan influence and culture and was daily gaining 
ground, came the Buddhistic challenge with its irresistible call to 
renunciation through piety. It was an accidental conjuncture of 
events but it powerfully affected the situation, bringing about 
far-reaching changes, the consequences of which we are feeling 
even to-day. The Buddhistio challenge did two things (pri- 
marily) ;—(l) it hastened the recognition of Siva by the whilom 
Yajna-performing Aryans. In other words, the conflict between 
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the Non- Aryan Bhaktism (which had already influenced the 
“ out-landic ” Aryans) and Aryan Karma-cult could never have 
been decided in favour of Non-Aryan Bhaktism but for the 
tremendous support lent to it by the Buddhistic Bhaktivada. 
That is to say, Siva (Bhaktism) would never have been accepted 
by the Yaina-performing Aryans but for the menace of prosely- 
tising Buddhism, which depended (more and more) not so much 
upon rationalism and moralism but upon the cult of Bhakti. 
(2) Secondly, by propounding the theory of Nirvana, Buddhism 
virtually brought into existence the Bhakti-God — for the most 
essential characteristic (the Sine qua non) of the Bhakti-God is 
His capacity to grant salvation and this salvational theory of the 
Bhakti-God is, after all, an essentially Buddhistic conception and 
contribution. We do not know in what way the Mohenjo-Daro 
people prayed to the primitive Siva, nor do we know how the 
Nisadas, carpenters, forest-tribes, etc., adored their God, but to 
maintain that they (worshippers of the primitive Siva, i.e., 
Nisadas, etc.) also looked upon Samsara as duha, they also pined 
for Nirvana and pressed their God for it would be writing a long 
draft, indeed, on historical credulity. Let us take for granted that 
only the Buddhists prayed to their God for salvation, for they 
could not pray for anything else-— fame, riches, knowledge, etc. 
So, without the Buddha (the God of the Bhakti-cult), 
Siva (or any other God) could never have been a full-fledged 
Bhakti-God. Siva, the rival of the Buddha, became a true 
Bhakti-God only when His votaries felt sure that Siva could 
give them salvation or Nirvana as the Buddha gave it to His 
votaries. 

Now, bearing in mind the theory of Nirvana and its in- 
evitable culmination, the emergence of the Bhakti-God, let us 
review, in brief outline, the Upanigadic doctrine of Moksa. So 
writes Monsieur Barth (a apropos the matter) : “ As the state of 
separation and ignorance is for the soul a fallen state, so the 
cessation of that state, the return to unity, is salvation. As soon 
no nmii has aennired the nerfect immediate certainty that it is 
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not different from the supreme Atman, it no longer experiences 

doubts or desires This will be the final deliverance 

(moksa), the complete and final absorption into the One only 
being” 18-9 The Religions of India). The Upanisadio doctrine 
of Moksa, so similar to the doctrine of Buddhistic Nirvana, could 
not, however, give birth to a popular religion on account of two 
fatal drawbacks : — (1) Of the sages who propounded the Upani- 
sadic theory of Atman, no one could say (like the Buddha) that 
he (and no other) had thought out the theory of Atman, that he 
was, at the end of life, going to be Atman and all men and women 
were to follow in his foot-steps (observing such and such prac- 
tices and thinking such and such thoughts, etc.) to be Atman. 

If only there were a central figure, like the Buddha, the promul- 
gator and the originator of the path (Marga), the Upanisadic 
doctrine of Moksa would surely have ended in a popular religion. 
Lord Krsna, in the GitS., attempted to fill this role but He could 
not be the Buddha’s rival on account of His obvious indebtedness 
to the Upanisadic system of thought. In other words. Lord 
Kr§na, in the Gita, carried on the tradition of the Upanisadic 
system of thought, whereas Abhidharma or the philosophy of 
Buddhism was the Buddha’s own philosophy of life. That is 
to say, Lord Krsna had to rely upon the Upani^ad for His 
philosophy whereas the Buddha had thought out his own philo- 
sophy Himself. So Lord Krsna was rather at a disadvantage as 
compared with the Buddha as the originator and promulgator of 
the path (Marga). Moreover, the Gita lays an emphasis not so 
much on Bhakti as knowledge and action, so Lord Krsna remain- 
ed rather a Jnana-Karma-devata than became a full-fledged 
Bhakti-God. Besides, the Upanisadic teaching was clannish 
(restricted to one’s Gotra or Sakha) whereas the Buddhistic 
teaching was sectarian (open to all Buddhists)-— therefore 
Buddhistic lore was better preserved and preached— so Buddhism 
as a Bhakti-cult, could so much develop. 2 On account of the 
absence of the central figure (the originator and the promulgator 
of the path), Atmanism gave no scope for adoration and faith. 



The Buddha could be worshipped by the Buddhists but the sages 
of the IJpanisads could be at best respected — they could not hope 
to command adoration and worship from their pupils and 
followers. So Atmanism did not develop along the path of 
Bhakti. Buddhism started as a rational religion but ended as a 
cult of faith whereas Atmanism started as rationalistic intuitional- 
ism and remained as such throughout its whole career. 

However that be, now it is clear that Saivism became really 
a Bhakti-cult by being modelled upon Buddhism — but here a 
question may be asked why did not the Buddha (the God of the 
Bhakti-cult) suffice for the Aryan people, seeing that they ulti- 
mately became the followers of the Bhakti-Gods (though, at the 
outset, they were inimical to Bhaktism) ? The reply to this 
query may be given in a very categorical manner. Not only 
primitive Buddhism (rational and ethical) was inimical to 
Brahmanism but the neo-Buddhism (Buddhism of the Bhakti- 
cult) was also decidedly anti-Brahmanical. In other words, 
the Buddha did not allow Himself to be Brahmanised (on 
account of the schismati cal tendencies of His followers, though 
Jayadeva very complacently sang of Him as one of the incarna- 
tion of Lord Visnu) whereas Siva did allow Himself to be 
Brahmanised— so Siva was victorious in the historic duel with 
His great rival. We are just now going to relate the story of 
the Brahmanisation of Siva but it must be remembered that it 
is this Brahmanisation and nothing else that made the pre- 
Aryan and the non- Aryan Siva, Aryan India’s supreme God 
(Maheswara). 
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The Vedists believed that Prajapati, before all ages, was 
seized with the desire for creation and this desire for creation 
led Him to the path of creation. The Buddha (to whom creation 
was meaningless and worthless as it was, according to Him, 
nothing but misery and sorrow) condemned creation and its 
root-cause desire (Tanha) — most emphatically. The condemna- 
tion of desire and the subsequent conquest over it brought to the 
Buddha the supreme realisation of life — the attainment of 
Nirvana. As the Buddha preached the doctrine of Nirvana 
throughout his life, as the path that he pointed out to suffering 
humanity was the path of Nirvana and as the Buddha himself 
attained to Nirvana, the Buddha, after his Parinibbana, was 
looked upon by the people, not so much as the Buddha (who had 
attained to Nirvana) but as Nirvana Himself. Thus, a very 
subtle and strange metamorphosis took place, and the historical 
Buddha (the son of Suddhodana) came gradually to be identified 
with Nirvana or wishless Prajapati. But the theomorphic pro- 
cess did not stop here; the followers of the Buddha who were 
not subtle enough to understand the mysteries of Nirvana (as 
a doctrine) and who were not strong enough, lacking the giant 
self-control of the Buddha (the Nirvana-preacher) to resist the 
many temptations of life, looked upon— why shall I say looked 
upon — leaned upon the Buddha as the very prop and main stay 
of their lives. Thus it is that the most important of the Bud- 
dhistic articles of faith is — ^Buddham ^aranaiii gacchami (I take 
refuge with the Buddha) without subscribing to which no one 
can be a Buddhist. Now, apart from all these considerations, 
their very regard for the Buddha made him the idol (the object 
of worship) to his followers. So the Nirvana-preaching, the 
Nirvana-attaining, the adored Buddha became the first (if the 
Jaina Mahavira were not the first, vide H. Jacobi’s Introduction 
to the Acarahga-sutra) God of the Bhakti-cult, - (There might 
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have been Non-Aryan gods and goddesses of a sort of Bhakti- 
cult — but with them we have nothing to do here.) It was a 
peculiar nemesis — for he who showed the path of revolt against 
the popular deities of the Vedic ritualism, himself became a 
popular God in the long run. The lure of Nirvana (freedom 
from the bondage of being and becoming) was a mighty 
one and thousands of men and women forsook their all to 
tread in the desire-conquering path of the Lion of the ^akyas. 
Thus Nirvatia became the chief point of attraction in the reli- 
gion of the Buddha and the Buddhists. Yet there was a marked 
difference in the viewpoint of the immediate disciples of the 
Buddha and the later converts to the faith ; for, whereas the 
contemporaries of the Buddha elected to attain to Nirvana 
through Vinaya and Slla Regulations — through wisdom and 
immaculate purity, the Buddhists of the after ages relied more 
and more upon adoration and the Lord’s benignity and grace 
than upon their personal exertions. In other words, Buddhism 
began as a rational religion (the religion of the Jnana-marga) 
but ended as a religion of adoration and faith — ^that is to say, a 
religion of the Bhakti-cult. Be that as it may, the Buddhistic 
bias (that of attaining to Nirvana through faith and adoration) 
has coloured all the later religions of India and the world, so 
much so that it would be no exaggeration to observe that the 
attainment of Nirvana is the main plank of all the Bhakti 
(Paith)-cults of the world and Nirvana-hood (giver-of-salvation- 
hood) is the invariable and essential the very sine qua non 
attribute of the God of the Bhakti-cult. 

Now, when Buddhism attained to this apotheosis (i.e., 
became a religion of faith) it had, for its serious rival in the 
Aryan world, the religion of sacrifice — the Yajna-religion of the 
Vedists. But unfortunately the religion of the Vedists was in a 
state of submergence owing to , the incessant attacks made 
upon it by all the philosophical sysfeenqs of the t'; eu India. The 
Atman-philosophy of the Bpanisads, the commonsense-philo- 
spphy of the Lokayatikas, the Nirvana philosophy of the Jaina§ 
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and the Buddhists— all were emphatic in condemning (as 
futile and inutile) the Karma-religion of the Vedists. It will 
he quite out of place here to try to. enumerate the reasons which 
prompted the interpreters of these different philosophies to con- 
demn the cult of Yajha but that they so condemned is as self- 
evident as two and two making four. Indeed, these philo- 
sophical systems differed from each other as light does from 
shade, but in one thing they all agreed — they condemned the 
sacrificial religion of the Vedists with complete unanimity. But 
no amount of mere philosophical opposition (that is to say, 
free-thinking) can totally undermine a well-founded religion — and 
the virile religion of Yajna would not have lost ground on 
account of these philosophical attacks, however per- 
sistently carried out. But a new phenomenon — I mean, the 
emergence of the Bhakti-cult — change the situation completely 
and the great Karma-religion of the Vedists fell on evil days and 
evil tongues from which position of disfavour and contumely it 
could not wholly extricate itself. Indeed, the fanatic zeal of 
the neophytes carried the day and the old religion of the Vedists 
lost credit with the people till a time came when it became a 
tissue of meaningless and lifeless formalisms and rites and thus 
disappeared (in discomfiture and disgrace) from off the face of 
the earth. So we see, Buddhism (also Jainism) as a Bhakti-cult 
dealt the death-blow to the Karma-religion of the Vedists. 

Life is resilient and elastic— so a successful and ever-ready 
adaptation to the changing circumstances (of life) is the best defini- 
tion of life. The Hindus, of those days, were not as yet a dead er 
a decadent people ; so they, confronted with the greatest crisis in 
their religious life, triumphantly adapted themselves to the 
changed circumstances and thus proved their race-vitality in a 
really wonderful manner. They were forced to give up the 
Karma-religion of the Vedists (ie., of their forefathers) but they 
formulated a (Jod who was destined one day to beat Buddhism 
hollow and banish it from the land of birth of the Buddha. This 
new God, the great God of the Hindus, was Siva Mahe^wara, 
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and with the inauguration of His cult began the second period 
of Hindu greatness — the period of Paura^ik or classical culture 
and civilisation of the Hindus. 

The God Rudra is hymned in the Vedas, but between Him 
(the Vedic Rudra) and the Rudra of the Pauranik age, there is 
a difference, not only of degree but of kind, for, whereas the 
Vedic Rudra is a henotheistie God, the Pauranik Rudra is a 
theistic one — ^He is, in short, the God of the Bhakti-cult. I 
have already explained in the “ Introduction ” why the Aryans in 
their dire need (confronted with the Buddhistic Bhakti-cult which 
threatened to carry everything before it) turned to the Vedic 
Rudra to become their champion God and how' the creed of the 
Vedic Rudra (reinforced by the cult of pre-Aryan and Non- 
Aryan Siva) proved strong enough to stem in the advancing tides 
of Buddhistic Bhaktivada. In other words, I have proved or 
tried to prove that Siva was a God of the Hindu Bhakti- 
cult. Now, it should be our business here to clearly set forth 
the attributes of this Bhakti-God of the Hindus. 


The God of the Bhakti-cult as Nirvana. 

(a) The most important characteristic the sine qud non 
of the God of the Bhakti-cult is (as already stated) His capacity 
of granting “Salvation” to his votaries. He must be the God of 
Salvation, i. e., the God of Nirvana. In the Siva-Purapa, 
Himavan thus addresses Gauri : — 

IMmutm-plialarftate tam pftiaya 

(Siva Pura^a, TJttara Khanda, ISfch Gfeipter,) 

(Por the happiness in this world and the next, worship Him 
with undivided attention). So it is clear that Siva is the God 
of the day of the Last Judgment ; for, the very fact that Siva is 
being propitiated for the sake of other-worldly felicity proves, 
beyond doubt, that Siva is a Nirvana-God (so far as His votaries 
are concerned) — ^that is to say, He is the God of the Bhakti-cult. 
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(h) If Vyasa was the greatest post-Vedic exponent of the 
Jnana-marga (the path of knowledge) , Narada was the greatest 
exponent of the Bhabti-cult in our sacred literature. Not that 
Narada was not a great thinker, for his wonderful dialogue with 
Sanatkumara in the Chhandogya TJpanisad would place him conspi- 
cuously among the immortal thinkers of our cultural past. But 
the halo that encircled his head is not so much the halo of 
sapience as that of faith and adoration, so much so that the 
term “ Narada ” has come to be synonymous with Bhaktism in 
our sacred literature. Now, this Narada ^ (Bhaktism) is most 
intimately connected with the Siva-cult. Of course, Narada is 
associated with -the Visnu-cult also, but with Siva Narada’s 
relationship seems to be most intimate. This intimacy proves 
(or tends to prove) the fact that Siva-Maheswara was a God of 
the Bhakti-cult. 

(c) There are many Gods of the Hindu Bhakti-cult, for 
example, Visnu, Surya, Ganapati, Sakti, etc., but no one of these 
Gods overt comes in overt conflict with Kama or Madana whereas 
Siva reduces Madana to ashes. (Indradi-sakala devastavat 
bhasmlcakara tarn — when all the Gods with Indra were crying, 
he reduced Kama to ashes. — Siva Purana, 14th Chapter.) 

Now, by reducing Madana to ashes Siva conquers, nay, 
annihilates, as it were, desire and shows His fitness (taking the 
cue from the Buddhists) to enter into the state of Nirvana and as 
such His capacity to lead His votaries to Nirvana also. He (Lord 
Siva) becomes Nirvana as the Buddha has already become 
Nirvania by defeating Mara. Thus w'e find that Siva was modelled 
upon the Buddha to some extent and the fatal conflict with Kama 
or Mara placed both the Buddha and Siva in the same category. 

^ The imporliance of Harads, in the Metory of the Hindu Bhakti-cuU, can be demons- 
trated by the following historical fact. Narada cursed his own father in the following 
way ipujyo bhava dusta tvam, etc. (Be you un worshipped, 0 you evil one)-~Narada 
Pahcaratra* lOfch Chapter. So Brahma is not a popular deity of the Hindu Bhakti-cult of 
to-day. That is to say, He to whom Narada will not lend his countenance would not be 
worshipped by the Hindu public as a Bhakti-God; but those to whom he w ould lend his 
support would be so worshipped, for example, Siva, Sakti, Yi§nu. 
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Now, we may raise another issue here — why had Siva at all to cotne 
ill conflict with Mara? The most logical answer would bo be- 
cause He was conceived by the Vedists only after the Buddliislic 
revolt (and in rivalry with it) and as such He had to demonstrate 
His capacity to grant salvation as the Buddha had already done 
by conquering Mara and thus attaining to Nirvana. Thus we see 
that Lord Siva was forced to be an other-worldly God by the 
exigencies of historical circumstances. Moreover, the fact that 
He alone of the Hindu Gods of the Bhakti-cult had to fight 
with Mara really proves that He was the first God of the Hindu 
Bhakti-cult. Thus Siva was not only the Hindu equivalent of the 
Buddhistic Nirvana; He was also the rival of the Buddha as a 
Paith-G;od (the God of the Bhakti-cult). In these circumstances, 
we may go to the length of saying that Sankara defeated 
Buddhism not with his commentary on the Vedanta Sutra but by 
bis insistent preaching of the cult of Siva, as the God of 
Bhaktism. 

The God of the Bhakti-cult as Prajapati. 

When the Siva-cult was gaining ground step by step in the 
Indian Aryan world, it did so not only at the expense of the 
Buddhistic and Jaina Bhakti-eults but also at the cost of the 
older religion of the Vedists, the great religion of the Karma-cult. 
Now Yajfia and Bhakti cannot go together ; Yajiia is centrifugal, 
Bhakti is centripetal ; Yajiia is self-assertion, Bhakti is self- 
surrender ; Yajfia is this-worldly while Bhakti is other-worldly — 
but in the end Bhakti was victorious on account of the Buddhistic 
.and Jaina religious examples and practices. But it would be 
silly of us to think that the upholders of the Karma-cult sub- 
mitted to the new religion without a tough and a bitter struggle. 
The history of this struggle may be unearthed or reconstructed 
from one of the nebulous legends of our Aryan past— the legend 
of Daksa Prajapati. Daksa Prajapati is mentioned in many 
Ntamdalas of the Holy Bgveda. In the Holy Rgveda, He is 
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intimately connected with Aditi and in the tenth Mandala, it is 
explicitly stated that the sons of Aditi are all Devas and they are 
Bhadra and Amrta bandhavas. So it goes without saying that 
Daksa Prajapati was one of the typical representatives of the 
Karma-cult of the Vedists. When the Yedic Kudra was being 
theomorphically changed into Siva, the propagandists of the 
Bhakti-cult thought it wise to arrive at a compromise with the 
upholders of the Karma-cult (to avoid bitter opposition); and the 
best way of doing that was to show respect to the Vedic 
conception of the Supreme God — ^Prajapati. In other w^ords, if 
the God of the Bhakti-cult could be looked upon as Prajapati, then 
the two irreconcilables would be reconciled and the strife be- 
tween the Bhakti and Karma-cults would come to an end. (It 
may be noted here that Buddhism did not set up a Prajapati-God, 
for them the Nirvana-God was more than sufficient.) So Lord 
Siva was converted into Prajapati in order that he might be more 
acceptable to the upholders of the Karma-cult. But the question 
is — how was that accomplished ? The answer to this query would 
involve a long discussion which I append here below. 

In Vedic literature, we find there are three distinct 
conceptions of Prajapati : — 

(a) Prajapati desired “ I shall be many ” and He became 
many. 

(So’ kamayata bahu syam prajayeya iti.^ — Taittiriya 
Upaniiad.) 

(h) Prajapati thought He was many and He was many. 

(Sa Iksata ISkan nu srja iti. — Ait. Upanisad.) 

(c) Prajapati bifurcated Himself into two (male and female) 
and thus He became many. (Sa vai naiva reme...Sa imameva- 
tmanam dvedhapatayat tatah pati^ca patnl cabhavatam...-— Brhad- 
aranyaka Upanisad.) 

When the cult of Siva as the Bhakti-God was gaining 
ground, the third conception of Prajapati (Prajapati, creating 
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par sexual mode) has already been widely accepted. So Siva, 
in order to be Prajapati, had to enter into wedlock. Ho 
could not very well be Prajapati by simply desiring to create. 
In these circumstances, it was wise, on the part of the propa- 
gandists of the Siva-cult, to try to unite Him in marriage with 
the daughter of Daksa Prajapati. Then Siva would be a hona- 
fide Yedic God and there would not be any reasonable difficulty, 
on any one’s part, to accept Him as the God of Gods (Mahe- 
swara). But the marriage did not take place without a big hitch 
because Daksa (as the typical upholder of the Vedic cult) looked 
upon the new God (Siva) with extreme disfavour. Indeed, in the 
assembly of the Gods, Siva did not shine at all ; rather he cut a 
very sorry figure; He was completely out of His elements in it. 
And there is nothing to wonder at; for, whereas the other Gods 
were of the Svarga-type,^ i.e., they were of immortal youth, they 
were proud, victorious — born to enjoy and command. Siva was 
alone of the Nirvana-type. He was clad in tatters, He was given 
to meditation. His followers were uncouth, etc. (just like 
Buddhist Bhikkus). So Siva was held up to ridicule on account 
of the fact that He was the God of the Bhakti-cult. Indeed, Siva 
was more of the non-Yedic than of the Yedio type and as such 
was looked down upon by the Vedic assembly of Gods. However, 

^ Ime ca puTOsavyaghri ye tisfliantyabBito ratbaro 
gatath 4atam En^daliao ynvaaab Khadga-pawS'fe 
Vistir^aYipuloraskab pailgbayafcabahavab 
gonam^aYasanabi sarve vyagbra iva durasadalj 
Urode^esu sarvesam hara ivalana-sannibhab 
Rupam bibhrati saumitre pafica vim^ativarsikam 
Etaddlti kila devanam Tayoibhavati nityada 
Xatheme purugavyagbrab dr^yante priyadar^anab^ 

Around the cbariot are seen youthful beings, wearing Kundalas (ear-rings), bearing 
arms in this hands, hundreds in number, with ibeir chests well-develped and wide and their 
arms, long like a mace ; they are veritable shining examples of masculinity and prowess. 
Adorning their breasts are necklaces, brilliant like fire. Oh Saumitri. they all look like 
twenty five years nld. A.s do these lions of men shine in splendour, so do the Gods, who 
are eternally twenty-five years old. 
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the marriage took place, though Daksa made it abundantly 
clear that He was quite unwilling to -bestow His daughter 
on Siva. The union, though happy for the united pair, was 
not so for the rest of the Yedic world. So ultimately the 
whole thing ended in disaster — in the death of Sati (the 
new Aditi, the mother of a new race of Gods, for example 
Kumara, Gapapati, etc.) and in the complete overthrow of the 
ceremony of yajha (as represented by Daksa) which act of over- 
throwal might be looked upon as the symbolic termination of the 
Vedic age and the inauguration of the Pauranik age in our 
culture. But the dying Karma-cult achieved a notable victory 
just before its death — it imposed upon the new God of the 
Bhakti-cult a great discipline — creation through sacrifice. I shall 
remind my readers of the ancient Vedic story of creation — how 
Prajapati manifested Himself as Virat and how by sacrificing 
Virat on the altar of creation. He became the creator. Now what 
Virat was to Prajapati, Satl was to Lord Siva, so Siva had to 
sacrifice Satl on the altar of creation, otherwise He (Siva) could 
never have been the real Prajapati, particularly in the eyes of 
.the Vedists. Indeed, simply by marrying Satl, Siva could not 
have been Prajapati ; so Satl had to die in order to make Her 
consort Prajapati in the true sense of the term. So it will be 
no exaggeration to observe that when the dead body of Satl was 
being cut to pieces and scattered all over India, the cult of 
Siva was taking firm root in this ancient land of the Bharatas— 
from the “ height of Caucasus ” (the Himalayas) “to the end of 
the golden Chersonese” (the farthest point of peninsular India)— 
for there could not any longer be any conscientious opposition 
to Him who had sacrificed His “dearest partner of greatness”— 

Plis Virat — on the altar of creation — ...Thus the Karma- 

cult disappeared from the world — ^but only to live for ever in 
the cult of Bhakti— for Siva was no longer a mere Nirvana 
(Buddhistic or Jaina)-God but He was the old Prajapati in a new 
shape — the self-same Prajapati who created the world, before 
all ages, by sacrificing Himself on the altar of creation. Thus 
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Siva, the God of the Bhakti-cult, became thcj creator or Praja- 
pati. 

The God of the Bhakii-ctM as Aimtin. 

Now, when the deadly duel was going on between the old 
Karma- cult and the newly-risen Bhakti-cult, the upholders of 
Jnana-cult were biding their time in sullen discontent, neither 
siding with the Saivas nor siding with the Yajnikas. But the 
propagandists of the Bhakti-cult found it necessary to placate 
them also, otherwise the cult of Bhakti could not be universal 
and all-embracing. So they (the Bhakti-propagandists) con- 
ceded to the Jnana-margins that the God of the Bhakti-cult 
was not merely Nirvana and Prajapati but Atman also. Then, 
indeed the God of the Bhakti-cult really became irresistible and 
all India (nay all the world) lay prostrate at his divine feet. 
Be that as it may, we shall now try to show how Siva was looked 
upon (by his votaries) as Atman, the ultimate reality, the change- 
less amidst the multiform changes of the universe. ■ 

(a) In the Sarva-siddhanta-sarngraha” of Sankaracarya, 
we come across the following Jaina Sutra 

Atmavarana dehasya vastradyavaranantaram. 

“In regard to the body, which itself an obstructive covering for 
the Atman, there need not be any other covering such as cloth, etc., 
for if such (a covering) is admitted (to be required) then in regard 
to this also (another covering will have to be admitted) ; and there 
will thus result the logical fallacy of a “ regressus in infinitum ’’ 
(Rafigacarya’s edition, p. 8, Chapter III). 

Now, Siva is popularly called “Digarabara” — though no 
other God of the Bhakti-cult is so addressed. This proves that 
Siva was looked upon as Atman by His votaries. 

(b) In olden times, two alternatives were placed before the 
Ante-vasin (scholar) — either he entered into wedlock and became a 
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Gfbapati ^ (cide tbe Grbya Sutras) or be became a SannySsin 
and dedicated bis life in tbe quest of spiritual knowledge (cide 
tbe Dbarma Sutras). Siva, tbougb to be Prajapati, bad to enter 
into wedlock, was primarily regarded as a Sannyasin — tbe God, 
par excellence, of wisdom (Jnana-devata) in rivalry, it might 
have been, with tbe Buddha (the wise). Thus, Siva gave 
intense spiritual satisfaction to the thinkers of the Upanisad- 
school of thought. To them, Siva typified the Purusam 
Mahantam (the Great One) who lives on the other side of dark- 
ness — the darkness of ignorance and inertia. So the Sage of 
the Sveta^vatara Upanisad could pray to him — -Ajata ityevam... 
You uncreate, unborn, thinking this. ..Siva is a Yogin — as such 
He is characterised by “ Sarvatra samadaritvam (equanimity 
or equipoise of soul everywhere) which is a clear attribute of 
Atman. So Siva was regarded (by His votaries) as the ultimate 
principle of the world. 

(c) Lord Siva is the God, most emphatically associated with 
Pralaya (universal destruction). Here also His At manhood is 
proved by the logical method of difference. V/hen creation, in 
toto, will disappear He will alone remain — So He is the ultimate, 
indestructible, everlasting Being in this Universe. Needless it 
is for me to multiply • arguments any more— it is clear that 
Siva was looked upon as Atman by His votaries. Thus a most 
puissant God was ushered into existence by the theomorpbic and 


1 Brahmacl.5rT Griiastho VanapraBthalj Pariv.ajaka Ui-Bodl,ayana Dharma .5tra, 2nd 

prasthah tteest-dweller) and Parivra;aka^, Utinerant n^endioant) of f 

and settles down in life whereas the other three types do not marry n spen f iparninff 

“ knowledge. - Brahmacharf guruduSrd,yamaranaf (A Brahnaaeharr. dearrons of learmng, 

w.il live in tho gurukula ti l his deatW. Now, as to^ marry a man 

from Gobhila Grhyasfltra tliat “ Jayaya va pan.m i.gbrk?an (wishing 

shonld light the domestic fire). G^yasutra. Prathama^ Prapathakaii. 

Moreover, Bodhayaiia informs us that ‘•Tatra cha GrhaBthalj Vaidikai^............a^^^ 

(only the Grhaatha can perform the Vedic rites-not others). 
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spcciiiative genius of the Hindus—Maiieswara ftiva, Hiva (iio 
great God — who was Prajapati, Atman and Nirvana. 

Now, before finisfiing, let us speak sonielhing, in deep and 
ecstatic adoration, about the iconology of tiiis great God. Both 
Lingam and YOni and the half-male and half-femaie-image are 
nothing but the graphic illustration of the creational theory of the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. They may appear vulgar to the un- 
initiated — to the ignoramuses — but to the initiated — to those who 
are truly wise— they symbolise one of the greatest spiritual truths 
of this world. Be that as it may — the image of this great God, 
in single relief, appears to us to be most sublime, to be most majes- 
tic. His matted locks remind us of the Greek Zeus ; His trident 
reminds us of the God Poseidon. Indeed, to a Greek, He would 
have been both Tonitrualis and the Trident-bearer ; and therefore 
He is fit to be the God of universal India — -the mountain-crowned 
and the sea-girt India. The digit of the Moon that he supports 
on His forehead reminds us that in Him is being carried un- 
broken the Vedic tradition of sacrifice. The garland of snakes 
may mean that He is the God of the Mongolians, Polynesians 
and the people of the Deccan (or Patala). His loin-cloth, 
dripping gore, may mean that He is the God of the Kols, Bhils, 
Santals — the sturdy foresters of bygone India. Thus 55iva is 
the God of synthesis and harmony (He is, even, the God of 
the Non-Aryan Eavana) — the first God of the Hindu Bhukti-cult 
but who concentrates and manifests in Himself the excel l{‘nc{'s 
and perfections of all the other cults of India and the world. 
However that be, with the image of this great, benign, Aryan 
God shining before us, we shall find no difficulty in defining a 
Hindu — a Hindu is he who believes in the supreme God 
(Maheswara) who is creator and fulfiller of desires (Prajapati), 
never-changing and ever-lasting (Atman) and giver of Salvation 
(Nirvapa). 



